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poet ! Tliou whose latest verse 
Was a garland on thy hearse ; 

Thou hast sung with organ tone, 

In Deukalion’s life thine own. 

H. W. Lokgpellow. 

I am a voice, and cannot more be still 

Than some high tree that takes the whirlwind’s stress 

Upon the summit of a lonely hill. . . . 

Such voices were, and such must ever bo, 

Omnipotent as love, unforced as prayer, 

And poured round Life as round its isles the sea ! 

Prime Denkalion* 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


NOVEL-WKITING. 


The Poet's leaves are ^fathered one by one, 
In the slow process of the doutfiil years. 
Who seeks too eagerly, he shall not find : 
Who, seeking not, pursues with single mind 
Art’s lofty aim, to liim will she accord, 

At her appointed time, the sure reward. 


The PoePs Journal* 


Hannah Thurston ” was publislied a few weeks 
after Bayard Taylor’s return to America, It was ded- 
icated to Mr. Putnam, in a letter wliicli acknowledged 
gratefully the kindness which the publisher had shown 
the author ever since the day when they met in Lon- 
don, and bore testimony to the unselfish nature of a 
man who holds an honorable place among American 
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publishers, and whose own failure to achieve lasting 
success was never embittered by the reproaches of the 
authors to whose interests he gave himself unreserv- 
edly. Mr. Putnam, to whom the dedication was a 
pleasant surprise, wrote in reply a frank, manly let- 
ter, in which he says, ‘'As for exemption from the 
ordinary share of human selfishness, I don’t claim it 
and never have, and I don’t pretend to have acted at 
any time by you on any higher principles than mere 
jasj:iee and mutual benefit, except that I have had the 
satisfaction of feeling that confidence and good-will 
were also mutual between us ; and that if I had been 
able to do a good deal more for your interests the 
service would have been most worthily rendered if 
rendered to you, and would have been equally for my 
advantage too. In fact, antagonism between author 
and publisher, even outside of personal relations, has 
always seemed to me impolitic and absurd.” 

The dedication also contains some passages which 
indicate the attitude which the author took toward his 
first novel. “ I do not,” he says, “ rest the interest of 
the book on its slender plot, but on the fidelity with 
which it represents certain types of character and 
phases of society. That in it which most resembles 
caricature is oftenest the transcript of actual fact, and 
there are none of the opinions uttered by the various 
characters which may not now and then be heard in 
almost any country community of the Neither n and 
Western States.” 

The defense which an author sets up beforehand for 
his work is pretty sure to indicate not necessarily its 
weakness hut the point most likely to be attacked. 
The class of people satirized in the novel were loud in 
their denial of its truthfulness, but the author had the 
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satisfaction of seeing tlie book diligently read in circles 
most qualified to pass upon its faitlifiilness to nature, 
and of bearing both willing and unwilling testimony of 
its accuracy. Indeed, the success of the book was most 
emphatically with the people who read a novel for 
wdiat it may betray of human life. The critics and 
those who look more narrowly to the artistic plan were 
divided in their Judgment, The very carefulness of 
the novelist not to allow his characters to become cari- 
catures exposed him to the peril of a too level por- 
traiture, and the fact that the phase of life which he 
# depicted had its presentation in Kennett made him rely 
often upon actual circumstances and words wlixcli ho 
reported with fidelity. The form of the novel was an 
experiment with him, although he had tried his hand 
at short stories, and a certain caution in . movement 
followed from the imfamiliarity of the exercise. Never- 
theless, the thing in “Hannah Thurston” which he 
was aiming at he reached, and it was a pleasure to 
him to find this recognized by others and by those who 
had the best right to know whether or no he had suc- 
ceeded. Hawthorne, for example, wrote to him, “ The 
book is an admirable one, new, true, and striking, — 
wwthy of such a world-wide observer as yourself, and 
with a kind of thought in it which does not lie scat- 
tered about the wmid’s highways.” 

The fall of 1863 was spent at Cedarcroft, whence 
Bayard Taylor made occasional journeys to Canada to 
secure an English copyright for “ Hannalx Thurston,” 
and to various places to meet lecture engagements. 
He wrote a lecture on “ Kussia and her Peopie,” but 
gave most of his leisure poetiy. At the request of 
Ticknor & Fields he prepared a revised edition of Ms 
poems to be put in the series then very popular, known 
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from its binding as tbe “ Blue and Gold editions. 
He also worked from time to time on Ms poem, Tlie 
Picture of St. Jolm,’’ and lie carried forward tlie work, 
wliicli lie bad conceived nearly fifteen years before, of 
a translation of Goethe’s Faust.” The experiments 
which he had made in translating Kiickert, Hebei, and 
other German poets disclosed to him his facility in re- 
producing both the rhythm of the original and the po- 
etic sense. He began with rendering the lyrical por- 
tions. The more he tried the work and the better 
acquaintance he had with previous translations, the 
more confidence he felt in undertaking a complete 
translation. 

Immediately after the new year opened he removed 
his family to New York for the winter, and was off and 
on lecturing until the spring. He only needed to 
finish his series of engagements to begin eagerly upon 
his second novel, ‘STohn Godfrey’s Fortunes,” which 
had long been outlined in his mind. 


TO GEOEGE H. BOKER. 

156 East 14x11 St., New York, Friday., March 11, 1864. 

Congratulate me ! I gave my last lecture on Wednesday 
night. This makes about fifty for the winter. I had an attack 
of fever in Michigan ten days ago, brought on hy fatigue and ex- 
posure, and am still a IMe weak, hut in capital spirits. I shall 
commence work on my new novel this afternoon or to-morrow. 
Putnam is now printing the thirteenth and fourteenth thousands 
of Hannah/^ and the sale keeps up finely. I have just had a 
remittance of one hundred pounds from London, hi pecuniary 
matters I consider myself pretty well out of the woods. . . . Gra- 
ham has presented me with a splendid library table, and I want to 
have the library finished for occupation this year. All this is en- 
couraging, and takes a great strain ofi my mind for the future, 
though not for my sake. 

We shall be here until April 1st. Why can^t you come on for 
a day or two, at least, and let us all be together once more ? 

... I have read SordeHo ” f and retain (though with some 

' effort) mj, reason. 
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Ceclareroft, witli every addition tliat was made and 
every new growth of the rich nature in the midst of 
which it was planted, became dearer to its owner and 
more exacting in its demands. He asked for short 
winters in the city, much as he enjoyed the society and 
pleasures which w^inter life in town brought, and long 
summers at Cedarcroft, where he kept open house and 
led the ideal life of a poet who was country-gentleman 
as well. There were a stable to be built, a ’well to be 
dug, trees and hedges to be planted, a terrace raised, 
and an infinite diversity of labor to be expended upon 
an estate which could yield fruits for the market and 
table and pleasures untold to the eye and ear. 

In his library he worked at ‘‘ John Godfrey’s For- 
tunes,” “ The Picture of St. John,” and “Faust.” He 
had not yet, indeed, absolute leisure of mind. He must 
needs drop pen and hasten off to fulfill lecture engage- 
ments for the money which they brought in ; and in 
spite of his buoyant mind, the cai’e of providing for 
the expenses of an estate vexed him at times, and set 
him upon plans which interfered sadly with poetry. 
Nevertheless it was a time of exhilaration with him, 
and he was quickly absorbed in his literary work after 
each interruption. His hospitality and frank wel- 
come involved him also in constant toils. In vain 
would he make iron rules by which his hours of work 
were to be regulated ; in vain sentinels posted them- 
selves to guard his library door. When he heard the 
voice of friends without, his rules were scattered to the 
winds, and he had jumped up to give a prompt welcome. 

TO JAMES T. KTELBS. 

Cebabceoft, Kenkett Sqvabb, Fa., April 25, 1S6I. 

The new novel is my first care, 'and it goes on hut slowly as 
yet, owing to my out-door duties. It is almost impossible to get 
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lal)orers, and I am obliged to dig, plant, and water inv.self, in 
order to be sure of any iiierciise, I bare a criek in my bjudc 
from digging, ten seratclieti and four blisters on one baud, a burnt 
face, and dirty boots. I have tbree bundrod and sixty-tijrc'o 
fruit trees to take care of, and any (piautity of onions, beets, pars- 
nips, and celery to plant. We make our own biitt(n‘, lay our 
own eggs, and bare already our own salad, radishes, and rbu- 
barb. At night I am generally so tired that I caidt accompJisb 
more than four or five pages of MS. As for letters, I can only 
answer them by accident, — as to-day, for instance, while it rains 
and nothing can be done out-of-doors. 

This novel bids fair to be entertaining, if not quite so original 
in design as Hamiali.” I enjoy writing it quite as well, wliich 
is at least a good sign. There is idt a single reformer in it. 

Good-by I There are signs of the sky clearing, and I must air 
my hot-beds. 

TO E. C. STEDMAN. 

Cedarceoft, Kennett Square, Pa., Mmj G, 1864. 
Dick writes to me that you have f)oen sick again. ISTow I 
want you to come on and do your convalescing at Cedarcroft. 
In order that you may feel perfectly free to come at once, I will 
frankly say that we are short of help in house and garden, and 
live in a wild, rough, hand-to-mouth way. We shall not attempt 
to make things better for you. My out-of-doors is so fine tliat 
you must be content with daily pot-luck in the house. You will 
get neither wine nor much whisky (“ Woe ! woe I the whisky ’s 
low ! ”), neither filet-aux-champUjnons^ iamb and mint, green 
peas (until we giw them), nor any of the usual delicacies of the 
season ; but usually a countiy steak or cutlet, ham, frizzled hung 
beef, potatoes, macaroni, and bread ; also young onions, raw, and 
poke boiled for greens. My cigars are not only “ of the pe- 
riod,” bat also of the province, ” — tliree cents apiece, and bit- 
ter, but tolerable in a high wind. You shall loaf as much as you 
like, for M. and I have our hands pretty full, and no time for 
ceremonious attention. But our air is dry, i>ure, and full of 
vitality, our trees old and grand, our lawn green, our birds new- 
tuned, and we shall be delighted to have you literally as oiie of 
the family.” Come, then, and take a rest here ; it will do you 
good, I know. 

If you write to me by what train you come (they leave PMla- 
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clelpliia^ corner of Market and Thirty-first streets, at 8 A. 3i. and 
4.30 P. M.), I. will meet yon at the station, 

M. and I send our kindest remembrances to Mrs. Stedinan. 

TO T. B. ALBBICH. ■ 

Gedaeceoft, IvE^jnETT Squaee, Pa., May 11^ 1864. 

The sight of your .well-known ‘‘.back-hand on the envelope 
told me two pleasant things,-— that you tliink of me now and 
then, and that there is no danger of your becoming Homeric or 
Miltonic ; the latter, of course, in the visual sense. I have no 
objection to your rivaling either as a poet, because then I should 
be sure to be represented, three hundred years hence, in the pic- 
toes of “ Aldrich and his Contemporaries/* We have thus a 
side-chance for immortality in each other’s fames. 

For my part, I suppose I have had as miieh popularity as fails 
to the average. I don’t expect ever to be a classic proper, but I 
want to write clearly, elegantly, and picturesquely. . . . 

I am gardening, managing, scolding, and writing by turns. 
You should have added “ Gardener ” to your list of titles. I may 
say, modifying Marvell, — 

What wondrous life is this I lead ! 

My hands are full of turnip seed ; 

Tiie onion and the curious corn 
Drop from my fingers every mom } 

The cabbage and the sallow squash 
Bo force ino oft my hands to wash j 
I watch the sprouting of the beet, 

The scai’let radish I do eat ; 

And often in my daily walk 
Bo pull the giant rhubarb stalk, 

Tlie which my spouse, uestdianded, takes, 

And in a pie serenely bakes, 

Cedareroft is super!) just now ; the country is really like a 
vision of Paradise, in its mixture of greenness and blossom, all 
covered with a delicious purple haze of heat. Our great trouble 
is the impossibility of getting la!>or, — hence iny out-door occu- 
pation. I must literally plant in order to have my own table 
supplied, — help can’t be had at any price. But Grant is victo- 
rious, and God is over us, and we rejoice* I write tMs in mj 
shirt-sleeves, — temperature 80% and my own melons and en- 
cumbers well out of the ground* I have lost ten pounds of fiesh, 
and am as brown as a berry. - All send their love to yon, and 
hope to see yon here again* 
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TO R. II. STOnOARD. 

CiiDARCitOFT, Tf'c'fi'nTOZmif, ifiiy 14, ISO'l. 

I propose thafc you corae on Saturday, the tlSth. You will tLus 
have Sunday and the week together here. I am going via New 
York to my lectures, and will return with jou on Saturday, Sun- 
day, or Monday, as you are bound to do. The eoxintry is just 
now at its loveliest, and I hu only afraid the new sjdendor of the 
green will be gone before you ean see it. I ’in delighted that you 
are coming : the rest and change of air will do you good. Wo 
have thunder-showers every day, witJi intervals of summer lieat ; 
hut it ’s just the temperature when you don’t have to hoe or dig*. 
I have Little & Brown’s “ British Poets ” coiuplete now, so 
you ’ll have wherewithal to mouse over. . . . 

TO JAMES T. PIELDS. 

Cedarcroft, May 20, 1864. 

Yours of yesterday is at hand. I expect the package by to- 
night’s train, and will lose no time in examining and returuiiig. 

I am shocked to hear, an hour ago, that we have lost Haw- 
thorne. Good God ! Are all the choice spirits leaving us? 

good old Ticknor, — I don’t think I wrote to you how 
much 1 felt his sudden calling away ; how cordially I liked and 
respected him, and feel the edges of the gap he has left reaching 
even to myself. And now his friend, and ours, and our pride, — 
the matchless master f What shall we do without him ? Who 
can ever hope to fill his place ? When such a man dies, I feel 
as if I should like to sit down in a lonely place, and throw xishes 
upon my head. 

You should have had the prose article before this, but I have 
somehow mislaid the commencement, and am in half-despair 
about it. Well begun, with me, is more than half done, and I 
shrink back with dread from the thought of re-writing it. Then, 
too much work in the hot smi has given me headaSaes, and I 
have really not felt in the mood to make an extra exertion. 
Don’t count upon much more than this article from me before 
September. I am very glad that « Lake Ladoga ” gives satisfac- 
tion. In point of style, it is one. of my best prose articles. I 
want to make the “ Europe and Asia ” equal or superior to it, 
so don’t swear over the delay. 
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siieet). Don’t you tliiuk I deserve a lioliday ? To-day I loaf 
and invite my soul. The mercury is 95° in the shade, and so it 
has been for days. Everything is burning up, the wells are dry- 
ing, cooking is nearly an impossible performance, and what shall 
I do ? I know not. . . . Low has gained his case in London, so 
the Canada dodge holds, and I shall probably have to try it again 
in the fall. I want to get £200 for the advance sheets and 
copyright. If I do, or even £lo0, 1 ’ll take you with me to Ni- 
agara, if you ’ll go, old fellow, and we ’ll get Graham to go with 
us on publication day, — about October lotb. 

We are existing here as best we can. There is no hour of the 
day or night when one can walk a hundred paces without sweat- 
ing. ... I have two men digging a well : three times a day a 
blast goes olf and shakes the house. They have struck water, but 
not enough, and it threatens to be a frightful expense j but with- 
out it my stable can’t go up. 

Tell me how you like ‘‘ E. Arden,” etc. I Ve been reading 
Swift, and find that Hood took hints from him, in comic poetry. 
Also Donne ; did you ever read his ** Progress of a Soul ” ? — 
immensely queer. I want very much to go to Mattapoisett with 
you the end of this month, but M. seems despondent about the 
prospect. We have no end of trouble in getting along with our 
kitchen help : we are, verily, the slaves of our servants. Either 
they ai'c all had and fraternize, or they are passably good and, 
fight. I hope order will come out of this chaos, and we shall get 
off. I don’t want to go without M., for she needs a holiday 
worse than I do. 

TO JAMES T. I5TELBS. 

CBuAncEOPT, Kekhett Squake, Fa., 2$, 1W4. 

Wlxo wills may hear SorJello’s story toM 
By Robert Browning- ,* warm ? (yon aak) or coM 
But just BO much as seemeth to enhance — 

The start being granted, onward goes the dance 
To its own music —the poem^s inward sense ; 

So, by its verity . i * nay, no pretense 
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Octoher 5, 18G4. 

Here you have the article,^ which I should have sent three 
days sooner hut for the visit of a friend from Indiana, who inter- 
rupted my writing. It is not so good as I could wish ; losing 
the original coimiieneeineiit took away all my satisfaetion in the 
work. It was not ^vritten senza, exactly, but neither con tlie 
proper amore. But perhaps it may help to diversify and relieve 
your Gullets and Cadinoaii madnesses. I hope so. 

I ’ve been thinking about the other articles, and if the proper 
vein can be opened will try one. But John Godfrey ” has driven 
me into poetry, and I have been hammering away at St. John ” 
for nearly two mouths. Two books are finished, — half the poem, 
I \l like to show you parts of it, but can’t trust the MS. out of 
my hands yet. It is much the best thing I ’ve done, so far. I 
have also another important project on hand, which cannot he 
completed in less than a year or two, to say nothing of plans 
(old ones) for two additional novels. You shall have J. G. as 
soon as he can he seen by anybody. . . . 

TO MRS. MARIE BLOEDE.^ 

Cedauckoft, Kenjsett Squaiie, Pa,, October 11, 1864. 

Many thanks for your very welcome letter of the 6th. I have 
wiitten to Mr. Butz, accepting his offer ® in case the publication 
in Germany is assured, that being oar main object. The publi- 
cation of the translation Iiere is a subordinate matter, and I am 
willing to give it to him only in order that the work may appear 
in Germany. Through my English copyright I acquire also the 
right of German or French translation, so that I can secure the 
copyright in either country. The book will not appear here 
before November 15th, on account of the London edition appear- 
ing at the same time, and I must spend the previous ten days 
in Canada, — a great bore. I am glad you are interested in 
the book. The interest of the story properly commences after- 
wai*ds, and increases towards the end* 

1 ** Between Europe and Asia.^* 

^ Mrs. Bloede was half sister of the poet Eriederich von Sallet, and wife 
of Dr. Gustav Bloede, a plsj^sician and joernallst, who wm itoplietted fa. 
the revohitiouary movement in Germany in 1848, and escaped at that time 
to America. Mrs. Bloede was herself a writer of no ’^mean ability, and 
Bayard Taylor had great respect for her critical jadgment. She died in 
1870. ' 

® To publish a translation of John Godfrey’s Fortunes ” in his monthly, 
WestUche MomUkefie, 
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I liave finislied the Second Book of my St. Jolm/’ and com- 
menced the Third, Imvihg written about six hundred lines since 
you were here. But the poem will hardly be finished before next 
spring. I have also another important literary task on hand, about 
which I wish to consult you when we meet in December. In 
fact, it is perhaps well that I am forced at present to attend to 
the huilding of a stable, the preparation of a garden, and other 
out-door matters, for I am so fascinated hy my poetic labors 
that I should otherwise overtask my powers. I wish, sometimes, 
that iny brain were less prolific in plans. I pick up everywhere 
suggestions of poems, novels, and works in every branch of liter- 
ature, nine tenths of which must be rejected. . . . 

TO JAMES T. FIELDS. 

Kennett Square, Pa,, October 13, 1864. 

The books ^ are here, and they are charming ! My wife, 
mother, sister, and daughter pronounce the portrait admirable, 
and I am entirely satisfied with it. 

I think I never had so much pleasure in looking at a book of 
mine as just this one. Each separate poem seems to read better 
than it ever did before. 

Ill try to do another article for you in the course of the 
month. But I have also a lecture to write and a stable to build 
in the mean time. The check came safely to baud, and is already 
cashed. Many thanks. 

Please send me, by mail, at once, Hayward’s “ Faust.” 

TO DOJTALD G. MITCHELL. 

TmsMONT House, Chicago, November 29, 1864. 

. I have this moment received and read your very kind and 
gratifying note, and reply at once, not only to thank you heartily 
for that cordial sympathy which an author expects (hut does 
not always receive) from a brother author, but also to disabuse 
your mind of any possible suspicion that I objected to your 
notice of Hannah Thurston.” 

I read the notice with pleasure as a candid criticism; not feel- 
ing myself bound to agree with it in all points, but admitting 
tliat, in one or two instances, you had censured me justly. I 
never care to read a notice which is unmitigated praise, and find 
that I always learn more from condemnation than from eulogium, 
i Copies of the Blue and Gold edition of Bayard Taylor’s Poems. 
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Your notice, I felt, was honest, and that is all I ask. Perhaps 
I now see more faults in the book than many of my friends. It 
was a first attempt in a new field, and I wrote under a con- 
strainino' sense of experiment wMeh was absent wlieii I wrote 
“Ji)hii Godfrey.” My own private opinion is that the latter 
book is much the better literary performance, and I will not 
conceal the pleasure it gives me to receive your accordant judg- 
ment, — the very first which I have heard. 

Pray remember me vcij kindly to Mrs. Mitchell. My wife, 
little girl, and myself will be in York for the winter, at 139 
East Eighth Street, opposite Clinton Hall, and you must let me 
know when you come down, that we may neutralize each other’s 
country rust. 

‘^Bayard Taylor’s fortieth birthday, January 11, 
1865, was the occasion of a frolic with his friends, who 
prepared for it beforehand,” writes Mr. Stoddard, 

each thinking what would be most appropriate (or 
inappropriate) to present him, and all keeping their 
own counsel, ransacking invention for preposterous 
mementoes. It fell to my lot to act as the scribe, and 
... I imagined the decoi*ation of Bayard Taylor’s 
chamber, the gathering of his friends, and wrote letters 
of regret from those who could not be present, but who 
somehow happened to be present in spite of their let- 
ters. The reading of these missives and sundry copies 
of verse and the bestowal of our mementoes provoked 
more fun than had ever before, or has ever since, dis- 
tinguished our Taylor nights. It was not so much 
that they were comical in themselves (though they 
were) as that we were willing to fool and be fooled to 
the top of our bent.” 

The intervals between lecture tours were passed 
with his family in New York, and his house was the 
centre of a most agreeable literary and artistic circle. 
Sunday evenings Bayard ITaylor and' his wife were at 
home, and ho was a wolmune guest in many tousai. 
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The Centoi'y Club was a favorite resort, and tlie Travel- 
lers, a small club composed of gentlemen wlio bad seen 
miieb of the world's surface, \vas a congenial society. 
‘‘If you intend coming to the city soon,'' Bayard Tay- 
lor writes to Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, “ pray come next 
Monday. A ‘ close corporation,’ called the Travellers^ 
meets here on that evening, and I, as host, have the 
riglit of invitation. Among tlie members are Church, 
Bierstadt, Blodgett, Cyrus Bicld, Biistetl, Darley, 
Bellows, Palmer the sculptor, and Hunt. We simpiy 
talk, smoke, and take frugal refreshments, but the 
evenings so far have been very pleasant. I shall, also 
ask Curtis and Heimian Melville. Do pray come out 
of your solitude and the pleasant society of ‘Dr. 
Johns ’ for one evening,” He amused himself also with 
a pretty diligent attention to his delightful diversion of 
water^olor painting. His friends took a lively interest 
in this occupation, for the amateur artist was good- 
natured in distributing his pictures as souvenirs. He 
did not set an extravagant estimate on their value, but 
they gave him unfailing pleasure. They were copies, 
for the most part, of sketches which he had made in 
his travels, and had thus a peculiar personal value. 

The winter of 1865 saw the war nearing its close ; 
it saw also that steady rise in prices which played 
havoc with the fortunes of men living on salaries or in- 
comes which did not enjoy a corresponding rise. The 
following letter, written to a friend who had asked his 
advice in a question of publishing, is introduced for its 
illiist,i*ation of the business side of an author’s life ; 


Ko. 130 East Eighth Street, 

New York, February 14, 1865. 

My engapments (I am stUl forced to lecture) liave preyented 
my immodiate reply to your note. I liave often wished that 
there could be a general understanding among American authors 
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itt regard to the Tahie of copyright and the am omit of percent- 
age proper to be paid by publishers, As it is, eacli one must now 
make the best terms lie can. The publishers seem to consider 
ten per cent, on the retail price as a sort of par^ above which they 
only allow an author to rise when he is sufficiently popular to en- 
force better terms. This, of course, is considerabl}- less than 
half profits (in ordinary times), which ought to be the standard. 
Mr. Piitnain estimated that twelve and one half per cent, is about 
equivalent to half profits, and Mr, Irving and myself accepted 
tliis estimate, the publisher paying for the plates and owning 
them. Afterwards, w'hen Putnam became embarrassed, we ar- 
ranged to purchase the plates, and a now contract was made, by 
wddch I received twenty-five cents per volume, the retail price 
being Afterwards, Mr. P. tliiuking this too high, I vol- 

untarily reduced it to twenty cents, until last summer. In July 
I made a new contract, when Hard & Houghton uudertoolv the 
details of publication, and the price of the volumes %vas raised to 
$1.75, By this contract I get twenty-five cents on each volume, 
except “ John Godfrey,*' for which I receive thirty cents, the re- 
tail price being 82.25, This is an average of about fourteen per 
cent. But as I own the plates, engravings, etc., — a dead capi- 
tal of about 88,000, the interest of which should be deducted 
from my receipts, — it is almost equivalent to the old arrange- 
ment of twelve and one half per cent. Yon do not state whether 
you pay for your owm plates, wdiich is a point of some impor- 
tance. I think the scale of half profits is a fair one, provided the 
estimate is fairly made. For instance, some publishers, I know, 
take their lowest rate of discount to the trade (forty per cent, 
oft) as the basis of the calculation, "when the usual rate is thii-ty- 
tliree and one third per cent, and when, moreovex*, they sell hun- 
dreds or thousands of volumes at the retail price. 

My experience with — — is similar to your own. They 

actually insist on reducing the copyright to seven per cent, on the 
retail price. This I have not submitted to, altlxongh they assure 

me that L- — ■, H and W have accepted. I am not of 

the ophiion that coffee, tin, turpentine, and ’whiskey should go up, 
and an author’s copyright go down, at the same time. I believe, 
however, that publishers are earning less now than formerly, be- 
cause they have so long delayed increasing the price of books. 
But that is their business, and an author should not be made to 
suffer for it* 
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With regard to advertising, I have always insisted that the 
statement of the sale of a volume should he correct, ami there- 
fore returned in the account ; and thus far I have been paid ac- 
cording to the advertised number. I am sure that a publisher 
could be legally held to pay the author the copyright on the 
liimiher of volumes which he advertises as luiving been sold. 

We now have to depend entirely on the publisher’s returns, 
which wc cannot verify without seeming to doubt his honesty. I 
am fortunately situated in this respect, a3id I believe you ai*c, so 

far as Mr. S is concerned ; but the plan is bad, for all that. 

I wish some arrangement could be devised by w'liieh the author 
could liave control over, or at least cognizance of, the exact mnn- 
her of copies printed and bound. If we could do this, and then 
ascertain the exact percentage which represents the actual half 
profit, our interests would stand on a much more satisfactory 
basis. First of all, there should be a full and free comparison 
of experiences among authors, and to this end I have sent you 
mine. If it is not as complete as you need, pray let me know. 
I have written hastily, and may have overlooked some points. 


TO MRS. JAMES T. FIELDS. 


. New York, March 27, ISOS. 

I send you the first thing which I can spare, — a rough little 
sketch of the Falls of Badimanta (among the Cebralian hills), — 
which I hope may answer your purpose. Remember, however, 
that it does n’t in the least invalidate your claim to a bigger and 
better artistic (?) prodtiction from my pencil. The reason why 
I have delayed with the latter is one which works to your ad- 
vantage in the end, simply this : that I have been haunting the 
studios this winter, picking up hints here and there, and learning 
how to remedy some of my many deficiencies. The result is, 
your picture is a hundred cent, better now than it would have 
been a year ago. 


As soon as April came the family flitted back to 
Gedarcroft, where the summer life began with the 
marriage of Bayard Taylor’s youngest sister, on the 
eve of the day when the tragedy of President Lincoln’s 
assassination stopped all rejoicing, and turned back 
the lengthening days of hope into the darkest of 
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Bights. The correspondence .of ’ : Bayard Ta3dor and 
his friends at this time recalls TiTidly the intense feel- 
ing which the event inspired ' and the subtle side- 
current of s^mipathy and affection for one of their own 
number who was drawn suddenly and terribly into 
the tragedy. As summer drew on the sweet country 
life seemed to throw a charm over existence. The 
angry world was shut out, friends gathered in the hos- 
pitable house, poetry again flowed freely, and a new 
novel, ‘‘The Story of Kennett,^’ was set up. The 
worries of farm work also gave way before the advent 
of a trained superintendent and the colonizing of his 
laborers, and so the place grew and flourished under 
the owner’s eye. 

One of the pleasant episodes of the summer was a 
picnic on the Brandywine, when Mr. and Mrs. Sted- 
man were guests at Cedarcroft. It was a perfect June 
day, and the company consisted only of the famity and 
these two guests. A drive of five or six miles brought 
them to an enchanting meadow on the banks of the 
historic stream. Not a house was in sight. The 
Brandywine rippled past, and. curved around the nar-. 
row edge of the meadow. On one side was the creek 
and the wooded heights past which it flowed ; on the 
other groves of stately?- oaks, and the %dsta stretched for 
■ a mile up the stream. The party had spread its feast 
and was in full enjoyment of the scene, when they saw 
in the distance a herd of cattle coming slowly down 
the meadow. It was at least a hundred strong, and 
seemed to be attracted by the intruders. Nearer came 
the herd, and at last, halting, formed itself into a line 
of battle, reaching from one side of the meadow to the 
other. For a moment it looked as if this formidable 
host was about to charge, and the little party began to 
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consider if discretion might not be the better part of 
valor. The gentlemen had been wading in the creek, 
with long staffs in their hands, and a hurried council 
of war considered the expediency of their becoming 
pack animals to cany the ladies across the stream to 
safety on the wooded heights. Meanwhile the cattle 
also seemed to have been taking council, and an ad- 
vance party of eighteen or twenty moved forward for 
a reconnaissance. It was a slight sign of weakness or 
conciliation, and the two poets were suddenly inspired 
with daring and fun. Mr. Stedman, in great glee, 
flung himself upon the back of a fine, short-horned 
steer, and Bayard Taylor, like a sacrificial priest, took 
hold of one of the horns, and swinging his staff led the 
astonished animal and his rider about in triumphal pro- 
cession. It is to tliis that he refers in his sonnet to 
E, C. S., at Christmas, in the same year : — 

When clays were long, and o’er that farm of mine, 

Green Cedarcroft, the summer breezes blew, 

And from the walnut shadows I and you, 

Dear Edmund, saw the red laTO-roses shine, 

Or followed our idyllic Brandywine 

Tbrongh meadows flecked with many a flowery hue, 

To where with wild Arcadian pomp I drew 
Your Bacchic march among the startled kine, 

You gave me, linked with old Mseonides, 

Your loving sonnet,^ — record dear and true 
Of days as dear : and now, when suns are brief, 

And Chidstmas snows are on the naked trees, 

I give you this, — a withered winter leaf, 

Yet with your blossom from one root it grew, 

^ See Mr. Stedman^s sonnet, **To Bayard Taylor, with a Copy of the 
Iliad.^» 
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TO JEKVIS 'McenTEE. ; ■ 

Cebarcroft, Kennett Sql’AREj Pa., June 3, 1865 . 

I was yeiy glad to get your letter from Kondout, and felt, per- 
haps, a little uncliristiaii pleasure on learning that artists, as well 
as authors, have their petty daily household jobs to interfere with 
the work of hand and brain. Such have I, and I never shall get 
used to them. Habit does not soften their asperity, and it re- 
quires a forty-horse-power sense of duty to discharge them. If 
our food would only cook itself, our rooms do their own sweep- 
ing, and our gardens bring forth prime vegetables without weeds, 
what fine lives we should lead i 

At present I pay enormous sums to get about half the work 
done which needs to be done. A country-place ” is no economy, 
but it is a vast delight. The gardening this year satisfies us tol- 
erably. We have had cucumbers for six w'eeks past, and to-day 
pull our fii'st peas. Cantaloupes are in blossom, ditto toiuatoes, 
and cherries are ripe. The country here never w^as lovelier, and 
the best thing you can do is to come down to us for a week or 
two. We wdll try to see you at Kondoiit some time this summer, 
but cannot possi])ly leave home this month, 

I was in Washington to see the grand reviews, which tvere 
grand. The day after my return, Launt Thompson called here 
on his way back to New York, and I persuaded him to stay two 
days with me. On Monday came Stedman and wife, and re- 
mained until tins miming. Yesterday was my wife’s birthday, 
and we had a picnic on the banks of the Brandywine. You 
should have seen us moimted on grazing oxen and riding over 
the meadows, or wading the swift stream in water to the knees. 
We all wished for your presence. Stedman agreed with me that 
the scenery just suits your pencil. For the past six days the 
country is wrapped in a wonderful pale-blue haze, which makes 
the commonest landscape seem Arcadian. Your not coming this 
spring is a great disappointment to all of us, and we insist upon 
having you before we ail go back to New York for the winter. 
September is a pleasant month here, and will l>e especially so tMs 
year on account of. our large crop of peaches. 

We have been buiied in roses for a week past, and the atmos- 
phere for a huncbed yards round about the house is tinctured 
with the fragrance thereof. It is just the season for a sleepy, epi- 
curean, loafing spell. Why can’t you come and try it ? . . , 
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I have eommeiieed aiiothei* novel, bat aiu not yet tlirougb with 
tbe first chapter. This wall elaiiii me at home, for I cannot write 
elsewhere until after a residence of a week or two. If we come 
to Rondout I will only bring a sketch-book and ’water-colors. My 
wife sends best love, and repeats with me the old invitation, 
which we by no means intend to let drop, in spite of our bad luck 
■so far. * ■ 

I must now close to catch tliis afternoon’s mail. Pray send us 
your cartes^ if yon have ’em. At any rate, let me hear from you 
whenever those hands are not too much “ bunged ” with hoeing. 
I promise to respond as promptly as could be expected from one 
of our profession. 

TO E. C. STEDMAN. 

Cedarcegpt, Kennett Square, Pa., June 16, 1865. 
The wind was blowing from no^Ae-east, direct from Schooley’s 
Mountain, when I opened your letterful of pure oxygen into our 
opulent, indolent, summer atmosphere* I finished an article for 
the “Atlantic ’’ that day. As if I were not “a tool of the ele- 
ments”! “And as the Germans say. (Americanice, 

“ You ’d better believe it ! ”) Why, I am physically so condemna- 
bly tliin-skiimed that my cerebral productivity depends entirely on 
certain delicate conditions of the surface-nerves. The touch of 
dry sand or earth makes me shudder with horror ; the smell of 
wild grape-blossoms inebriates me with an unspeakable sense of 
luxury ; to feel velvet imder my bare soles is a heavenly delight. 
So of the winds, clouds, and all other elemental influences. I 
have steadfastly turned my faee away from the expression of sen- 
sation, because it is my strong (i. e., weak) point. W'hat your 
lungs are to you the skin of my whole body is to me. The ani- 
mal (not always in the grosser sense) and the spiritual renew 
their battle in me every morning. They are so evenly balanced 
that the strife is never decided. Health has its inconveniences 
as well as disease ; sometimes I am in doubt which is best. 

Would that we could go up into an high mountain apart and 
drink the rniik-puneh of human kindness with you ! But much 
I fear me that it is not to be. If we go to Cape May in August 
we must stay at home meanwhile, — I to write and inspect my 
cauliflowers, and M. to get ahead of the German printers. More- 
over, we have just rigged up my tenant house, and installed an 
old woman therein, who boardeth the male retainers, and who 
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still needeth oiir counsel and assistance in this (for the country) 
unusual amiiigement. Half the household bother is thus trans- 
ferred frcmi M.’s shoulders to those of the said old woman, and a 
new content descends upon Cedareroft. {ramson and George 
Tlionipson spent Sunday afternoon with us, — both agreealde 
gentlemen, in spite of the “World” and Copperheads. The an- 
nual meeting of the Progressives was very funny. G. and G. T. 
spoke admirable sense, but most of the others beleiied out bosh 
and rant. Some of them attacked me virulently a propos of 
“ Hannah Thurston,” so on Sunday morning I went over and 
gave them a blast in return. I was sweetly cool and composed, 
and stirred them up with pleasant irony. Such a writhing and 
groaning and howling as followed ! It was like sticking a pole 
into a cage of animals. G. T. was immensely diverted ; he 
whispered to me afterwards that he had never hear<l anything 
better. The meeting adjourned in haste to prevent a row. This 
thing has given me a little popularity, even among the reform- 
ers, — the first I have ever received at home. I like to make 
studies in corpora vili, and this has been a good one. 

By the bye, you came near losing a friend ten days ago, and 
in the most singular way ; for I never yet heard of a man being 
killed by his brother’s tombstone. The moniiinent for poor Fred 
came out from Philadelphia, and I summoned iifteeii or twenty 
of his old soldiers to help transport it to the cemetery. At the 
station three or four of us were engaged in turning over the lar- 
gest block, weighing perhaps 1,500 pounds, when the platform 
broke under the weight, and three of us went down in a heap 
upon the railroad track, eight or ten feet below. I was in front 
of the block. How I escaped I don’t know ; but I found myself 
after a moment of bewilderment standing on the track, with torn 
trousers, bleeding knees, and various contusions about the body. 
One other man was slightly biuiised. . . . 

Tell L. that my sketch of the Brandywine meadows has suc- 
ceeded admirably. She shall see it next winter. 

Now, why won’t you send me now and then a MS. poem as 
you write it ? I like that sort of literary interchange. The old 
fellows used to do it, and they were right. Don’t let us of our 
generation be so incorrigibly glued to our own bottoms, but be 
upper and nether millstones to each other. 

Well, this is enough for one day. It is cloudy, the house is 
still, the seclusion wraps me about like a mantle, and I am i’ the 
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vein for a talk mtli a friend. Though reading may be no pul- 
monary strain upon you, I remember in time that you have a 
semi-fear of my vitality, and know not how much of it I may 
have pitched upon these leaves. 

M. sends love to you and L. ; so does all Cedarcroft, in fact, 
including Jack, Picket, and the blind mare. Do write again ; 
you have now nothing else to do. 

TO JERVIS MCEKTEE. 

Cedarcroft, ICennett Square, Pa., June 17, 1860. 

I am glad to find, from your welcome letter, that there are so 
many points of sympathy between us. Your honest confessions 
are just such as I continually make to myself, and sometimes to 
others. I don’t think the artist nature incapable of attending 
to any of the practical details of life, — on the contrary, I think 
an artist or author might always be a superior business man 
if he chose, as the greater always includes the less, — but the 
search for beauty brings a distaste for everything material and 
mechanical. I have recently been occupied in cleaning and 
fitting up a tenant house (that is, directing, not doing the dirty 
work myself) for an old woman, who now boards all my male re- 
tainers, and so takes a vast deal of work and worry out of my 
own house and off my wife’s shoulders. A very happy change, 
now that it is accomplished, but how irksome while under 
way ! Little by little I hope so to organize the operations here 
that I shall be left tolerably free to my own devices. I enjoy 
the quiet and seclusion of this lovely pastoral region ; my mind 
works easily and pleasantly here, and there are no serious draw- 
backs except the possibility of being called from my sanctum at 
any moment, to have the coal-bin replenished, or to select trees to 
be felled for firewood, or to decide whether potatoes or corn first 
need attention, or to pay the butcher, or to drive the pigs out of 
the cabbages, or to nail a pale on the chicken-yard, or to blow up 
a lazy darkey for being slack in his hoeing. I can sit at my 
table, as I do now, with the windows open before me, and look 
out on the sloping, cedared lawn, the immense oaks on either 
side, the blossoming magnolias and the geranium-beds ; and all 
that I see harmonizes with the productive mood, — gently stim- 
ulates and refreshes me at my work. The wind in the leaves 
makes a soft, mellow accompaniment to the scratching of my 
pen, and the distant forms and tints of the clouds excite my im- 
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agination. Perliaps tids end of the scale would go too ingii, and 
kick a beam soiiiewliere out of sight, but for the hard, eoiniiion- 
place duties which balance it. I guess ‘‘ things ” are about light, 
after all. When I compare my life with that of my iieiglibrirs 
round about, I am very well satisfied, I am veritably richer 
than our two oi‘ three semi-jnillioiiaii'es, because, altliongli I save 
less, I spend more, and have no amdety from precarious invest- 
ments. Besides, I am insensible to the gossip and the narrow 
prejudices of a country commimity, and make fun out of every- 
thing intended to annoy me. By following this course I have 
not only secured my independence, but also a certidn amount of 
respect. 

My pen has run on, unconsciously, until the sight of this foniih 
page warns me not to bore yon. We are all in good spirits, now 
that oiir iicrtisehold is so arranged that we can receive a friend or 
friends at any time. We do not yet give up the hope of seeing 
you here before tlie winter. If you caidt come for one week, 
can’t you for ikree ? I ’ll give you a studio, and you can paint as 
much as you like. Besides, I ’ll order a small picture, if that 
will be any indiicement. M. and I want to have out place en- 
riched by the presence of all our friends, and your presences 
have been sorely lacking to us. . » . 

We have green tomatoes and cantaloupes on our vines, and the 
Latakia tobacco (the only plants in the United States) are com- 
ing into blossom. 

The reference at the close of this letter is to a eii- 
rions contribution to American crops which Bajarcl 
Taylor made from his traveling experience. The La- 
takia tobacco is iiicligenoiis to Eg'jT_:>t, where he had 
known its agreeable qualities. A friend had brought 
some seed from Egypt, and the experiment was made 
of raising plants from it at Cedarcroft. The re- 
sult was so successful that the poet entered into ar- 
rangements with a seedsman, who sold the seed with 
profit. At MJiii Novgorod, also, a' melon from the 
Caspian had so pleased Bayard Taylor and his wife 
that they saved the seed, planted' it at Cedarcroft, 
mixed it with the variety of Mountain Sweet, and pro- 
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duced a new and very fine watermelon, tlie seed of 
wMcli they also made popular. 

TO E. C. STEDMAN. 

Cedaecroft, Kennett Square, Pa., July 19, 1865. 

... I am very jolly tliese days. The “ Tribune ’’ declared a 
dividend of 8500 a share, besides laying aside a surplus of 
800,000. Tills gives me 82,500 where I expected only $500 ; 
and from Putnam I get for three months’ copyright $520, where 
my estimate (on account of the dull trade) was only $250. 
Moreover, Fields has just sent me checks of $200 for a singular 
story called “ Beauty and the Beast,” $100 for a paper on the 
“ Author of * Saul,’ ” and $50 for a poem, The Sleeper.” (I ’ll 
send you the last with this, if I can find time to copy it.) Thus 
I am unexpectedly rich, and the fact so stimulates my mental 
activity that I am writing every day, both on my novel and the 
** St. John.” Prose by daylight, and poetry by night ! — a new 
tandem, which I never drove before, but it goes smoothly and 
well. Freedom from pecuniary anxiety gives my brain a genial 
glow, a nimble ease, a procreative power, which I never feel at 
other times. I sing better after the thorn is pulled out of my 
breast. Nature designed some men to be rich, — you and me, for 
instance. Nothing hut the accident of ill-health has prevented 
you from paying an income-tax of $1,000 a year. . , . 

... I quite agree with what you say of Niagara. I have been 
there a dozen times, and know every phase of the creature ; yet 
"awe” is an emotion I never felt. I was never overpowered 
and crushed — neither was ever any sensible person — by the 
plunge and roar ; hut I reveled in the endless motion, the blos- 
soming spray, and the splendid emerald along the curving brink. 
The fall fascinated me, hut didn’t overwhelm me in any sense. 
The ocean has ten bushels of mystery and suggestiveness where 
the fall has a quai*t. Still, the latter is a wonderful thing, and 
I like it. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE PICTUEE OF ST. JOHN. 

1865-1867. 

The sober hermifc I, 

Whose evening songs but few approach to hear, — 

Who, if those few should cease to lend an ear, 

Would sing them to the forest and the aky 
Contented ; amgiiig for myself alone. 

The Poet\% Jourml* 

The field of profitable work which his novels had 
opened gave Bayard Taylor hope that he could relin- 
quish lectiuing except in places so near to New York 
as to rid the labor of its greatest evil. He hailed the 
prospect of this freedom with rejoicing as holding out 
the promise of greater leisure of mind and body for 
the writing of poetry. ‘‘The Picture of St. John” 
had now come to absorb his thought. At first working 
at it alternately with the “ Story of Kennett,” he be- 
came so fasemated by the poem that he pushed aside 
his novel, and everything else which stood in the w^ay, 
and abandoned himself to the luxury of composition. 

TO T. B. ALBBIGH. 

Cebahckoft, Kennett Squakk, Pa*, August 16, 1865. 

... I liave been Imrd at work this summer, my St. John 
having suddenly “ hopped up revived (in the elassical phrase of 
Olympus Pump), and demanded to be written. So I wrote : 
and behold I the TMrd Book is fiuislK^d, and I commence the 
Fourth and Last to-night. Moreover, I have written for the 
“Atlantic” a poem (“The Sleeper”), — not a reminiscencls of 
the N. Y. and N. H. K. E. ! — a eriticM paper (“ The Author of 
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‘ Saul ’ and a long and very queer Russian story Beauty 
and the 13east*^), all of which you will find in the coming num- 
bers. I shall look out expectantly for your sonnet. My novel 
has only advanced to the second chapter, but ^^St. John” has 
precedence over all other guests of the brain. He is my private 
luxury, — from head to tail of my own solitary begetting, — and 
I drop everything when he comes. The poem is one of the great 
delights of my life, and I do not intend to care a D. whether or not 
it is popular. It is mine : that ’s enough. I shall have it finished, 
the Lord willing, in another month. My lecturing this year will 
be done in October and November, and I shall have the winter 
free in New York. Then we can consult, and revise, and pre- 
pare. I congratulate you on your most agreeable summer pro- 
gramme. If it were not that I shall be absent, .1 should msist 
on your spending your October in Cedareroft. Bnt I must be 
away then, — just our loveliest season, — in order that I may 
have a full, free winter in New York, for the first time since 
1851. I have recently been summing up my labors for the last 
seven years, and they are almost incredible. I need and must 
have resti and will have complete rest of mind and body as soon 
as St. John ” and the novel are finished. 

‘‘The Author of ‘ Saul,’” referred to in the last let- 
ter, is the title of a biographical and critical paper 
which Bayard Taylor contributed to the “Atlantic 
Monthly, ” with a view to directing attention to the 
drama of “ Saul,” which had been published anony- 
mously at Montreal, and had not yet received the pub- 
lic recognition which he conceived was its due. His 
article was influential in leading to its re-issue in the 
United States, and Mr. Charles Heavysege, the au- 
thor of the drama, wrote to his sympathetic reviewer, 
“ Your good opinion and that of several of your most 
eminently gifted countrymen goes far to repay me for 
that deferring of hope which to the strongest of us is 
apt to make the heart sick. Your qualified yet gen- 
erous commendation is more grateful to me and more 
highly valued than would be a loud and general hnzm 
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proceeding from a vulgar popular vanit}", or any pre- 
mature outburst of ignorant admiration and applause/® 

TO GEOEGE H. BOICEH. 

CeDARCROFT, KE3?:!fETT.SQtJAKE, Fa., 1865. 

... I am working liard at my “ St. John,” and if I were sure 
of three weeks without any worry ” (of the low, sneaking, ma- 
terial sort.) would see the end. I am now urriting on the Fourth 
and Last Book. The subject possesses me most vitally, and wliai. 
I have done tiiis summer is not the worst part of the poem. It 
will make about 3,200 lines, of wdiieh I have written some 2,600 
already. I am now impatient to hiiish, as further delay will not 
improve the work, but rather the contrary. I feel the first wave 
of a eurrent which may drift me away from the poetical stage 
which this poem repi-e.seuts. When I close it, I stand scpiarely 
upon tolerably matured powers, with all tasks finished, and a 
clear, fresh field before me. Do you feel these transitions? 
This is my third, and in all probability the last. But come, and 
we will regulate all things in our talk. 

Cedaecroft, Sunday f Auyust 27, 1865. 

To-day I have finished my ‘SSt. John” ! That you may know 
the bulk of this poem, conceived fifteen years ago, but chiefly 
written since March, 1863, let me give you this material state- 
ment : Book I., The Artist, 98 stanzas ; Book II., The Woman, 
103 stanzas ; Book III., The Child, 102 stanzas ; Book IV., The 
Picture, 94 stanzas. Total, 397 stanzas, or 3,176 lines I You 
have seen (and may or may not remember something of) Book 
I. I can only say that Book II. is better than I., III. better 
than II., and IV. better than III. Of the poem as a wliole you 
must judge when you come out, which I hope will be within the 
next ten days. Graham does not write to me very positively 
about coming, but I shall send him another missive to-morrow 
morning, of a more threatening and persuasive character. Now 
that I have done my task I am impatient to have a poet’s im- 
pression. The thing is mine, mine alone, from beginning to end, 
and -will either make or unmake forever my title of poet. I am 
possessed, mastered by it ; and the impetus which carried me so 
swiftly to the end still drives me, though now towards no end. 
I am at the same time exhausted, and unable to rest. 

We have lovely weather, and Cedarcroft was never more ea« 
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joyable. I really must see you here before I go westward ; I 
shall insist on Graham coming by the end of this week, and will 
duly inform you, so that you may come with him : though I hope 
that your movements will not wait upon his, but that you will 
come in any case. 

My mood is a reflection from our old days of 49 and ’50. Do 
you remember those daj^'S ? 

The concentration of mind which saw the comple- 
tion of ‘‘ The Picture of St. John ’’ obtains expression 
in these almost overwTought words. A more definite 
record of the mood in which he found himself when 
the last line w^as written appears in a note appended 
to the first draft of the poem, and bearing the same 
date as the last quoted letter to Mr. Boker : — 

Cedareroft, August 27, 1865, Sunday, 12.30 p, M. 
I commenced ‘ The Picture of St. John’ in June, 
1850, with no very clear conception, and no more se- 
rious purpose than to write a narrative poem of love 
and sorrow, with an artist as the hero. Its only re- 
lation to ai*t, as nearly as I can recall my idea, was 
this : that the artist should seek his subject in nature, 
and in his own experience of life. The picture of the 
young St. John, painted from his child, was to be 
the basis of his fame and success. My conception of 
the poem was wholly and intensely subjective. Some 
providential instinct held me from writing more than 
twenty-two stanzas, and even when, in 1854, 1 recom- 
xnenced, a vague feeling that the theme contained ma- 
terial which I was not mature enough to use made me 
desist. But I never gave up the idea of completing 
the poem at some future time. I carried this book 
with me, everywhere, upon my travels, — to Sweden, 
Gexmiany, Italy, Greece; to Germany again; even 
upon lecturing tours through our Western States, — 
but never seriously took up the pen until after com- 
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pleting ‘ Hannali Thurston,’ in St. Petersburg, about 
the end of March, 1863 ; and feeling the urgent iiet^xl 
of some further creative exercise of what faculties I 
have, I resumed this poem rather as an experiment. 
I soon discovered, by the new and more important 
shape which it assumed in my mind, that the time had 
come when, if ever, it should be written. Since then, 
for nearly two years and a half, it has been constantly 
present to my imagination; and, with little variation 
from the original outline of the story, the whole cliar- 
aeter and purpose of the poem has changed. Such as 
it now is, it has grown naturally through the growth 
of my own mind. Whatever faults or merits the poem 
may have, it is rn.y oicn^ unsuggested by any eircuim 
stance, and uninfluenced by any creation of others. 
It closes the second stage of my development as a 
poet, and is already colored, towards the end, by the 
growth of what I feel to be a new (and probably the 
last) stage of my poetic faculty, I have written only 
as the desire and the need impelled me, — never as a 
task, but always as a vital joy. Whatever verdict may 
be pronounced upon it, I feel and know that it is be- 
yond all comparison the one good thing which I have 
produced. I lay down the pen with sorrow, but the 
end is reached and I dare not go beyond it.” 

The poem was laid aside to wait for a final revision 
before printing, and work resumed on the novel. A 
proposition had been made and accepted by which 
Bayard Taylor was to give a series of lectures at the 
W est, under charge of a business firm, to be free from 
all responsibility and risk, and receive a fixed sum for 
the course. As the following letter will show, the ar- 
rangement fell fclirough, and he returned to his old 
method for a while in the fall, before settling in New 
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York for the winter. The reference to an outing is 
to a journey which Bayard Taylor and his wife took 
in August, to the northward, in the course of which 
they yisited Mr. and Mrs. McEntee at Eondout. 

TO JERVIS M^^EHTEE. 

Cedarcroft, Kennett Square, Pa., August 30, 1865. 

I intended to have reported to you long before this, seeing 
that we reached home on the 15th ; but you will understand my 
delay, and pardon it at once, when I tell you that I have been 
possessed, soul and body, with my poem. And now — just fif- 
teen years after I wrote the first stanza — the work is done — 
DONE ! I have been almost crazy over it, — unable to drop the 
pen, — and in these fifteen days since my return have written a 
thousand lines. My Picture of St. John’^ is painted at last, — 
a large canvas, but with few figures, — completely painted, in all 
its parts, and only lacks the final varnishing. I am now plunged 
in a mingled sensation of delight, relief, and regret, which you, 
an artist, will not require me to explain. This poem is the one 
good thing I have done ; but I care very little whether the pub- 
lic will think so, or not, when it is published. I have written it 
for myself, and a few others, of whom you are one. It gives the 
inner life of an artist, and liis growth, with all the power of 
poetry which I possess, and is, so far, a new thing in literature. 

2!*row I must buckle to work on my new novel, and when that 
is finished I shall consider myself entitled to a yearns rest, at 
least. I shall have much more time than I anticipated, for the 
beautiful arrangement for lecturing in the West (of which I be- 
lieve I told you) has fallen to pieces. I learned yesterday that 
the parties with whom I made the contract are bankrupt, and 
so the delightful sum of four thousand dollars upon which I 
counted does not and will not exist. My new barn and out- 
buildings, and various other improvements, thus tumble down 
before they are built ; but I am jolly, for all that. It is the 
height of folly to blubber over what can’t be helped : life is too 
precious for unavailing lamentation. We have already sketched 
a simpler programme for the fall and winter, — or, rather, re- 
turned to the old plan, before the flattering offer was made and 
accepted. We live on the freshest and most succulent vegeta- 
bles, the most aromatic peaches, and hugest sugary melons this 
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earth produces, and are happj. I sell my surplus at good 
prices, and find snch a satisfaction therein that I intend plaiit- 
ing eight hundred additional peach-trees this fall I My grapes 
are already ripe, and are admirable in bloom and flavor. More- 
over, I have just purchased six hundred bushels of lime, a pyra- 
mid of manure, and two tons of phosphate, determined to make 
my picturesque acres pay for their keep. I wish you could come 
here this fail, and help me arrange and decide how best to use 
Katime without spoiling her looks. 

We had a most agreeable visit at Springfield, and reached 
Boston on the Friday night after leaving you. Making our 
head(piarters there, spent Saturday with Whittier at Ames- 
bury, and on Sunday drove to Xaliant, and passed the afternoon 
with Longfellow. The weather was perfection, and the eofist 
scenery more charming than I ever saw it before. The Atlantic 
was as blue as the Mediterranean. I met Suydain, who told me 
that he and Gifford ^ 'were at ISTewburyport, and Whittredge at 
Portsmouth. We left Boston on Monday evening, and came di- 
rectly home by the Xewport way. So ended the short but de- 
lightful summer vacation. It is pleasant to know your Kondout 
nook, and to put you, in memory, among your proper surround- 
ings. ■ ■ 

I expect Graham and Boker (if they don^t disa 2 )point me) in a 
few days. With that exception my autumn wall be lonely. 
Perhaps, if my funds run low, I shall go out to Iowa and Kansas 
in October, and pick up a few lectures. I have still this good 
staff (though a tiresome crutch) upon which to lean at need. 
But next winter I shall and must have free in New York, even if 
I have to borrow my expenses, xind next summer, D. Y., wc 
shall all go to Italy ! 

TO E. C. STJilDMAN. 

Cedaecboft, Kexkett Square, Pa., September 1, 1865. 

Your Sunday message from the Adirondacks was welcome in 
every way. It had a healthy, resinous twang, which, without 
your assurance of the same, would have told me of your physical 
im];)roveinent. Stay as long as you can, therefore, and bring 
back to ns a double portion of strength from the hills. Your 
fare and surroundings make a profound impression both upon M. 
and myself ; but since we can’t share them, we take up our bas- 
1 The late Sanford B. Gifford. 
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kets, go out-of-doors, and gather a husliel of the loveliest peaches 
— in flavor, color, and aromatic breath — ever grown. Then we 
pluck bunches of the pink Delaware, the misty blue Isabella, and 
the black Concord grape. Then we press upon huge melons to 
see wliicli, by a soft, crisp crack of the heart, gives sign of 
sugary ripeness. Then we gather the rotund Due d’iiiigoulenie 
and the honey-blooded Doyenne d^Ete, and diess our spoils for 
the table with Bacchic vine-leaves. The butcher has left a quar- 
ter of siieeulent lanih, there is okra fresh pulled for our gumbo 
soup, great egg-plants tiimhie about the Idtchen floor, and the 
cellar is lieaped with tomatoes, squashes, green corn, Lima beans, 
and fresh celery, matured by a wonderful invention of my own. 
Moreover, the last bottle of sparkling Moselle is in ice, and will 
be drunk at dinner, to commemorate — what ? 

This brings me to a piece of news which I am vain enough, 
selfish enough, and ridiculous enough to communicate to you, O 
my friend, without loss of time, iix the hallucination that you 
will experience a mild thrill of sympathetic interest. I have fin- 
ished my “ Picture of St. John ’’ 1 Soon after writing to you 
last, I found that the leading horse of my tandem was running 
away with me, so I cut loose from the prose animal in the thills, 
jumped upon Pegasus just as the wings were growing out of his 
shoulders and flanks, and off we went ! I was possessed, as I 
have not been for years, — utterly absorbed, distrait, and lost for 
the material aspects of life. So, by August 1st, the Tliird 
Book — which was barely commenced, you may remember — 
was finished. Then M. and I went on a ten days^ trip to Ron- 
dout (McEntees) and Massachusetts, spending a day with dear 
old Whittier at Amesbury and a day with Longfellow at ]!fa- 
hant. We had a charming little journey, but I was pursued by 
“ St. John,” and no sooner had I returned home than I recom- 
menced, with, the same overpowering possession. One day I 
wrote nineteen stanzas 1 not because I was hurried, but because 
it was impossible to drop the pen. ' So, a week ago, the Fourth 
and last Book was finished. Then, still unsatisfied, I turned 
back and re-wrote the first third of Book First, rounding and 
completing the poem ; then the introductory Proem ; and now, 
everything being completed at last and laid aside to cool for the 
final revision, behold the explanation of the Moselle ! You can- 
not conceive how I rejoice at having thus been forced to finish 
my task, the last half of which is much better than the first. The 
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poem is tlie one good thing I Imve done, l>ut I don’t know 
wlietlier relief or regret is. my predominant feeling now. Tor 
tile first time in many years I feel my physical nature completely 
bound and trodden under foot by the intellectuaL But it is not 
altogether agreeable. I was fast losing my appetite, my healthy 
sleep, and my delight in air and sunshine. 

A four weeks’ lecturing tour in the West broke into 
tbe autumn and interrupted work on Kennett/’ but 
after a rest at Cedarcroft, where he lingered until the 
winter snows came, Bayard Taylor went, with his fain- 
ily, into winter quarters in New York, and settled 
down to work on his novel. He looked forward to a 
quiet winter of social pleasures and freedom from work 
as soon as his novel should be completed ; to the old 
delights of painting, and then to poetry and a revision 
of St. John.” He had reached one of those stages 
where he was minded to halt, look about him leisurely, 
and wait for the next impulse which should send him 
forward. Idle he could never be : if he did not work 
in earnest, he worked in fun ; if poetry did not inspire 
him, he played with the muse and teased her into giv- 
ing out quips and oddities. But there were tides in 
his life, and it was one thing to work as under posses- 
sion, another to work from sheer inability of his mind 
to remain inactive. He had, besides, so far disposed 
of schemes and fancies that now he looked leather to 
the large movements of his mind than to merely busy 
occupation. The writing of a sustained poem had 
made him indifferent to lesser motifs; the carrying 
forward of a plot in a substantial novel had accus- 
tomed him to full measure in intellectual effort ; and 
perhaps it is not insignificant that he should, at this 
time, have found satisfaction in the sonnet, as if even 
in the briefer expressions of poetry he chose a form 
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tvlaich to tlie poetic soul is like a planet, — a brilliant 
gleam in appearance, a vast world in reality. 

He did not lack opportunities for literaiy occupa- 
tion. His position invited proposals from publishers 
and editors, but he knew his own powers well by this 
time, and he was not to be diverted from the plan of 
his life, — though, to be sure, a new barn or green- 
house was a tolerably potent engine to draw him off 
his conscious course. An entliusiastic admirer, plot- 
ting great things for himself and his idol, proposed a 
new monthly magazine, to be called “ Bayard Taylor's 
Journal,’' and received the following reply : — 

New Yokk, December 16, 1865. 

Dear Sir, — The undertaking you suggest never entered my 
mind, for the simple reason that, as I am individually constituted, 
it is utterly impracticable. 

1. I never would give my own name to a periodical. That is 
a thing which publishers do (Chambers, Blackwood, etc.), not 

' authors, 

2. I never w^ould allow my name to be responsible before the 
public for the conduct of a journal, unless I actually assumed the 
responsibility, not even if my best literary friend were the editor. 
There is no satisfaction in even a pint of hot water which has 
been heated by somebody else. 

3. Nothing is a more precarious venture th^n the establish- 
ment of a new journal. It is just one of those things wherein 
IjJ'ed Buntline might succeed, and the angel Gabriel fail. 

4. In any case, this is not the time for such a venture. Sev- 
eral dozens of new periodicals have been started within the year, 
more are announced, and there will soon be a surfeit. 

With regard to Mr. Dickens, I happen to know that there is 
not a better man of business in all England. He is his own pub- 
lisher, editor, and man-of-all-work. Hot even an advertisement 
goes upon the covers of Ms magazine without having passed 
through Ms hands. He directs, personally, all the details of the 
business, and is found daily at Ms working desk in the office. 

Einally, I once allowed my name to be used as simply co-ed- 
ite of Graham’s Magazine,’* to my lasting regret and disgust. 
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Henceforward I put my name to notliing tliat is not wholly and 
solely my own, and the most brilliant pecuniary glitter will not 
change my mind. Very truly yours, 

Bayahb Tayloe. 

Bayard Taylor found his relief from the work and 
care of the day in the social diversions of the evening. 
His house had come to he the meeting-place of a 
group of artists, men of letters, and cultivated peo- 
ple who liked best such associates. Among these, the 
tired poet was like a boy, and his own contagious 
cheerfulness was so genuine that no one was surprised 
at it, or imagined that it was not the habitual temper 
of his days. The charm of these evenings was in their 
unconventionality, their hearty yet refined devotion 
to fun and frolic, and the impromptu wit which turned 
the shop even into merry-making* Among the ha- 
bitues were the Stoddards, Stedmans, McEntees, Mr. 
S. E. Gifford, Mr. Launt Thompson, Mr. Macdon- 
ough, Mr. Aldrich, Mr, Whitelaw Reid, Mr. Eastman 
Johnson, as well as some unknown to fame, but wel- 
comed for their wit and geniality. One would occa- 
sionally see Horace Greeley open the door a crack, 
squeeze in like a bashful boy, and seat himself in a 
chair nearest the door. Once I remember,’’ writes 
an artist of these evenings, ‘^when the Taylors had 
rooms in Eighth Street, and a number of us, among 
whom I recall Gifford, Cranch, Launt Thompson, the 
Stoddards, and McEntees, had been celebrating some 
anniversary, — a birthday, perhaps. Towards evening 
it was proposed to go to my studio. We gathered up 
the salads and remaining dishes, and hiding them un- 
der cloaks and shawls adjourned to my rooms and 
spent the evening. Some of the other artists came in, 
and at last they lighted up their studios, and we went 
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from one to the other, dressing up in any fantastic 
thing we found in the studios, — Arctic dresses from 
Bradford’s and Indian tog’gery from Bierstadt’s.” 

If art was turned into sport, so was literature. One 
favoiute entertainment was the wiiting of impromptu 
verses upon some subject, the poets being furnished 
with tags of rhymes ; or parodies were peipetrated on 
the spur of the moment. Here is one of Bayard Tay- 
lor’s bits of nonsense : — 

THE VALE OF AUREA. 

There ’s not in this wide world a color so sweet 
As that bill where the ochre and indigo meet ; 

Where the shadows are umber, the lights are gamboge, 

And the clouds in the distance are tinted with rouge. 

Oh, the last drop of varnish and oil shall depart 
Ere the hue of the pigments shall fade from my heart ; 

Ere the glow of sienna shall fall to decay, 

And the gloom of asphaltum shall vanish away. 

It is not that Hature hath spread o’er the scene 
The olive and lake and Veronese green ; 

’T is not the soft magic of madder and blue, 

Hoi* the glitter of cadmium shining all tliroiigli. 

Oh, no ! ’T is that purchasers eager ai’e near, 

And the price shall be higher, for the colors are dear. 

If the frame is expensive the picture will sell, 

And at least for two weeks I shall eat and drink well. 

“ Trying to analyze my own deliglit in these gather- 
ings,” writes the artist whose letter is quoted above, 
it seems to me that it came from the feeling of free- 
dom from restraint and criticism. These bright men 
and women were sufficient unto each other. The un- 
ostentatious hospitality was so cheerily dispensed ; the 
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ignoring and forgetting all '■vexing and disturbing af- 
fairs in his home being one of the marked features in 
Taylor’s character. Busy, ' hard-working man as he 
was, he must have had many trials and annoyances, 
as we all have, but the friends who were always ready 
to go to his house never wondered why Taylor wns 
particularly cheerful, for he was that always as a mat- 
ter of course.” 

The Stoxy of Kemiett ” was finished in January 
and published early in April. While engaged upon 
it the author had a letter from an old friend, criti- 
cising the two novels already published, and his rei3ly 
intimates something of the attitude which he took 
toward his works of fiction. 


TO JOHN B. PHILLIPS. 

New York, Jamumj^, 1806. 

«... Hannah” is not my *‘pet child” (no prose work of 
mine is, or can be), hut the book has certain positive merits which 
I can see, although I be its author. Artistically, it is not a fail- 
ure. To be sure, it has serious faults : it lacks movement, 
especially in the first half ; there is much unnecessary detail, fre- 
quently a want of relief, and some of the characters are imper- 
fectly developed. But Hannah Thurston, the woman, is a 
successful creation ; the scope and plan of the hook are correct. 
Were I to wiite it again, I would retain these as they are. . . . 
As to << Jolm Godfrey,” it is greatly superior to Hannah Thurs- 
ton ” in execution. It is livelier, more entertaining to the general 
reader, and written in a more fresh and vigorous style, but the 
subject is less original. Both books have had a great sale, and 
are still selling at a surprising rate, considering they are already 
old. I am glad you like John, — men generally do ; while the 
women still prefer Hannah. My pet novel is one upon which I 
am now engaged, and which will he published in about two 
months. It is totally different from the others, — altogether ob- 
jective in subject and treatment, — and I know it will greatly 
interest you, whether you may like it or not. 
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Some details of defense of ‘‘Hannah Thurston^* 
were added, and brought later a second letter from his 
friend, in which the impressions received upon a sec- 
ond reading were given* The letter came just as Bay- 
ard Taylor was returning with his family to Cedar- 
croft. The answer to this letter gives further history 
of his ventures in fiction. 

TO JOHN B. PHILLIPS. 

Kennett Square, Pa., Ap'il % 1866. 

. . . My new novel, “ The Story of Kennett,’’’ promises to be a 
marked success, so fai’ as present indications go. Although the 
publishing business is as fiat as possible, more than six thousand 
copies have been ordered in advance of publication, and the few 
who have read the book are unanimous as to its interest. I am 
curious to hear your verdict. 

I have not your second letter at hand to-day ; it is among 
some papers yet unpacked. (We only returned from iN'ew York 
day before yesterday.) But I was a little amused at the new 
aspects which Hannah Thurston ” presented to you on a second 
reading. The same thing has happened in this neighborhood. 
Several of those who were at first most indignant have since 
confessed that they liad overlooked or misinterpreted many im- 
portant points, and are now much better satisfied. I probably 
could not have entered upon a new literary field with a better 
subject, because the very diJfferenee of opinion was an advantage. 
For tins reason I deliberately chose it, not wishing to venture 
either ^^John Godfrey” or the “Story of Kennett” (both of 
which were Jirst conceived, years ago) upon an experiment. 
Each work has taught me much that I could not have known 
without writing it, and, whatever may be individual opinions, lias 
upon the whole advanced my position as an author. I am en- 
tirely satisfied, — not with tlie works themselves, God forbid ! 
but %nth the result of the experiment, — and am now sure that I 
can write a good and charaeteristie American novel. My mind 
is now so trained by twenty years’ work that I cannot rest with- 
out production, and as my standard of literary art recedes just in 
proportion as I approach it I am all the time kept in good heart, 
I began ten years, in development, behind almost every other 
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author whom I know, and therefore shall eontinne to gi’ow when 
many of them haye reached their full stature. Wliateyer may 
be the faults of “ H. T.” (and I confess to a great many), the 
booksellers tell me that it already has the character of a stand- 
ard work. Now, two and a half years after publication, there is 
a steady, permanent demand for it. The same jieopie also say 
(looking at the thing solely as a matter of business) that I am 
entirely successful as a noyelist. But I know my own deficien- 
cies, and attribute what success I have to want of satisfaction 
in former works, — the spur that drives me onward. I have 
never before worked so steadily and untiringly mth the pen as 
last year, and I shall work harder tliis year than the last. There 
is no lack of material. So long as the faculty does not flag I 
shall labor, finding a Joy in solid, conscientious work which I 
never found in tiie youthful glow and formless excitement of a 
very undeveloped brain. 

The Story of Kennett ” was received, not only by 
a larger public, but also by a more unanimous press. 
The idyllic character of the work, its freedom from 
burning questions, and its objectivity gave it great 
popularity. The people conversant with the locality 
of the tale were especially eager to read it. Only one 
passage received condemnation, and as the fullest crit- 
icism of it was from the pen of his old Kennett friend, 
John B. Phillips, we reproduce it here, with the au- 
thor’s defense : — 

L. has just finished reading me the ‘ Story of 
Kennett,’ ” writes Mr. Phillips, with which, in the 
main, we were very much delighted. With one soli- 
tary exception I think it admirable ! W e drove on 
through it at a rapid pace. The chase, the raising, the 
eorn-husking, the journey to Chester, the robbery, the 
flood at Chad’s Pord, the peril, the rescue, the daring 
Sandy Plash and Deb Smith, all throw a glamour of 
romance over the whole thing. The wanderings of 
Sandy and Deb, the final capture of the former on the 
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Brandywine, are admirable. The love is all right, too ; 
Martha Deane capital. Indeed, the whole thing was 
sweeping toward a complete and perfect success, with- 
out slip, halt, flaw, or blemish. We stopped again 
and again to praise. L. said twenty times, ‘ I w^aiit to 
write to him and tell him how much I admire it.’ I 
noticed nothing that jarred at all until we came to the 
funeral of old Barton. Mary Potter’s course began to 
grate on my feelings then, and kept on doing it all 
through. I stopped the reading and made my first 
objection there, almost at the end of the book. As 
this is the very climax of the whole thing, you have of 
course well considered what you were about, and my 
objections will not change your own ideas. But I am 
bound to give my real opinion, if I give any opinion 
of the book at all. It seemed to me like a ship grat- 
ing on sunken rocks, in sight of the harbor. Mary 
Potter announces before she leaves home that that is 
to be ‘ her day,’ and she makes a field day of it for 
certain. I am sorry to think that she damages herself 
seriously by her course. I am disj)osed to deny to her 
altogether the right to call it her day. It was a day 
set apart for a funeral, at which all people, civilized 
and savage, feel bound to act with more than ordinary 
decorum, to suppress their passions and postpone their 
private rights, wrongs, and grievances. The relatives 
and neighbors of the old man, it is to be presumed, 
honestly meant to give him a decent burial. They had 
a right to do it without molestation from Mary Potter 
or any one else. They had never harmed her, the 
other relations never harmed her ; the old man had left 
her twenty thousand dollars, and she knew it, or at 
least that she was left something. Why not allow him 
a decent burial ? What had the funeral party to do 
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witli the fact of her having been married to Alfred for 
twenty-five years ? "What had that to do with- the fu- 
neral ? Wliat had her triumph or her justiii cation to 
do with it ? IFhat right had she to make the old 
man’s coffin a platform on which to exhibit her tri- 
umph or her Justification, and, to use her own words, 
to make it her day ? She suffered so mixch ! Eveiy- 
body suffers or has suffered. But she had a right as 
wife to^do it! Technically, she had. I have a right 
to break a fiuiei^al procession in the street, — the street 
is as much mine as anybody’s ; but I don’t do it. The 
rule in short is, You are bound to ■ postpone ■ the exer- 
cise of your rights at a funeral if it should rnar the 
solemnity or propriety of the occasion. . . . But the 
principal person who has my sympathy on that occa- 
sion is Gilbert Potter. He is the man that is p'illoried, 
Tor Mm the thing must have been perfectly awful. 1 
can’t imagine how his worst or meanest enemy, by the 
utmost stretch of malice, could have by any possi- 
bility contrived a more harrowing way of breaking to 
him a most loathsome fact. His humiliation is perfect 
and complete. I agree with him that Sandy Flash 
were a much better father. I fail to see much tri- 
umph in Mary’s hanging on to All’s rotten carcass. 
The funeral becomes a rabble not pleasant to contem- 
plate. The procession is broken, and men lash their 
horses to get ahead and gloat their greedy eyes on the 
pilloried Alf and Potter and the triumphant Mary 
Potter.” 

To this Bayard Taylor replied : — 

Your criticism of ^ Kennett ’ astounded me quite 
as much as your rage about ‘Hannah.’ That you 
should have picked out the most powerful, most dra- 
matic, most (by all the principles of art and life) Jus- 
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tifiable chapter in the book for condemnation almost 
takes the breath out of me. You must remember that 
Mary Potter is both proud and stubborn ; a merely 
good woman could never have exhibited her energy 
and determination. She had fixed, for years, just this 
justification in her mind; there is a vein of supersti- 
tion about her ; she sees simply what she believes the 
Lord has directed her to do, and she does it. What 
you say of the order of funerals in Kennett is quite 
true. Such an incident as I have described probably 
never occurred, but that makes no difference whatever. 
It is natural for Mary to do it; there could be no 
other culmination to her history. I was a year study- 
ing out the plot before I began to write, and the idea 
of the denouement at the funeral came to me like an 
inspiration.” 

As soon as the novel was finished Bayard Taylor 
took up again The Picture of St. John,” and had re- 
vised it for publication by the time Kennett ” was 
fairly launched. The novel was coming back to him 
in a hundred ways in the congratulation of friends and 
notices of the press, hut his mind was set on his poem 
and its final form far more intently. A thing done 
had not the charm of a thing doing. His translation 
of “ Faust ” also was resumed. 

TO E. C. STEDMAN. 

Cebaecroft, Kennett Square, Pa., A]ml 15 (Sunday), 1860 . 

I wisK you could be here to-day to smell tlie blossoming liya- 
eintbs on our terrace, and to go out with us and gather the first 
wild-wood flowers. It throws me into an incredulous ecstasy to 
see huddiiig, growing, and greening all over the land. More- 
over, in spite of various worries (inevitable, I suppose) with my 
retainers, I am in the Jolliest mood. On Friday I received let- 
ters from Teimyson, Whittier, and Howells. Tennyson praises 
my blu^and-gold poems, and cordially invites me to revisit Mm 
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in England. Whittier is enthnsiastic about Kemiett ; ditto 
Howells. The former says it eontains ** as good things as t,here 
are in the English language ; ” the latter, “ it is the best histtjri- 
cal (historical in the sense of reti'ospeetive) novel ever written in 
America.” Curtis said very nearly the same thing to me at our 
dinner. So, you see, my hope and your prophecy are in a way to 
be fulfilled. Tbe people in this county are buying it like mad. 
I was ill the West Chester book-store yesterday, and fomid tliree 
men walking out with it in their pockets and two buying it at the 
counter. I am refreshed, encouraged, stimulated, delighted, — 
and I don’t care who knows it ! 

Yesterday came the proof of the first eighty pages of *^St. 
John.” The page is aUogether lovely ; and the poem (an unus- 
ual experience w-ith me) looks better in type tbaii in MS. I am 
going to order two revises, and send one to you and Dick. I 
want, by the bye, to tell you that your denunciation of a certain 
prosaic stanza in Book III. produced its efi'eet. It ran this 
way : — 

But on the pier a messenger I found 

From Como, hasty with intelligence 

Of orders w'aiting me in Milan, whence 

The summons came. My work had grown renowned, 

He said, and certain frescoes might be mine 
K I but claimed them : here a field divine 
Offered ; he saw my brows already crowned, 

For who would shrink occasion so benign ? 

How it reads thus : — 

But on the pier a messenger I found 

From Milan, where the borrowed name I bore 

Was known, he said, and more than half-renowned ; 

And now a bright occxision offered me 
A fairer crown than yet my forehead wore, — 

A range of palace-idiambcrs to adorn 

With sportive frescoes, nymphs of earth and sea, 

Pursuing Hours, and marches of the Morn ! 

You thus see that a criticism strongly expressed sometimes 
does good. I find, however, that I cannot make many additional 
changes in the proof, not so much from want of desire or 
ability as because the subject, once expressed, is losing its hold 
on my imagination, — passing from me. You wili understand 
this, I think. . . . 

Would that you could breathe this soft, sweet air with us ! 
We have cucumbers to-day for dinner, and the house is filled 
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witli delicate bouquets from flowers blooming in tbe open air. I 
have a tine promise of fruit, in spite of the severe winter ; and as 
for the repose and seclusion of the place, it is simply heavenly. 
When the ferment of the winter has subsided a little more, I 
shall produce lots of poems “ and things.” Love from M. (and 
me) to you and L. and the boys. 

TO T. B. ALDBICH. 

Cedakcropt, Kennett Square, Pa., April 16, 1806. 

... I had bestowed much preliminary thought upon the book, 
[“Kennett”], and I worked out the idea with the most conscien- 
tious care, hoping to make a stride in advance. It is a great joy 
and a great encouragement to he so unanimously assured that I 
have not failed in my aim. The moral is that labor pays, in a 
literary sense. 

As for the poem, I hope also that it shows equal growth. Cer- 
tainly, it is the result of long and patient study. I have written 
to Fields, asking that one revised proof be furnished conjointly 
to yourself and Howells, and I want to ask you both to read it 
critically as you have time, and make any suggestion to me that 
you may think needful. The plan of the poem cannot be changed, 
of course, but it wdll always be possible to make verbal or poet- 
ically technical eoiTeetious. I need not say that the proof is only 
for the private eyes of you two. I don’t want anything in rela- 
tion to the poem to get into the papers before it appears, . . . 

Cedarcroft, Kenkett Square, Pa., May 18, 1866. 

. . . Such time as I can spare from gardening, making pumps, 
sowing phospliates, and hauling manure is devoted to my transla- 
tion of Faust ” — a heart-rending yet intensely fascinating labor. 
I design nothing less than to produce the English Faust; ” it can 
be done, I know, and pray Heaven that I may be the chosen man 
to do it. When I look into the other translations, I am encour- 
aged and comforted. Yesterday I put thirty-nine two-footed 
dactylic double-rhymed lines of Goethe into thirty-nine do. do. do. 
of my own, preserving the exact order of rhyme, and translating 
the sense nearly literally. Good God, what. a job it was ! But 
I enjoy it, withal. My great delight in the labor gives me hope ; 
for that which I do with a real luxurious satisfaction, with a 
sense like the gratilication of a carnal appetite, is almost sure 
(so I have learned by experience) to be pronounced good by 
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otliers. Let me liear from you before tbe 1st of Jime, because 
I fully expect to set out tben on a six weeks’ trip to Colorado, 
wtb. Beard and l^Tiittredge. 1 11 lecture a little, write lettera, 
and' make sketches. 


TO E. C. STEDMAK. 


CedA-KCBOft, Kexhett Square, Pa., Jfay 21, 1S5S. ■ 
... If you see Gliurcli, I wish you ’d be kind enough to sound 
him about a translation of Miigge’s Norwegian romance of 
Arvor Spang ” as a serial for the “ Galaxy.” (Miigge, you know, 
is the author of ‘‘ Afraja.”) It would make twenty-five pages a 
month for six months, about, and I ’d do the whole thing, with a 
prefatory sketch of the author, for a thousand dollars. I want 
to go to Germany in the fall, on AL’s account (Ijer mother 
complains of ill-healtli), and must therefore earn some money. 
Moreover, I don’t want to commence another novel at once. 

Ill be in Kew A^ork in about a week from now, and wiE 
then see you. I can also bring you the first three books of St. 
John.” . . . 

The months of Jime and July were spent in the trip 
to Colorado, where the party roughed it, and Bayard 
Taylor occupied himself besides in occasional lectures 
and in frequent letters to the ^"Tribune.” He summed 
up his experience in a letter to Mr. Pliillips, just after 
his return, when he wrote, ‘^My trip to the Boefey 
Mountains was very fatiguing, perhaps as much so as 
any short journey I ever made ; but it has refreshed 
me greatly, both physically and mentally. I needed a 
little ‘ let up ’ after foiishiiig both ‘ Kennett ’ and ‘ The 
Picture of St. John’ within the same year. In addi- 
tion I shall take some further rest before commencing 
any work of importance.” It was a pleasure to him to 
renew acquaintance with the most intimate friend of 
Ms boyhood, and he wished greatly that they might 
meet after the lapse of years, to compare notes of ex- 
perience. Of himself he says in the same letter : 
My studies now are changed from what they once 
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were. I read first of all Goethe, then Montaigne, 
Burton, Mill, Buckle, Matthew Arnold, and the old 
English poets; of the modem, chiefly Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Clough. Euskin and Carlyle serve as 
entrees. I abhor everything spasmodic and sensa- 
tional, and aim at the purest, simplest, quietest style 
in whatever I write. My ideal is as far off as ever, but 
it has at least taken a clear, definite shape. Instead 
of mist, I see form. I have lost something of lyrical 
heat and passion, but gained in feeling of proportion 
and construction. You can easily understand how this 
change has come about.’’ 

TO E. C. STEDMAN. 

Cedakcroft, August 13 , 1866 . 

. . . Howells and Aldrieli are the onlyiones who have read the 
proof, and the combined reports will be a useful guide to me. 
Of course I can^t change the plan of the j)oem or its process of 
development, but the minor features of a poem of this length are 
hardly less important, and therein you may do me friendly ser- 
vice. 

I doubt whether I shall begin any serious work this fall, 
though, physically, I feel capable of anything. I have lost sev- 
enteen pounds of my weight, am very brown, and have gone 
through such a rough and tough experience that now it seems 
as if I had put on a complete suit of new flesh. M. superin- 
tended all the building while I was away, and now the work is 
almost done. We have no peaches this year, but melons every 
day. The place is wonderfully improved, in an agricultural 
sense, and the fields yield fine crops. I begin, at last, to see the 
result of my experiment in culture, and am both vain and proud 
of my success. When will you come to us ? The fall will soon 
be here, and I suggest that you come before returning to your 
house. While you are on the wing it will be easier for you to 
take an additional flight hitherwards than to leave your perch 
afterwards. 

Let me hear from you soon, in any ease. I am hungry for 
words from all who are both friends and poets. It seems as if I 
had been absent a year. - 
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TO JTEEYIS M^EOTEE, , , 

KEHJfETT Sc^UAEE,' Pa., September 17, 1868.. ' 

Ever since I got back from tbe Boeky Motmfcaiiis (now more 
than six weeks) I have been intending to write to yon ; but 
I didn’t know your address until Madam Gertrude’s letter 
came, and since then I have been exceedingly busy, my three 
or four days of leisure having been devoted to attending the 
Loyal Southern Conveutioii at Pluladelphia, which, I know, you 
won’t think was time ill-spent. Beard and I had the roughest, 
wildest, grandest, jolliest time among the great mountains, and 
there \vas n’t a day when we did n’t wish for you and GifPord. 
We did n’t make a great many sketches, being too inueli de- 
moralized l^y fatigue. I had the skin burned oft' my face twice, 
every bone in my body broken (as it seemed by ,my sensations), 
and lost seventeen pounds of flesh. But I am all the better 
for it ; came back physically refreshed, and with a store of won- 
derful pictures in my memory. 

Soon after my return M.’s brother came to spend a month 
with us. The young man had taken up landscape-painting as a 
private hobby, and brought a lot of oils mth him. I seized on 
them instantly, and made a Bocky Mountain scene from mem- 
ory. I was so fasehiated by the ability to work slowly and cor- 
rect mistakes, that I procured a twelve - dollar tin box from 
Goupil’s, with a few mill-boards, four of which I have already 
covered. I am so fascinated by the delight of working in this 
new and delightful material that I hardly know how to stop, and 
must, perforce, limit my indulgence to Sundays, in order not to 
neglect my legitimate business. My brother-in-law knows no 
more about the manipulation than I do, and so we blunder away, 
but wdth all blundering, I find I can produce effects utterly im- 
possible to me in w'ater-eolors. I have half a mind to send you 
a specimen after I know that you are back in Bondout. 

Do let me hear what you have done and where you have been, 
and what are your plans for the winter, etc., etc. We did n’t 
meet Whittredge in Colorado. I hear through Stedman that 
Gifford has been with you this summer. We hope to go to 
Europe, for fifteen or eighteen months, in February. I must 
have rest. x\lthoiigli not wholly out of debt, I have been pros- 
pering, and will hike a release from drudgery, because I think I 
deserve it. 
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The ^^St. Jolin” will be given to the public, the first week in 
IsTovember. The type is very handsome, and Fields promised to 
have it printed and bound in simiptuous style. So you will soon 
be able to read the thing at your cool, critical leisure. Have 
you seen any of my Tribune ” letters ? I ’ve half a mind to 
make a little volume of them, merely for temporary sale, while 
the curiosity about Colorado is active* 

I hn called to dinner, and must close. I wish you were here to 
help eat our splendid melons and pears. Say you 11 come for a 
fortnight. 1 11 give you a studio, and we 11 all be happy I 

As appears from the correspondence, Bayard Taylor 
was forming plans for another visit to Europe and a 
leisurely stay there. He was tired; he was reluctant 
to enter upon any new and considerable work at pres- 
ent beside his '^^Faust;- he saw that by living in 
Europe he could avoid some expenses, and could more 
easily find abundant material for single sketches than 
he could at home ; and his f amity connections in Ger- 
many made that place very innch of a home to him. 
So he began arranging Ms work and schemes with 
reference to leaving in the winter. “ St. John ” would 
then be published, and he would have cleared away 
the odds and ends of his engagements. 

TO JAMES T. FIELBS, 

Cebarcroft, Kenkett Square, Pa*, Septemher 17, 1866. 

We won! give up the hope of your coming yet. There are 
still six weeks here of the loveliest autumn weather. 

Your proposal chimes in very well wth my own plans, so I 
should not wonder if we could come to an agreement. In re- 
tuim I also have a proposal to make, and the whole* matter will 
be clearer if I simply tell you exactly how I am situated and 
what my plans are, the Lord willing, for the next two years. 

I have been working very hard for some years past to acquire 
enough propeidy to give me a tolerably certain income, sufficient 
for both needs and tastes, and an ample provision for both wife 
and child in ease of my death. The war set me back, but I have 
got on fortunately, on the whole, and hope to .come out fair and 
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square, with a light heart and a dear eonseienee, on the 31st of 
December, 1866. My great ambition has been to give up lectur- 
ing entirely, and only write the things which I feel I can best do. 
I don't need the pecuniary spur, and can always aecompHsh 
more when I don’t feel it. Now, I propose first to take a year’s 
holiday, going to Europe next February, and returning in the 
spring of 1868. I intend, also, to accomplish a long-cherished 
desire, and visit a niimher of the most pictoesque and least 
known corners and by-ways of Europe. Whiit do you say to a 
series of articles for the “ Atiaiitie,” similar in manner to the 
Russian sketches ? Sub rosa^ these are some of the places in 
my mind : Friesland (Peasant Life) ; Castle Kyfih'auser (Bar- 
barossa) ; Auvergne ; the Republic of Andorre (Pyrenees) ; 
Majorca ; the Monastery of Montserrat ; Gruyere and the other 
Cheese Valleys of Switzerland ; Elba ; Girgenti (Sicily) ; Up- 
per Campagna and Volscian Mountains ; Brittany. 

The series would commence in July or August next. I want 
to make some arrangement anent them this fall. 

Now as to the novel. I have two good subjects, one of which 
bothers me in regard to construction, and w'ill require a good 
year to work over in my head before I begin to write. About 
the end of 1868 was the time I set (mentally) to have it written 
and printed. It must be completed from end to end before any 
part of it goes out of my hands. If I publish serially, at least 
I won’t write serially. I understand that the sum you offer is for 
the publication in the “Atlantic,” the privilege of issuing the 
book not covering the copyright thereon. The reverse would be 
simply asking me to lose money, which of course you can’t mean. 
The question of copyright for the book, and arrangements for 
adding it, during the Jiue gears (an important particular), to the 
complete series of my prose works, remain to be settled. With 
regard to the novel, I expect to have one ready in two years 
from now ; a work illustrating a phase of American life which in- 
terests me profoundly, and which I want to make better than the 
former ones. Your offer, as I understand it, is what has been 
offered and accepted in other cases, and therefore we should not 
quarrel over that point. 

I must have my rest and recreation first, after nearly four 
years of unremitting labor, and then I shall take hold with fresh 
spirit, all serious worries being left Ibehind me. My ruing pas- 
sion# as an author, is to do something better, — to overcome, by 
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hard work and honest study, the disadvantages of early senti- 
mentality and shallowness. I am Just beginning to feel my 
oats/’ 

By the bye, while in Germany I shall go on with the transla- 
tion of Faust.” My wife is acquainted with Frau von Goethe, 
whom we shall visit, and I expect to gather together a deal of 
interesting material about Part II. I have already done nearly 
half of Part I. I want to do for friendship (‘‘ Faust ”) what 
Petrarch (Longfellow) has done for love (Dante). Will you 
give me three volumes in 4to when the work is completed ? 

ISTow, what do you say to my programme ? I suppose the 
sketches will make fifteen or twenty pages apiece, and there may 
be twelve or fifteen of ’em. Will that be too much of a good 
thing ? Also, as to arranging to include the novel in my series 
of works, because there is a steady sale of sets of the latter. 

This is as much as you can read at one pull, so good-by. 

TO JEEVIS M^’ENTEE. 

Kennett Squaee, Pa., BepUmher 25, 1866. 

I was delighted to get your letter yesterday, and, to prove 
the interest I take in your plans, I reply without delay. We 
are going to liij'ew York about the middle of October, but if we 
can manage to rmi up to Bondout for one evening it will hardly 
be before the 15th. Don’t count on it too positively, and carry 
out your own sketching tour without reference to us. 

My plans for the European tour are tolerably well fixed, and 
I hope the Lord will graciously permit me to carry them into 
execution ; for, as proposed, they will give me rest, refreshment, 
and enjoyment. We want to leave in February, so as to reach 
Gotha by the 10th of March, at the latest. In April we shall 
make a leisurely Journey southward through the Tyrol, spend a 
month in Venice, and then go to my sister in Lausanne for an- 
other month. After running over to Paris to see the exhibition, 
we shall be back in Gotha towards the end of June. We have 
already written to engage our former cottage in the mountains 
for the months of July and August. In September we’ll go 
by w''ay of Switzerland to Italy, spend the fall in Florence, the 
winter in N'apies, and the spring in Rome. Towards the end of 
summer (1868) we shall return to America. I have made a lit- 
erary engagement for detached sketches of out-o’-the-way cor- 
ners of Europe, and must therefore make a number of brief 
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and picturesque excursions. TMs engagement will pay half my 
expeuseSj and is therefore not to be >slightecl. Moreover, I shall 
sketch as miieh as possible, one article a month taking up very 
little of my time. I hope to have a good long holiday, doing 
only what I like best to do. It mil not be idleness, but a cessa- 
tion of active, steady work, in which I shall insensibly aeeumii- 
late a deal of material. You understand this. 


TO JAMES T. FIELBS. ■ 

Cedarcropt, October 4. 1866 . 

All unexx3eetedly to-day came a dozen “ Pictures.” I want 
simply to say how delighted I am with the whole — what d^ you 
call it ? — mise en seine ? “ Getting up ” is too commonplace and 
prosy an expression for this (externally) delicious book. It can’t 
be improved except in one slight particular, — the lettering of 
the title on tlie back ; and that is a matter of personal taste. The 
paper is of the right quality, has the right tint, and the type is 
supreme. 

TO HENRY W. I.ONGFELLOW. 

Cedarcroft, Kennett Square, Sunday^ Peceniber 30 , 1860 . 

It has always been my rule to ol>ey a genuine impulse, and I 
so strongly feel the desire to say a few words to you that I do 
not ask myself whether you will care to hear them. I could not 
teU you when I was at Cambridge how much, how very much, I 
was cheered and strengthened by your praise of my poem ; nor 
could you well understand the value of your words to me at this 
time, without a little confession of my own. In the first place, 
then, let me say that nearly everything which I have published, 
up to last year, seems to me more or less enide and unsatisfac- 
tory. My former works are simply so many phases of an educa- 
tion which circumstances have compelled me to acquire in the 
sight of the public. I had, in fact, very little early education, 
except that of travel ; I began to publish (it was inevitable) 
much too soon; and, moreover, I am descended from two hun- 
dred years of Quaker farmers, whose transmitted slowness of ma- 
turity I have hardly yet overcome. The artistic sens© was long 
dormant, and is only at present becoming fairly active : I am, 
perhaps, ten years behind a man who has had more favorable an- 
tecedents and opportunities. I have worked earnestly and faith- 
fully during the past three or four years, and finally come to 
look upon the ventures of this year (my Story of Kennett 
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and “ Picture of St. John ”) as being destined to decide the ques- 
tion whether I was to have any place in our literature. The 
poem, I knew, could not be popular, and so I looked only to the 
verdict of the poets who shoiild read it. I can write for myself 
alone, and should probably always write, though no one should 
read ; but I feel a thoroughly joyous activity of mind, and 
know that I do better things when I am encouraged by the 
well done ! ” of brother authors. Never before in my life have 
I received such hearty, substantial cheer as during my recent 
visit to Boston. I feel now as if I had, at last, a little solid 


ground under iny feet, — as if the long Wanderjalire were past, 
and I could begin to build a house. I have always estimated my 
former successes (or what were considered such) at their true 
value, and have waited patiently for twenty years for the wel- 
come of the masters. When you praised the poem for the very 
qualities I aimed to reach, you confirmed the hopes of my life. 
There is no very serene literary atmosphere in New York, as you 
doubtless know, and I get little help or encouragement there ; 
but I do not need it now. 

I shall try to do better things* in the future, taking a new de- 
parture from this point. There is still time, with life and 



health, to atone for the imperfections of the past. I shall never 
forget how much I owe to you (and to Lowell also) in this self- 
appointed crisis. But enough of this ; I am presuming a good 
deal on your friendship to write so much. I kept your book for 
the Christmas-tree, where my wife had a surprise as well as a 
delight on finding it. She bids me thank you most heartily for 
your kind remembrance of her. A Happy New Year to you all ! 


TO Jf. B, PHILLIPS. 

Cedaeckoft, January 30, 1867. 

I only reached home last night after two weeks among the 
snow-drifts [on a lecturing tour], and write immediately, because 
I am not siu*e that I shall again have time, in the hurry and rush 
of preparation for dei)arture. We sail on the 9th of February, 
and shall be absent a year and a half, mostly in Italy. I am 
somewhat fagged and worn from my labors during the past five 
or six years, and must have a holiday before undertaking the 
more important literary labors which I have proposed to my- 
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for me with the authors than anything I ever wrote. Longfel- 
low said to me, “You have -WTitten a great poem, — noble, sus- 
tained, and beautiful from beginning to end.” Bryant wrote me 
the most charming letter about it. Lowell says that no Amer- 
ican poem except the Golden Legend ” can match it in hnisli 
and sustained power. The “ London Atheiiteum ” says about the 
same thing. In fact, it has at last procured me admission into 
the small company of Aanerican poets who have some chance of 
life. It never can be popular (in the ordinary sense), but it will 
be always liked, I think, by the few who make fame for an 
author. I feel deeply, profoundly satisfied, but not elated. I 
have now a little solid ground imder my feet, and can take a 
fresh departure, having left the crude, educational phase (to 
which nearly ail my former works belong) behind me. Hence 
the need of rest before I do any more serious work. 


The recognition by his feUow-j)oets was all that Bay- 
ard Taylor asked. He wished to be judged by Ms 
peers, and the hearty, unequivocal verdict by his eld- 
ers was exceedingly grateful to him. It very rarely 
happens,” wrote Mr. Bryant, that I finish a book at 
a sitting, but I did it with yours. You may judge, 
therefore, of the degree to wMch it interested me, I 
congratulate you on having produced the best of your 
longer poems, and that is no small praise. Your suc- 
cess has been such as to justify all the pains which, as 
you intimate, yon have bestowed upon the work. The 
Proem it would be injurious to the rest of the volume 
to call the best part of it, — and I do not call it so, 
— but it is so charmingly written that I have recurred 
to it several times after having finished the reading 
of the other cantos. Proems are generally just a little 
dull, but this has the good fortune to be an excep- 
tion.” 

He had secured a repute as a traveler and popularity 
as a novelist. To be known as a poet by poets was far 
sweeter to him, and Joined with ii was the eonseious- 
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ness that he was fiilfilling his destiny, expressing his 
power. “ I think it must be an American gift,’’ writes 
Dr. Holmes, to unite such different powers as those 
which belong to the traveler and the poet, and you are 
one of the most American of Americans, as it seems to 
me.” Another poet was then just bringing out one 
of his group of poems. must beg Fields,” he 
writes, ‘‘ to send thee the proof-sheets of ‘ The Tent on 
the Beach.’ And I here beg pardon for the friendly 
license of using thee as one of the imaginary trio on 
the sea-shore. . . , The ‘ St, John ’ is a poem which 
grows upon me more and more. I marvel at its ex- 
quisite finish and beauty. It is a poem for poets and 
painters.” On the same sheet, Mr. Whittier copied 
a stanza from an earlier poem, “The Last Walk 
in Autumn,” in which he had already enslirined his 
friend: — 

** Here, too, of aasweriug love secure, 

Have I not welcomed to my liearth 
The gentle pilgrim troubadour, 

Whose songs have girdled half the earth ; 

Whose pages, like the magic mat 
Whereon the Eastern lover sat, 

Have borne me over Bhine-land’s purple vines, 

And Nubia’s tawny sands, and Phrygia’s mountain pines I ’’ 
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BY-WAYS OF ETJEOPE. 

1867 - 1868 . 

Returned to warm existence, — even as one 
Sentenced, then blotted from the headsman’s book, 

Accepts with doubt the life again begun, — 

I leave the duress of my couch, and look 
Through Casa Guidi windows to tlie sun. 

Oasa Guidi Windows, 

Batarb Taylor had been looking forward with 
feverish impatience to the holiday which he felt he 
had earned and knew he needed. ‘‘ Oh, how I long,” 
he writes on the eve of sailing, “ for the rest and recre- 
ation of Europe ! My Eussian trip was only substitut- 
ing one kind of labor and anxiety for another. I have 
really had no holiday since I came home in 1868, and 
since then I have published nine volumes, lectured 
exactly six hundred times, built a house, barn, stable, 
and other out-buildings, and paid off nearly aU my 
debts. But for a hopeful and elastic temperament, a 
gift of God, I could n’t have done it. I confess to 
feeling fagged and weary, to a mighty craving for fresh 
woods and pastures new. My blood is thick and slug- 
gish ; I sleep badly, for the first time in my life, and 
have a general sense of discomfort, though I can’t put 
my finger on one ailing spot.” 

Eor the first time, also, he found writing irksome. 
Work which before had been easy now lay upon his 
mind aa a weight, and he dragged through a few 
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toes and toiled wtt difficulty over a simple article, 
struggling to leave no engagement unfulfilled. His 
letters to tie “ Tribune ’’ from Colorado were pub- 
lisiecl in a tiin %'^olume by Mr. Putnam at the end of 
January, and at last, on the 9th of Februaxy, 1867, he 
sailed for England with his wife and daughter and a 
lady friend who accomimnied them. Once more he 
tasted the freedom and Ixmxrioiis rest of an ocean voy- 
age. He needed only this to give him a return of 
hopefulness, although he knew better at a later date 
that he could not so easily recover a strength which 
had been overtasked. He called his proposed sojourn 
in Europe a holiday, and such he intended it to be ; 
meaning to give his time to his friends in Gotha and 
elsewhere, to amuse himself with his painting, and to 
ramble into corners of the continent which he had not 
yet visited. He could not be absolutely free, however. 
Those debts which he had nearly paid still hung over 
him, and though he had made as careful provision 
for his absence as he could his establislimeiit at Cedar- 
croft followed him in walking hours and dreams. He 
felt the necessity, also, of tuxming his journey into 
papers which should partly provide Ms traveling ex- 
penses. So he had planned letters to the Tribune,” 
and the series of papers for the “Atlantic ” which he 
had outlined to Mr. Fields. 

Lal>or and worries aside, he anticipated great pleas- 
ure from his stay abroad, and could not help knowing 
that he was in better condition than ever- for enjoy- 
ing Europe. Since Ms last visit, when he had made 
good friends amongst people whom he valued, he had 
shown that he was himself a man weU worth knowing 
mi. valuing. His literary work had set Mm steadily 
fO'nrard, and his “Picture of St. John,” especially, 




TO E. C. STEBMAN. 

Gotha, Geemany, March 11 , 1867 . 

No chance to write a word to you sooner, but as no letter has 
yet arrived from you I may still be beforehand. I have a gi‘eat 
deal to say, and scarcely know whether I can tell you everything 
in this letter. . . . We landed at Southampton in heayenly May 
weather, and I determined to visit Earringford before going on 
to London. So I wrote at once to Tennyson, proposing a visit of 
an hour or two. Next morning came a friendly reply from Mrs. 
T., saying that there was a room ready for us, and we must 
make a longer %dsit. M. and I crossed to Cowes and Newport, 
and took a “ fly ’’ to Earringford, distant twelve miles ; a glorious 
drive across the Isle of Wight, between ivied hedges and past 
gardens of laurel and lauristinus in blossom. Green meadows, 
cowslips, daisies, and hyacinths, — think of that for February 
21st ! I found Earringford wonderfully improved : tbe little park 
is a gem of gardening art. The magnificent Roman ilexes in 
front of the house are finer than any I saw in Italy. We arrived 
about three o’clock, and were ushered into the drawing-room. 
Tho house has been refurnished, and a great many pictures and 
statues added since I was there. In a minute in came Tennyson, 
cordial as an old friend, followed by Ms wife. In Tennyson Mm- 
seif I could see no particular change. He did not seem older 
than when I saw him last. We walked through the park and 
garden ; then M. returned to the house, while he and I went up 
on the doTOS, and walked for miles along the chalk cliffs above 
the sea. He was delightfully free and eonfidential, and I wish 1 
could write to you much of what he said ; but it was so in- 
wrought with high philosophy and broad views of life that a 
fragment here and there would not &irly represent Mm, He 
showed me all Ms newly acquired territory ; among the rest, a 
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■had been Hs annoimcement of Ms own conscious posi- 
tion ill literature. He had not long to wait to discover 
how large a welcome he had earned. His short stay 
in England was crowded with pleasimes which the 
best English hospitality afforded him, so that he had 
scarcely an opportunity to record Ms experience niitil 
he w^as once more in his German home. 
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great stretch of wheat-fields bought for him by Enoch Arden.” 
We dined at six in a quaint ' room hung mth pictures^ and then 
•went to the dra whig-room for dessert. Tennyson and I retired 
to Ms study at the top of the house, Mfc pipes, and talked of po- 
etry. He asked me if I could read his Boadicea.” I thought 
I could. Bead it, and let me see ! ” said he. I would rather 
hear you read it ! ” I ans-wered. Thereupon, he did so, chanting 
the lumbering lines with great unction. I spoke of the idyl of 
Guinevere as being perhaps his finest poem, and said that I 
could not read it aloud without my voice breaking do\ra at cer- 
tain passages. ‘«Why, I can read it, and keep mj voice !” he 
exciaiuied triiiiiiphantly. This I doubted, and he agreed to try, 
after we went dowm to our wives. But the first thing he did was 
to produce a magnum of wonderful sherry, tMrty years old, 
wMch had been sent him by % poetic wine-dealer. Such -wine I 
never tested. It was meant to he drunk by Cleopatra, or Cath- 
arine of Russia,” said Tennyson, We had two glasses apiece, 
when' he said, To-night you shall help me drink one of the few 
bottles of my Waterloo, — 1815 .” The bottle was brought, and 
after another glasKS all ajxjund Tennyson took up the “ Idyls of 
the King.” His remling is a strange, monotonous chant, with un- 
expected falling inflections, which I cannot describe, but can imi- 
tate exactly. It is very impressive. In spite of myself I be- 
came very much excited as he went on. Finally, when Arthur 
forgives the Queen, Tennyson’s voice fairly broke. I found 
tears on iny cheeks, and M. and Mrs. Tennyson were crying, one 
on either side of me. He made an effort and went on to the 
end, closing grandly. How can you say,” I asked (referring 
to previous conversation), that you have no surety of permanent 
fame t This poem wiE only die with the language in which it 
is written.”^ Mrs. TeimyKm sterted up from her couch. « It is 
true 1 ” she excMined. have told Alfred the same thing.” 

After that we went up to the garret to smoke and talk. 
Tennyson read the *^Hylas*^ of Theocuitus in Greek, his own 
« Northern Farmer,” and Andrew MarveH’s « Coy Mistress.” . . . 
We parted at two o*clock, and met again at nine in the breakfast 
room. I had arranged to leave. at noon, so there were only tMee 
hou» left, but I had them with him on the lawn and in the nook 
under the roof. . . . Tennyson said at parting, The gates are 
always open to you.” His imiiner was altogether more cordial 
aud intiiptmte than at my first visit.. He took up the acquaintance 
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where it first broke and had forgotten no -word (neither had 
I) of our conversation ten years ago. When I spoke of certain 
things in liis poetry wMch I specially valued, he said more tlian 
once, But the critics blame me for just that. It is only now 
and then a man like yourself who sees what I meant to do.” He 
is very sensitive to criticism, I find, but perhaps not more than 
the rest of us ; only one sees it more clearly in another. Our 
talk was to me delightful ; it was as free and frank as if you 
had been in his place. ... I felt, when I left Farringford, that 
I had a friend’s right to return again. 

Soon after reaching London, I called on dear old Barry Corn- 
wall, who has taken a great liking to Lorry Graham. Mrs. Proc- 
ter invited both of us and our mves to a literary soiree at their 
house. In the mean time Lorry took me with him to call on 
Matthew Arnold. He is a man to like, if not love, at first sight. 
His resemblance to George Curtis struck both of us. A little 
more stoutly built, more irregulfxriy masculine features, but the 
same general character of man, with the same full, mellow voice. 
After Thackeray, I think I should soon come to like him better 
than any other Englishman. His eyes sparkled when I told him 
that I always kept his ptxsms on my library table. He said they 
were not popular, and he was always a little surprised when any 
one expressed a particular liking for them. I did not make a 
long visit, knowing that he was run down with government work. 

Then I went to Browning, who had sent me a pleasant note of 
invitation. He has gray hair and beard, bat has lost none of his 
vigorous life. He had St. John ” on the table. He lias a long 
poem on the stocks, — an Italian subject, told in I don’t know 
how many thousand lines. He called up his boy, who was Imrd 
at work with a tutor, reading up for Oxford, to shake hands with 
me, — a lusty young fellow, 1 was glad to see, a good rower, 
horseman, and swimmer. In the evening, at Procter’s, we met 
Browning again, and Arnold, Lord Houghton (Milnes), Dante 
Eoffietti, and many others. Browning p3?ofe8sed to remember M. 
from Eome. It was a lively, crowded, pleasant party. 

Lorry and I were to breakfast the next morning with Lord 
Houghton. When we arrived we found our host in eonvewation 
with a plain, red-haired, farmer-lke individual whom he intro- 
duced to us as the Duke of Argyll. The Mter said to me, Do 
you know &at you were the cause of Teiiiiyson’’8 visit to Nor- 
way f 'After im read your hook he could not rest until he went 
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there Mmseif.** Then entered, in succession, Fronde, the histo- 
rian, the Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce), Lord "^Ventworth, the 
grandson of Byron, with a Byronic profile (a nice young man, 
whom I liked exceedingly), the Bishop of St. Davids, Venables 
(the lawyer and publicist), and Sir William Stirling Maxwell, 
author of the Cloister Life of Charles It was a charm- 
ing breakfast i only an old butler and a page w^aited, the guests 
helping each other, — the conversation a mosaic of cheerful, cor- 
dial chat. I sat between the Duke and the Bishop of Oxford, 
aiid the latter kept my plate constantly supplied ivith butter and 
salt. 'Fronde told us of his researches in the Spanish areliives,' 
and the Duke discussed Dixon’s book on Ameilea. 

I had to tear myself away from entrees to clubs and invitatioiLS 
to dinner, and leave Loudon. I might have floated for a month 
or so (with money and inclination) on the top wave of London 
society, but after the poets it would have been a descent. One 
thing, however, does pleasantly tickle my vanity ; I am weak 
enough to feel it, yet frank enough to confess it. That is, that 
I have made myself a footing in England, in the last four or five 
year’s. Triibiier told me tliat ** St. John ” -lias been greatly 
praised in all the reviews ; his stock of the poem was immedi- 
ately sold, and he had ordered a fresh supply from Boston. He 
considers it one of the most successful of recent American books. 
Hotten (the publisher) told me,: the same thing.,, Froiii' the an-' 
thors I had the kindest and most cheering words. I need not 
tell you how grateful is this knowledge to me, for you can easily 
guess it. 

We went one night to hear Dickens read “ David Copperfield.” 
Sotliem gave us a box for his “ Dundreary ” another night, and 
again we dined with Anne Tliackeray and her sister. A. T. is 
one of t!|e dearest and best girls in the world. It was like old 
times to see her again. She gave me a fine portrait of her father. 
She standH by Hannah ThiirstonJ^ which she says she knows by 
heart. On the whole, I never had a richer eight days than those 
in London, Bemember, all this is private. I write to you in- 
stead of in a journal. Tliese ax*e things that I can’t publish, yet 
wish to note as I go alongA 

I By ft sorry iniHchance this letter did get published. It fell into the 
h&uds of a newspaper correspondent, who kept it long enough to copy the 
portion relating to Mr. Tennysoa, and then, without asking leave of the au- 
fiwr, the recipient, Or conscience, printed it as a lively piece of literary 
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We came lijtiier hy way of Brussels and Cologne, stopping a 
day at eaeli place. It was spring as far as tlie Blmie, then snow 
eommeiieedj and we came here in midwinter. . . . To-day the 
snows liaTe nearly disappeared, and we begin to see the green 
plains. . . . Mds family are well, and delighted to have us hack, 
and I think we shall get tlirough this dismal month agreeably. 
I begin to feel quite rejuvenated, although longing for movement 
in the open air. 

M. joins me in dearest love to you and L, Would you could 
be here a while to rest your busy brain I It is late at night, and 
I must close. Pmy write to me some quiet Sunday morning, 
when you liave leisme, and write me all the news. Recollect, I 
am absent and you are at home, so your letters are worth the 
most.,' Yale ! . 

A montli was spent at Gotlia and then the party 
went to Lausanne to visit Bayard Taylor’s oldest sis- 
ter who was inarried to a Swiss gentleman and living 
there. The journey thither by way of Niimberg and 
Munich gave Bayard Taylor an opportunity to revive 
and revise former impressions. European life, in many 
of its aspects, was now so familiar to Mm, that he en- 
joyed a new pleasure in a study which rested on the 
comparison of changes, not only in external objects, 
but in his own attitude toward them. I am more 
than ever convinced,” he wrote in one of his Eandom 
Letters ” to the Tribune,” at this time, “ that the 
best pleasures and most lasting advantages of travel 
belong not to the first or second, but to the fourth or 
fifth visit to foreign lands. If one misses the eiithu- 
siasni, the exhilaration, the capacity for thoughtless 
enjoyment, and the delightful ignorance of youth, on 

gossip. Barard Taylor heard nothiug of the publicatioa antil he learned 
It la a roimdahoiit way from Mr. Tennyson himself, who was uatarally an- 
noyed. But Mr. fennyBon^s came for aniroyaace was Riomenfary beside 
the rage which possessed Bayard Taylor at the eruelly false position In 
wMch he was placed. He received an abject apology frond the correspcmd- 
m% and he made an explicit statement to Mr. TeauysoB, hat these thlags 
ctmld not 0m Ms wounded pride much solace. 
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the other hand, one has less of uncertainty, of perplex- 
ing questions to solve ; a keener, closer, more intelli- 
gent appreciation ; . a far wider and more fruitful field 
of interest, and a cultivated perception of beauty, which 
is gratified at every turn. Let the years go by unla- 
mented ! They bring more than they take away. I 
prefer the tender, familiar interest which comes from 
old acquaintance, to the pleasant shock of love at first 
sight, in this matter of travel. What if some celes- 
tial qiialit}^ has vanished from the azure of the sky, or 
the fluid g’old of the simshine ? What if the cuckoo’s 
call now says no more to one than the coo of our 
American rain-dove ? ... It is a w^eak affectation to 
regret the illusions perdues. There is enough in Eu- 
rope that — brush, and whitewash, and deodorize it 
as we may — retains the full flavor and character of 
the Past ; there are influences, enriched by centuries 
of transDiission, which we cannot escape. Quite suffi- 
cient remains to satisfy any one who has learned 
where the true w^ork of the wmrld lies.” 

Lausanne was a convenient point from which to 
make excursions, and offered good opportunities for 
sketching. Indeed tlie zest with which Bayard Tay- 
lor applied himself to painting at this time could 
scarcely have been more intense if he had purposed 
to drop literature and betake himself to tlie other art. 
He painted and sketched as if it were his business, 
not his pastime. He took a special Jaunt, which is re- 
produced in the first of his series in the Atlantic/^ 
the very agreeable and popular sketch of “ The Little 
Land of AppenzelL” Back again in Lausanne after 
this Journey, which was one of great refreshment, he 
was able to write to a friend : I am slowly recover- 
ing my freshness and elasticity of mind and body, 
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and begin again to feel the old sensation of rest in 
work ; but I intend to lie fallow as much as possible 
wliile away,” 

He spent a week with his wife in Paris. It was the 
year of the Exhibition and he made the art-eoHectioii 
the theme of a letter to the ** Tribune,” inwhieli he 
wrote with frankness and hearty interest of the Amer- 
ican contributions. He visited the Pyrenees and Mar- 
jorea for material for further By-Ways,” and then 
joined his wife and daughter, who had gone on to Go- 
tha, and spent flic rest of the summer in a cottage at 
Friedricliroda near Gotha, wiiere he busied himself 
with putting his material into shape. 

TO JAMES T. FXEEBS. ■ 

Lausanke, 1867. ■■ 

Your welcome letter came a montli ago or more, as I was 
setting out on iiiy soutlierii trip, whence I have Ijiit Just returned. 
This trip has been in the highest degree successful. I have vis- 
ited Majorca, ^.liaorca, Montserrat, crossed Catalonia In* difficult 
bridle-roads, saw the little republic of Andorre (the ffist Amer- 
ican who ever did see it), went over the Pyrenees, and returned 
hither by way of the Grande Chartreuse and the Chateau Bay- 
ard. I devoted myself, you see, entirely to out-of-the-way 
'corners of Europe, and have been well repaid. I come back 
with material for five or six pa|>er8 for the ** Athintic Monthly,** 
and shall commence work at once. In four or five days from 
now we shall be installed in our mountain cottage near Gotha for 
the rest of the summer, where I shall have quiet for work, so 
you may expect an article very soon after this reaches you. I ” 
hope the “ Appenzell ” (forwarded from Paris May 10th) reached 
you safely. 

I do not expect to reach home before next summer (1868), and 
would be glad if this could he said in the newspapers, in order 
to prevent invitations for lectures being sent across the water. 
Woii*t you please send one of your Wys to the Secretary of the 
Boston Mercantile LibHiiy Association to my that I can*t lecture 
for them neaJi winteri »4 thus mwe me a letter and pemtage ? 
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Ofclier mvitatioB.s come, and the thing is a iiuisanee. I feel al« 
ready much improved by my holiday, but needed it even more 
than I thought, and therefore want to be fully rejuvenated be- 
fore I return. I make good use of niy time, having already 
forty sketches of scenery, in addition to the literary material, 
I intend also writing some poems this summer. 

I hn glad you think the St. John ” something of a success as 
a publication. I think it will repay me some years hence better 
than now, but I am very >vell satisfied. Whittier’s success ^ is 
delightful to hear : I ’m as glad of it as if the book were mine 
own. Time is just, after all ; be has had to wB.it for a long time, 
but now the recognition comes in ample measure. The Dante,” 
I am sure, will be a giund literary success, whatever may be 
the sale of the work. We Americans make better translators 
than the English, and we shall drive the latter out of the field. 
In the coming years, Longfellow’s Dante ” will be the classic, 
and Cary’s the curiosity. By the hye, what an exquisite poem 
of Lowell to Longfellow on his birthday ! I never saw any- 
thing finer of the kind. I wish I could get an “ Atlantic ” oc- 
casionally. Could it be sent tlirough Barmgs without ruinous 
postage ? 

We expect to be joined by the Grahams next week in our cot- 
tage ; they are now' in Sweden. Until September I shall have a 
rest in the green Thiiringian land. Ah, could the trio of the 

Tent on the Beach ” be together there ! How pleasantly you 
and I will float down to posterity, each holding on to the strong 
swimmer, J-'G. 'W. I • ■■ 

M. is ■waiting for me in Gotha, and I leave here to-morrow. . . . 
I find that with every time I go abroad more and more of me 
remains at home. I shall not keep up this role of a traveler 
much longer. 

TO E. C. STEOHAH. 

FEinDEXCHKODA {m THE TlltiRIXOIAK FoBEST), 
July 30, 18C7. 

. . . The Grahams ha-ve been Imng with us since the 3d, and 
will stay four weeks longer, so we have half our American at- 
mosphere here in this green region of mountains and meadows, 
of tinkling herds and fairy lore. Our cottage has a flag-staff, 
and on that staff floats the American flag ; inside we have Ger- 
man lessons, exercises in ari, beer, wine, occasional trout, visitors 
i The Tmi m the Beach had recently been published. 
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from Goflia, tiles'?, ari«l my papers for the “ Atlantic/^ — the wliieli 
I ara wow working upon, to the delay of **Faust.’^ 

. » . 1 hafl a very fatiguirig, hat wonderfully fresh and inter- 
estiiig trip to the Balearic Islands and the Pyrenees. Three 
papers thereai cnt have already gone to Fields* and two more 
are to follow*. I doiiT know how they 'will strike you, hut they 
are certainly better than my Tribune ’’ letters. The latter are 
simply written to keep a little more fire under the pot, and will 
never be used again. Therefore I cannot put nineh life- 
blood ** into them, but I doii*fe think they are so very poor as to 
affect my repiitaiioii as a writer. They are pdain, easy talks 
about certain little matters which I may observe from time to 
time, and some of them, I think, will interest country readers 
of the ** Tfibijiie.-'^ In. fact, IiDte.nd. them cMefiy for these lat- 
ter. I wish }nn ^^'oiild read my Ariantic’^ articles when they 
appear, and then tell me honestly what you think of them. I 
must naturally save my best things for the Atlantic Moiithlj’-,” 
not only because it pays me much better, hut beeaii.se a de- 
'taehecl sketch, complete in itself, is more agreeable -work than 
newspaper letters. The latter are always .stamped ephemera, no 
iMtter who write,s them. 

, How delighted I am with Whittier’s success ! ■ ■ Fields writes 
that Ms ** Tent ’’has already sold 20,000 copies. Here is a man 
who has waited twenty-five years to be generally appreciated. 
I remember when Ms name was never mentioned without a 
sneer, except by the small Abolition clique. In England, too, 
they are now beginning to read him for the first time. In fact, 
the experience of most authors — of Tennyson, Brow*ning, Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, as w*ell — of Matthew Arnold yet — - ought to en- 
courage you and me. What endures is of slow growth. I think a 
man should be satisfied to let the first t%venty years of his lit- 
erary activity go for fouiidation-w'alls, if they will only support 
a pillar or two above ground afterwards. , . * 

When the summer was past Bayard Taylor set Ms 
faee toward Italy, purposing to spend the winter there 
with his family. They went to Munich, over the 
Brenner Pass, and after lingering a day or two kept 
on to Verona. On the last day of September they 
were in Venice. Here they stayed nearly the whole 
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moBtli. They formed new acquaintances among tlie 
artists in Mr. Yewell and Mr. Loop, who had studios 
there, and Bayard Taylor devoted himself to painting 
with increased ardor. 

■ TO JEKVIS M^Ell^TEE, 

Vekice, Sunday, October 20, 1867. 

How is it tliat I iiave not written to you before ? Not from 
lack of tliinking of you and talking about you, and resolving, 
over and over again, to sit and talk with you across the ocean : 
but somehow’' writing duties and sketching enthusiasms and 
movements to and fro came between the purpose and the deed. 
So here I am, in tlie same position before you as Emperor Bar- 
barossa w'as six lumdred years ago, around in St. Markus, before 
Pope xilexander, — on my knees, waiting for you to put your 
foot on my neck. Hang explanations and apologies I If yon 
imagine that I have in any way forgotten you, it only proves 
that you don^t thoroughly know me. I did appoint an evening 
in Paris to tell you how your pictures w^ere hung, and w^ould 
have done so but for a visit which came just as the portfolio 
was opened and the pen on its way to the inkstand. Six months 
later, — no, five, — I resume the suspended duty. 

First, about the pictui'es. The “ Yirginia ” was in the avenue, 
outside the gallery, — on the line, but with hardly space enough 
to look at it properly. I did n’t think that a very good place 
for it. The October ” was a little above tbe line, in the gal- 
lery, with a good light coming from the right hand. The 

Woods of — Ass ” — something was below the line, under 
Church’s rainbow, and beside Gifford’s twilight picture, in a good 
light, but the two neighbors made it look a little pale and cold. 
On the wkole, however, you fared tolerably well. The two latter 
pictures were where everybody would be sure to see them, and I 
saw lots of people looking at them. In point of harmony, you 
and Gilford and Kensett (in my opimon) beat all the landscapes 
in the Exposition. I remarked, however, in all American pic- 
tures, a lack of something, not exactly boldness or force of 
color, but something of the kind. The forms have not the same 
plastic strongth m those of the European artists. They stand in 
a sweet, poetic, Arcadian atmosphere, which lulls and delights 
yotti but does not brace and invigorate like some things I saw. 
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Tlere was tlie edge of a foresfc bj Rousseau, in wMeb tlie sliadows 
appeared almost black at first sight ; yet they were perfectly 
transparent and full of wonderfiii perspective. I don't mean 
that ibis sort of tiling would do for your autumn landscapes (it 
would n't at all), — indeed I am not writing with 1‘efereiiee to 
ymir pictiircs, or G.’s, or K,% wMcli belong to a different class, 
but it seems to me that here is a field w'bicb our artists have 
neglected. Our part of the exMbition -was very creditable : I 
think we made a imieh better show tbaii the Englisii, w'bo showed 
the most astonishing contortions. 

. . , yeweli (whom I think you know) and Loop are living 
here, and I see them occasionally. They, their waves, and the 
conaul and bis wife, are our only acf|uaintaiiees. A great many 
Americans come here for a few days, but we don’t see 
We have four cleligiitiTil rooms, near the Doge’s Palace, witli a 
magniiicent view over the winters, for eight francs a day, luclud- 
ing attendance. Our living costs us fifteen francs a day, for four 
persons.' , This will give you an idea of Venetian expenses. A 
gondola costs one franc for the first hour, and half that the next. 
Grapes are four cents per pound, cigars one and a half cents, 
wine as little as you choose to pay. If you order a dinner for 
two and one lialf francs you get four courses and a bottle of wine 
thrown in. If you sketch in the streets, somebody brings you a 
chair, and keeps the small boys off. Beggars and flower-girls 
are the only trouble. 

Mow I ought not to send a blank page so far, but I must stop 
to-night for three reasons, — it is late, I am very tired with run- 
ning errands for my convalcseents (being myself only a conva- 
leseeiit), and niy head is tliick with a cold, a sort of after-clap 
to the more serious ailment. My next letter, and soon, will be 
■ to Lauiit Thompson, to whom, and Gifford, and Eastman John- 
son, and ail other good and faithfully-remembered Mends, my 
love. * . . 

This letter gives intimation of an illness from which 
the writer had suffered, a bilions fever and inflamma- 
tion of the throat. Long hours spent bj the oanal- 
side in the chiE October air, often in the heavy shade 
of pahmes, added to the low tone of Ms system, of 
wMch h© had been more or less eonseions all the sum- 
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mer, brought about the first serious illness from which 
he had ever suffered, and it was very serious. The 
party left Venice October 27th, and stopping succes- 
sively at Padua and Bologna reached Florence, wiiere, 
on the last day of the month, they found lodgings in 
Casa Guidi. The fever which had been rendering 
. 'Bayard Taylor wretched now, burst into a flame, and 
for four weeks he hovered between life and death. 
He' wns fortunate in having achnirable medical attend- 
ance ill tlie services of Dr. Wilson, an English phy- 
sician living in Florence, but his owii resolution was 
an efficient aid. Even while he was passing through a 
violent phase of the disease, the old will, “which was 
stronger than his body, asserted itself, and he insisted 
upon some show of activity every day, if it were only 
to rise and be moved from one room to another. In- 
deed, sickness to him was an offense against nature, 
to be fought and conquered. It was almost intolera- 
ble to him to witness sickness ; it was a humiliation 
to endure it. -411 his healthy sense revolted at it. He 
had a singular experience during his illness. He was 
housed wliere Mrs. Browning had lived and died, and 
in one of his wandering hours — 

Slie came, whom Casa Guidi’s chambers knew 
And know more proudly, an Immortal, now ; 

The air without a star, was shivered through 
With the resistless radiance of her brow, 

And glimmenng landscapes from the darkness grew. 

Thin, phantom-like ; and yet she brought me rest. 
Unspoken words, an imdei*stood command 
Sealed weary lids with sleep, together pressed 
In clasping quiet wandering hand to hand, 

And smoothed the folded cloth above the bi*east.i 

t Bayard Taylor sent the poem of Casa Guidi Windows/’ from which 
itewas are taken, $o Eoh^ Browning, when writing to him, and 



The physician enjoined the strictest seclusion and 
freeiloiii from iiiental exercise. The convalescent saw 
no letters, received no visitors, and was kept as near 
to a merely animal existence as 'was possible. With 
return irig strength he gradually resumed something 
of his ohl life, and when he could once more go out, 
think, write, and see his friends, he was aware that he 
hail passed not only through a physical crisis, but 
through a mental and spiritual one as well. He did 
not often speak of this except to those closest to him, 
but he 'was wont to note the change as if a veil had 
falhui from his eyes, and he saw all things clearly. 
The world came back to him in papers and letters. 
There liad been time in his long illness for the news 
to go to America, and for letters of sympathy to come 
back and gi*eet him as he awoke out of his enfoi’ced 
obscuration. 


rtcfcifetl a warm letter in reply, In wMch the poet lajs : “ There uwd to 
be kmliag once lo a ghadow, and there ia all the interest m the world to 
me in shadows, were they far fainter than this one you describe, which 
come from wimt is real and present to ins at al! times. Thank yon very 
heartily aai afectioimtely.’^ 
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TO HIS MOTHER. 


Floreijce, Decerflifer 1 , 1867 . 

The cloetor 1ms just given me permission to mite a Hitler and 
I make use of it to let yon know directly from myself how I am 
getting along. Up to Monday last, — six days ago, — my prog- 
ress was so slow that I felt discouraged ; then, all at once, I 
seemed to tnrii a corner, and got better so rapidly that I can 
seai«ely ladieve it. Twc? or three weeks ago I was really ia a 
very scriouh state, entirely prostrated by violent fever, my stom- 
acii in sneh a eowiitiin) that it generated only carbonic acid gas, 
and rny lungs congested. Ilie doctor said I wtoidd probably 
have to be in bed for a month to come. Kow I get wp at nine 
o’clock, wash and dress myself, eat ravenously, read a little, 
paint a little, walk the room for exercise, and don’t go to bed 
till eight in tbe evenliig ! If the weather is ine to-morrow, I am 
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to ride out ia a carriage. I feel very Lriglit and ffesh aad hope- 
ful. I am truly grateful for this fortunate change in my con- 
dition, and hope that you will have no further anxiety about me. 
Even if I should happen to have a slight relapse, I have now 
gained so much strength that it would not be dangerous. I can 
tell you now that the illness has been most seiious, but Di*. Wil- 
son’s great skill and care have brought me thi’oiigh it. . . . 
Well, we 11 say no more about this subject now. The doctor 
says it has been slowly coining on me for months past, and I 
think he ’s right. I trust I shall be better and stronger than 
.before, after I get entirely well. 

TO E. C. STEBMiLN. ■ 

Casa Gumi, Florence, December 18, 1867. 

I can’t tell you liow much good your letter did me. It came 
like a providence, on the very day when I was first allowed to 
read a letter ; and although M. was almost afraid to let me go 
through with the copied sheets, in addition, I did so and was all 
the cheerier for it. I was just turning the corner between weak- 
ness and strength, and the livelier motion that came into my 
blood with your welcome words was very different from the ex- 
citement of fever. 

Of course you know what a gulf I have been hanging over, 
and how fortunately the danger has been passed, ligature Idndly 
threw me into a state of mental apathy (so far as my own con- 
sciousness was concerned) wdiich made me ignorant of my worst 
troubles, and it is only little by little that M. has ventured to 
describe them. I had spells of delirium during eight or ten 
days, and supposed that I slept ! Then my lungs were badly 
congested, — half of the right lung being solid and without ac- 
tion, — and I had not the least suspicion of the fact. The doctor 
gave me another month in bed, and was one of the most sur- 
prised at the pace with which I rushed hack into health. I now 
feel better than at any time during the past three or four years, 
— in fact, veiy much as if I ha(i been completely ground over 
and come out new. I must still be a little careful of my lungs, 
which, although perfectly well agfiin, are still just a little bit 
sensitive. But does n’t it seem absurd ? I Imd always sup-^ 
posed that, whatever organ might get out of gear, my lungs were 
sale. Twenty times a day I draw in a broath eontaining some 
forty cubic feet of mr, and as every cell of the machinery ex- 
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panels clearly and siaootlily to its utmost capacity, without aclie 
or stniiii, I cloubt tlie doctor's assuimees of my recent condition* 
l!owc?er, tlierc is a Yast space on my back, reacMag from the 
siiirtildt'r-liladcs to the reins, whence the skin has been burnt Ijy 
fires of mustard, and that convinces me that something must 
have been the matter. 

I can now tkink God not only for my reeoveiy, but for my ill- 
ness. Fsu* two 3 'eai'S I have felt that my vital power was low- 
ered, without being able to point to any symptom of disease, and 
a crisis like this was necessary’*. In mind and moral tempera- 
ment a eorrcspoiidiJig pnxjess has taken place, and I look forth 
into the re-bestowed world with younger, more hopeful, and 
more eouragroiH eus. I take a fresh departure from iliis point, 
and b(‘lievt.‘ tliai it may be toward better things. Your pluck 
and patience aiifl tiieerfnljiess imderioost discouraging cirenrn- 
Htauees ijaint* to me like a cry of 'SShame on yoiu* shallow, mis- 
erable worries ! ” I had taken up the (piestion already, wliile I 
lay on niy back, poiiihu’ed, and settled it. One should never 
doubt God, iMu* defy what w^e call Chance. I am going to 
have, heneefortli, more calm and moral poise, — perhaps you 
don’t know" niy previous restlessness, because I ilid my best to 
conceal it. A wliisper comes to me as I write that I should 
make no promises for the future, so I will only say that I am 
happier now tlian for many, many a month. 

, , . My fancy stirs now with health, as if a dozen new wings 
ha4i sprouted, •— wiience, I foresee, there will be much consump- 
tion of cream-laid paper {enormously dear here, but I prefer it 
for poetry) in the next two or tlmee months. I ’m very gk,d that 
you liked mj Fy rencaii artkde, — but those now to come are 
better, I think. I hii not allowed to sketch, however, mainly 
because my studies in the back streets of Yeuiee gave me the 
malaria, which bnwglit on the whole complication of ills. But 
when we get to Xaples, in a fortnight from now, I’ll brave ban- 
ditti and doctors, and bring you something from the Terra di 
Lmmh 

Tins is not much of a letter, in answer to your rich package 
of sheets, but all the delayed work and correspondence of two 
months is upon me, and I must therefor© ask you to take this as 
a sign of life and love untE I can do bettor, . . ♦ 
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TO GEOEGE H. YEWELE. 

Florence, Wednesday^ December 18, 1867. 

Tour welcome letter arrived on .Saturday, and you may be 
sure tliat we are all glad to bear that you are so pleasantly situ- 
ated* Indeed, your aeeomit (notwithstanding the one hundred 
and six steps to the studio) makes me almost regret that we are 
not going to Eoine at once. My plans, however, depend consid- 
erably upon certain things which dre to be ’iwitten, and so we 
iiuLst needs go to Xaples fii*st. We hope to reach there on the 
31st. of tMs iiiontli, and' come back to Eoiaie by the first of. 
March. But we shall certainly find you there th£?n, and I hope 
we shall be able to find quarters in your neighborhood. 

- . . There are at least two hundred Americans (so Mr, Marsh 
tells me) here at present, and I presume the most of them are 
bound for Eome. Dr. Bellows is the only Tew Yorker whom I 
have met. I have been visiting the sculptors here durmg the 
last few days, and have run through the galleries once. We 
have gone out to Fiesole and to Galileo’s Towxr, during the half- 
dozen days of fine weather, trying, as much as possible, to make 
up for lost time, — but, with the best will, we shall have to leave 
a great many things unseen. The months of Toveraber and 
December, thus far, have been unusually cold for Florence ; you 
have it a great deal milder at Eome. . . . 

It is comforting to know that rent is so moderate in Eome. I 
can’t travel yet without counting the cost, and am therefore in- 
terested in such matters. We live here more cheaply than in 
Venice, but expensively, compared with ten years ago. Some 
things are very cheap, but apartments have doubled in price. 
We shall want just such a household arrangement as yours in 
Eome, and if we can get as good quarters at the same price, I 
think I shall take a studio in addition, and play the amateur at a 
great rate. (I give you leave to laugh at my presumption.) 

My Naples address is “ care of Frhres Forquet,” and I hope 
YOU won’t forget it. It will be hard to go past Rome, seeing the 
Campagna and the dome of St. Peter’s, without stopping ; but 
the convenience of a through Journey, without frontier examina- 
tions, will oblige us to do it. Give my friendliest greetings to 
Tedder, Loops, and all other friends. T. B. Read is in Eome : 
if you don’t know him, and want to, use my name. I hope you 
wil sl»y during all the three spring months, as we wdl. 
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On the last day of the year Bayard Taylor and Ms 
party were in Naples, where they spent three or four 
weeks, and then went to Sorrento, spending a \Yeeh: 
meanwhile at Capri. They returned to Naples for a 
month, and in the middle of March went to Eome. 
During the stay at Sorrento he wrote t’wo more of his 
Atlantic ’’ papers, A }Teek on Capri ’’ and A Trip 
to Ischia.” 

TO JKRVIS Sr-EKTEE. 

■ .BoRKEmc*^ February 

It was a joyous «Iay for us, tiiree weeks ago, when we came 
down from Tcsiivius, am! found seven letters (one of wldcli was 
from yv»uj awailiug as. I bhovild have written la yon sooner, in 
answcu' to your first ; but I presume you know all about my ill- 
ness by this tiiiU', and will understand and admit the delay. In 
fae-t, i am only just now venturing to do my usual amoimt of 
work. Altbnigli irty reeovery from the mitieal stage of the dis- 
ease was ■wonclerfiilly rapid, I have remained weak, and (though 
you will seareel}^ believe it) with delicate lungs until within a 
few days. Mv literary work, my business letters, all the exter- 
nal machinery of iiiy life, indeed, have had to wait, — and so it 
has teen wdtii my correspondence. The hrst intoxication of con- 
valescence was followed by a severe cold and cough after arriv- 
ing a|: Naples; — perhaps the climbing of Vesuvius a little too 
soo!i for my strength had something to do with it, — and it has 
required a week c«i (’a|>ri to fully reestablish me. We came 
ove'r from the island fast night in a sail-boat, and are now settled 
at Sorrento for four or hve w^ceks to come. Within the last 
three days we iiavc lieiird of anotliei* wonderful escaj^e. While 
in Naples we took rooms in a house on the quay of Santa Lucia, 
facing \’'cbuvius, ami stayinl there four weeks. We had not loft 
the quarters fi>ur days before the gi’eat rock of Pizzofalcone, te- 
Mnd the quay, fcdl down and buried the houses, oura among 
them. We hear that eighty lives are lost. Had we remained 
another week, we should all have been IcBt, as the slide hap- 
pened at an hour when we were sure to have been at home. 
Omham, who lias teen to Naples since, says that not one stone of 
cmr house is left upon the other. What a wonderful chance I 
Moreover, the mouisteiii road from Castellamare to' this place 
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was covered and destroyed by a tremendous slide of rocks a few 
boars after we psissed over it. Grabam and Ms wife, wlio came 
after us, bad tbe narrowest escape. My confidence in tbe sta- 
bility of tbe earth is considerably shaken, after these experi- 
ences. Death has reached after me tlmee times, and missed, in 
the last two months ; I hope he mil now let me live a while 
longer. 

WE. C. STEBMAX. ' 

Sorrento, March 3, 18G8. 

... We have been here four or five weeks already, and are 
begiimmg to pack up for Rome. A great deal has transpired 
since I last wrote to you, and I hardly know where to begin or 
what to say fii’st- I tliinlj; I have at last my full, normal strength 
agtiin, but only since oiu* week on Capri, where the brisk sea air, 
the excitement of the rocky rambles, and the good fare we had 
in the artists’ hotel, seemed to make a new man of me at once. 
Last week I went to IscMa for two or tliree days, retuiming by 
way of Naples, where I stopped to look at the pile of rocks 
which covers the spot where we lived. You have heard of the 
great land-slide by telegrapb, I presume. The rock of Fizzofai- 
cone fell down on the quay of Santa Lucia, only three days after 
we left our quarters there. I had a providential cold and sore- 
ness in the lungs, which made us leave for Capri, and so we nar- 
rowly escaped a fearful death. Grahams and Bierstadts were 
wont to take tea with us there, and we might all have perished 
togetlier ; for it seems that the rock had been suspended, like 
the sword of Damocles, for weeks before it fell. Chance (wliich 
is another name for God’s mercy) saved ns. Sixty persons 
were killed. ... I wish you could breathe tMs air, see this 
splendid sapphire of the sea, walk as we do under budding 
orange and blossoming almond trees, and dine on sardines fresh 
from the water, cuttle-fish (the pieuvre of Victor Hugo), roast 
kid, woodcock, and grapes dried with aniseed in fig-leaves. We 
live in an old Jesuit monasteiy*, about a mile from Sorrento, — 
a chaiming, picturesque old pile, the cellars of which are sup- 
posed to have belonged to a Roman temple of the Sirens- From, 
the broad, vine-covered terrace we can see Vesuvius, Naples, 
Fosiiipo, Baise, and Ischia. Here we have three large rooms, a 
capital table (private), and the best of attendance, for six francs 
a day apiece. Grahams are at a villa tMye quarters of a mile 
11% and we me them every day. We have donJkej-rides m 
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the moiintaiiiSj camag’e-cMves along this magnifieeiit shore, and ; 

soiiietiiiies, as a diversion, fishermen to dance the tarantella of i 

an evening. I eoiild stay for months and l>e happy, yet we must f 

go to Rome next week, to make the most of our remaining time 
in Italy. Thrs greatest day I have had — one of the white days 
of my life, in fact — wns that spent in Pompeii. How I wished 
for jTiii I IVe read Overheek’s admirable wwk first, so that 
everything was dear and familiar, — and such an insight into the ' 

life of the aneiente ! But, alas ! the way people see Pompeii is ! 

enough to disgust one. Of all the multitude of Americans who - 

aii3 in this region (three hundred at one time), scarcely ten have 
a real, iiitelligeut interest in what they see. On the rocks alxmfc 
here the asphodels arc now in hlossom. Do you suppose the 
tourists know what an aspliodel is, when I ptant it out to them ? t,- ’ 

Ko, indewl. We purposely live secluded (seeing only the Ora- ^ | 

hams and ^ their friends), and very few of the crowd have found 
us out.'.-. 

... I had a letter frcmi Brockhaus, of Leipzig, tlie other day, 
wanting , my biography for his ^‘€onversat.i.Qns-Lexicon.’L.- That 
seems almost like fame, does n’t it ? But ah, how imicli is there 
yet to be achieved, before I have any right to a name that will 
last even. fi.fty years! A.£ter all, iiteratime is and 'must be its. 
own reward. I would not give up my calling though everything 
I have done should die with me* 

We already l>egin to turn our thoughts homeward, and I as- 
sure you there are frequent times when I long to be back again, 
and quietly at work in my own room on my suspended piaiis. 

The few years at Cedarcroft have injured my capacity for wtR- 
hig while on the wing. I can work best in qumders to which I 
am jmcustonied. I luoiight along my Faust,” expecting to do 
somelhiiig considerable at the translation, but devil a line shall 
I write until we are back again. However, I have got upon the 
track of the almost endless Faust literatoe, and shall be able 
to examine everything of importance that has been written about 
the poem, before publishing. 

M. has been unwell for a week, and is only now getting about 
again. This has delayed (and may possibly prevent) our trip to 
Amalfi and Pwstiim, and we want to get to Borne next week. 

The change in the season is Ilka hearan to me. That and the 
Capri and Faleraian wines have restored all my lost flesh, and 
M. says my cheeks are now as full-blown as those of one of to© 
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judgment-trumpeting angels. I hope you have not waited for 
tMs, but that it may cross one of yours on the xltiaiitic. 

TO HIS MOTHEE. 

Ro3IE, March 16, 1868. 

I take the first chance we have after getting to Eoiiie to write 
to you. We left Kaples last Friday morning, the 13th, and reached 
here the same evening. Saturday and yesterday were devoted 
to hunting for rooms, as the hotel was enormously expensive, 
and, moreover, very uncomfortable ; but we have been lucky in 
getting };leasant quarters at last. We have taken furnished 
rooms at a rent of sixty francs per month, %vhich would he dear 
in ordinary times, but now, when there are twelve hundred 
Americans in Rome, it is considered very cheap. We have five 
rooms on the second fioor, in a pleasant street, and keep house 
ourselves, which is the most independent and agreeable plan. 
The weather is so warm and delightful, and the spring so far 
advanced, that we scarcely need any fire, except a little in the 
evening. * We are all in the best of health and spirits, and are 
determined to enjoy our stay as fully as possible. 

The two months’ stay in Eome was full of agreeable 
occupation. There were many friends near at hand, 
the Yewells and Loops, the Bierstadts, Reads, and 
others, and Bayard Taylor had besides allowed his 
passion for painting to transform him into a very 
close likeness to a professional artist, for he hired a 
studio where he secreted himself every forenoon. He 
did not disclose its situation to his friends, but worked 
industriously in it, without fear of interruption, tak- 
ing up figure painting. He felt the vigor of a return- 
ing health, but he was made aware, also, that he was 
more sensitive tlian formerly to atmospheric changes. 

TO HI8 MOTHER, 

Rome, Apnl *21, 1868. 

. * , Since we came to Borne I have been very busy, trying to 
leam to paint a little. Yewell, an American artist, has given me 
Wto# inatmction, and I ma getting on tolerably weE. I work 
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three or four hours every morning, spend the afternoons in see- 
ing sights, and the evenings in idsiting, receiving visits, or writ- 
ing. The time goes very fast, but 1 don’t' object to that, as I 
have a real longing to get home again. I have seen no place, 
even in Italy, that I like so well. Kevertheless, there is a great 
deal here that we want to see, and we shall probably leave be- 
fore we can do all we want. Eoine has been so crowded with 
Americans that in spite of all our endeavors to keep out of so- 
ciety we have been drawn into it. Since Easter week is ovei* 
they have nearly all left, and we can now begin to enjoy Eoine. 
The weather has been raw, rainy, and windy until to-day, wlien 
the moon changes and the day is fine, giving us a promise of 
better days. The spring is not much more advanced there than 
it soinetinies is with us. The oaks are just coming into leaf, but 
locusts and mulberries are still bare. Strawberries are in the 
market, but they ask five francs a basket. ■ Lilacs are just begin- 
ning to bloom. To-day is the first really warm clay we have had 
in Eome. 

. , TO E. C. STEDMAN. ' ' 

Home, April 27, 1868. 

... I must write to you from Eome, if only to tell you that 
we are thus far on the way homeward, Sorrento having been the 
turning-point. We have now been here six weeks, and in three 
more will move forward another stage, — nor reluctantly, much 
m we enjoy being in Borne. I have now been seven months in 
Italy, and am (let me confess to you) a little desUhskmm, I 
presume the old longing will return again after I leave, but 
there is less of the ** light that never was on sea or land ” than 
there used to be. I want to work, I am bursting with fresh 
plans, and this delightful atmosphere is like a narcotic 'wMeh 
benumbs one’s executive faculties while stimulating the imagina- 
tion. The past is too powerful here : it draws us constantly 
away from the work intended for us. A singular indifference to 
the movements of tliis present and grand world creeps over as, 
and we end by becoming idle, Epicurean dreamers. I am satii- 
fled that Eome is no place for a poet, however it may be with 
artiste. I have written five or six short poems, but postpone all 
more important plans until I get home again. Being here, 
where models are plentiful and color Is i^trt of the atmosphew, I 
have Wten a little studio for two months, and paint three or foar 
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hours every day from the livmg figure. It is most instructive, 
and at the same time not a little amusing. The studio is strictly 
private ; I tell nobody where it is, and hence many would like to 
know. My beginnings were in the style of the early Christian 
mosaics, bnt I have already advanced about five centuries since 
then, and am now painting in the style of the Yenetian genera- 
tion before Titian. I don’t presume to hope that I could ever be 
mistaken for one of the contemporaries of the latter, but, witli 
time, I might skip over the intervening centuries and emulate 

such moderns as and . I find that the hard work and 

study necessary in order to be something more tlian a contemp- 
tible amateur is a good discipline. I have lield myself forcibly 
to the task, through disgust and despair, and am rewarded by 
learning a little at last. It seems to me that one cannot grow 
old so long as one is capable of undertaking a new study. I have 
made one hundred and forty sketches since lea'^ing home, and 
have therefore plenty of material on which to expend my teehni- 
eal gains when I return. (You are free to laugh at this wan- 
ity). . . . 

Florence again received the travelers, on their 
homeward way, and Bayard Taylor and his wife made 
an excursion to Corsica which bore fruit in the two 
papers, The Land of Paoli ” and The Island of 
Maddalena, with a Distant View of Caprera ; ’’ con- 
tinuing' the series of ‘‘ By-Ways which he had en- 
gaged to contribute during his absence to the “ Atlan- 
tic Monthly.” Mr, Fields in writing to him urged 
him to send also short stories. 

m MMES T. MELDS. 

FiiOnENCE, May 25, 1868. 

. . . About a short story. You will easily comprehend that 
here, where iny mind is occupied with quite other subjects, — 
where I am making studies, gathering materials, bridging over 
many chasms of uncompleted knowledge-} in literature and art, — 
it would be nearly impossible to do what you want. I must 
leave it uhtii I get home, which will be in August* If I had 
short stories on hand I could dispose of them at once, the 
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demand seems to be so great. But I shall undertake none until 
the roof of Cedarcroft shelters me, 

I should have been in Corsica this week but for a most pro- 
voking circumstance. There was much small-pox in Home, and 
I was vaccinated again. It did not take, but the vaccine matter 
acted as a sort of poison to my system. Since coming here I 
have had a terribly inflamed left arm, with fever, and the doctor 
was quite anxious for a day or two. I am now better, but aaii 
bandaged and poulticed as I write. 

In June the pai*ty returned to Gotha, spending a 
week on the way at Lausanne. 

TO HIS MOTHER. 

Gotha, June 21, 1868. 

... We left Lausanne last Tuesday noon, the 10th, traveled 
all night, and reached here on Wednesday afternoon. All are 
well, and the weather is superb. I am delighted that our Jour- 
neys are so nearty over. When we move again it will be to go 
homeward. I have still to write four articles on German out-of- 
the-way places, which wall take the month of July, and then we 
shall he ready to start. Since I came back to Gotha I really 
ieam for the flrst time how much better and stronger I am than 
last year. Tlie difference is w'onderful and everybody notices it. 
I hope, now, that I shall he able to keep wliat I have gained. 

Bayard Taylor made excursions from Gotha which 
resulted in the final papers of ‘‘By-Ways,’’" “In the 
Teutohiirger Forest ” and “ The Suabian Alb.” Much 
of his time, however, w'-as occupied with social pleasures, 
and with the accumulation of material for his study of 
“ Faust.” He visited Hirzel, the publisher, in Leip- 
zig, who had made a specialty of collecting Faust lit- 
erature, and used every opportunity to consult Ger- 
man scholars and poets, who entered heartily info Hs 
schemes, 
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TO JAMES T. FIELDS. 

■ . Gotha, 9, ,1,86,8. . 

■ Yesterday came your reiy welcome note of J iily 23ci. I am 
glad tkit the articles find favor in your sight. I did not get to 
tlici Carpathians, on account of the weather, hut visited two little- 
known corners of Germany — the Teutobimger Forest and the 
Suahian Alb. Aly Cors»icaii aiiicle is half written, hut for the life 
(if me I can’t find time (in tMs season of packing and farewell 
dinner and supper parties) to finish. I must e’en throw myself 
Oil }’«}iir grace, take the thing home with iik*, and finish it as soon 
as may he after arrival, in season for the Xovemhei* Atlantic.” 
When I am once more settled at Cedareroft, I shall soon arrange 
myself for stejidy work. You have no idea how difficult it is to 
write while thus on the wing. However, I inclose sornetiiing for 
your perusal, wliieh, if you don’t ’want to print, at least keep the 
copy for me. 

We leave here. day after to-morrow moming, and go via Paris 
to London. I shall have but five days in London, hut shall see as 
jimny old and make as many new friends as possible. As it is in 
Aiigu.st I fear that dear old- Barry -and the Thackerays maybe 
absent. I want to see Swinburne again, an,d 'Morley and .Mor- 
ris, 

I have taken passage in the Gerniania, which leaves Southamp- 
ton on the 21st, and expect to be in Yew York by September 1st. 
Since Longfellow left England I hear no more about his move- 
ments. He w’as said to he in Heidelberg, but I could not find 
him there the other day. He is very popular here, and the Ger- 
liian authors, also, would lilce to do him honor. Lucky poet ! 
but he deserves it all. 

Tlie Germania reacted New York September 2d, 
and the travelers immediately returned to Cedareroft, 
wdiere Bayard Taylor prepared for the press the vol- 
ume of “ By-Ways of Europe,” the only substantial 
product of his year abroad* It appeared at once, too 
soon^ indeed to mehide the latest of his papers, The 
Stmbian Alb,” which had not yet been published in 
the “ Atlantic.” He brought back only one book to 
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stow for Ms year’s labor, besides the large colieetion 
of sketches and paintings, but he had not gone for 
work. He had gone for a holiday, and the enforced 
rest which his illness in Florence gave him made him 
eager no^v to plunge into the work which had been ris- 
iiig before him in his mind. 

VOL. n. c 
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A YEAR -VT CEDAECBOFT. 

18(38-1869. 

Bufc aiiK;e I aia Mted frith 

, Eatol with al! tiip rireii pA«t aiid its rtiythmicss.) pliaijitoiiis^ 

■■ JltjTft wili I we-k my mmgh iu the quiet held of iiiy Iwylioocl, 
ftewj w'lwre tii© |.wac«ful tent of home h I'otclied for a seaBOtl. 

. ■ i-¥o€»i (to “ Hoias PMtorals 

The preface© to the volume of By-Ways of Europe ” 
is in the fonn of a ‘‘'Familiar Letter to the Reader/’ 
from wliieli we have already several times quoted when 
treating of Bayard Taylor’s successive travels. It is, 
in effect, a |M.)et'’s apolog'y for having been a traveler, 
and a leave-taking of this form of literature : ‘‘ In lay- 
ing down the mantle of a tiavelei*,” the writer says, 
‘‘which has been thrown upon iny shoulders rather 
than voluntarily assumed, I do not wish to be under- 
stCM>d as renouncing all the chances of the future. I 
cannot foresee what compulsory influences, what inevi- 
table events, may oome to shape the course of my life ; 
the work of the day is all with which a man need con- 
cern himseli One thing, only, is certain; I shall 
never, from the mere desire of travel, go forth to the 
ilstaiit parts of the earth. Some minds are so consti- 
tuted that their freest and cheerfulest activity will not 
accjompany the body from place to place, but is de- 
^ideiit on the air of home, on certain familiar sur- 
Wisnditigs, and an equable habit of life. Each wiiter 
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has Ms own peculiar laws of production^ wHch the 
reader cannot always deduce from his works* It 
amuses me, who have set my household gods upon 
the soil wMch my ancestors have tilled for near two 
hundred years, to hear my love of home questioned hy 
men who have changed theirs a doxen times/’ 

The reader will have noticed already how increas- 
ingly difficult Bayard Taylor found it to carry on any 
sustained work while away from home, and how impa- 
tient he was to get back to his library at Cedarcroft. 
His year abroad had stimulated Ms growing desire for 
a life free from interruption and given to literature. 
He had dreamed for years of an ideal career. He 
would be under Ms own roof in the midst of his acres, 
rejoicing in the generous country life, iinplagued by 
cares of money, devoting Ms fresh hours to the writing 
of great poems, giving expression to the fancies and 
schemes which thronged Ms active mind, resting by 
congenial work upon Ms plantations, enjoying the 
pleasures of hospitality, and broadening thus into a 
rich, catholic life. He built no castle of indolence in 
Ms dreams. Necessity compelled him to be busy with 
Ms pen, but he needed no goad in literature ; and if 
all care for the provision of Ms family and those who 
leaned on Mm were to be removed, there was no fear 
that he would drop into an amiable enjoyment of lit- 
erature and art. The springs of mental energy were 
so vigorous, and his delight in production so keen, that 
affluence would not have duUad Ms activity, and strin- 
gency of fortune could only divert it into undesired 
ways. , 

As soon as he had fairly seated himself at Cedar- 
eroft he betook Hmself to his worlc, and for a year en- 
joyed as near an approach to the ideal career which he 
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had imagined as was ever possible to Mm. He re- 
{umA all invitations to lecture, and was only occasion- 
Mly absent from Ms borne. The great work wMcIi 
engaged iiis mind was the translation of “Faust.” The 
stwlies wbicli be had made abroad and the books which 
he had coiketed were now put to use, and the deeper 
he filiingecl into the work the more tlicuoiighly inter- 
est^'cl did he become, and the more confident of final 
success. He worked by himself, but there wore one 
or twf> who shared the knowledge of his labor and with 
whom, he took couiiseL Chief of these was the Rev. 
I)r. W. IL Fiiraess, of Philadelphia, who gave him 
‘tim l»isefit of special criticism. 

Besides the “Faust” there was abundant work upon 
aftsdes and poems. Since he was not to lecture, Bay- 
^ard Taylor needed to supplement his income by con- 
ftsnt litemry activity, and it was impoSxsible for him 
t» withdraw himself wholly to work wliich delight- 
ful but uiiremimerative. Applications from various 
quarters pressed upon him, and he wms, besides, so fer- 
tile in tliouglit that for Hs own comfort lie must needs 
rid himself of the conceptions wMeh crowded upon him. 
His firet business was to complete his series of “ By- 
Wtya” for the “Atlantic,” since he had been unable 
i> work up the latest material gathered in the hurried 
days which foEowed in Gernmny and London. 

fO JTAMES T. rains. 

SOCABE, Beptemhr 7 , 1888 . 

. . . To-day I Wgin work, and you simll Mve my Corsican 
iftkie by the end of Ih© week. Moreoyer, a story just as soon 
« . . , ’IFkile in London and Leipzig I sounded certain 

ftbiiliew aknit my translation ’of ** Faust,** and think I shall 
lift 1# ii^iiity la arraaging a simiiltaneoiis publication in the 
L>iifleUow*s sneeess will be some wind in my 
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sails ; but tlie main thing remains to do my work, and do it as it 
should be done. How is Whittier, the dear, good friend ? 

I am overwhelmed with applications to lecture, but have de- 
cided not to go forth this winter. We are very happy here, and 
my best policy seems to he to use the fresh working mood on 
matters more important than the repetition of an essay, which is 
about what my lecturing amounts to. 

Kennktt Squake, Pa., Bepiemher 13, 18G8. 

I send you “ The Land of Faoli,” which I greatly desire should 
get into the November Atlantic.’* I think it will make about 
fourteen pages, but not too much for the subject. The other 
two (if you want botli) will foliov/ speedily, and then I shall 
write a story. I am ready enough to give you short stories, but 
sadly lack good material. Whither can I turn for the latter ? 

. :. I return the Sunsliine of the Gods.” ■ While in,Lottda.n 1 read 
the first draft of the poem to Swinburne, wlio, while liking it, 
thought there ought either to he more rhyme or none at all. Sin- 
gularly enough, I could not recall the changes I had made ; but 
I find, on reading the poem carefully, that Swinburne’s criticism 
does not apply to the amended copy. It is the result of a mood, 
— of a Hash of the sunshine of the gods, — and ought not to be 
touched in colder blood. You were right in your warning. I 
will only suggest this : would stama VIII. l>e improved by add- 
ing these lines to the end : — 

And thiiak’st to tame the fortune, 

* And force its weeMay service, — 

To clip the wings of the bright one ? — 

Alas I to tame is to kill ! 

Ponder this cai^efully, you and A. IF., and if you think it good 
add the lines ; if not, not. 

I am glad that you withheld “ Orso’s Vendetta.” It was writ- 
ten during iny convalescence, and I now see physical weakness 
in it. I shall recast the story, which is too good to lose. 

As to the “ Lincoln ” for children,^ I am much inelined to do 
it. Having decided not to lecture this seaaon, I shall have moire 
time. Only, when must you positively have it ? And, besides, I 
should like a page or two of proof of Stoddard’s or Stodman’s 

i Mr. Fields had asked him to write a upon Abraham Lincoln to 
iftceompany some pictures In color, In a series to which Mr. Stoddard mi 
Stedman were also contribueing. 
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pc^His, to see jiist about; what plane of intelligence is addressed. 
Perliaps the matter ’^ili keep till I come to Boston but if .not, 
ppaj oblige me so far. 

How mmh I enjoj reading up the « Forth American Keview ! 
Biere is no better periodical in the language. , , 

TO T. B, AUDBICH. ■ ' 

CrmABCEorr, Kenjiett Squabe, Pa., September 13, 1868. 

I meiit awaj from home with the hope of writing to you and 
hearing from you from time to time, but what with my ^‘Atlan- 
tic* ” papers, him! my scTcre sickness of last winter, and a number 
of otiier tilings that turned up on the way, the golden leisure in 
wliifli eoiTCHpoudence flourishes never came. Moreover, I always 
heaitl of Villi through Fields, and perhaps seemed nearer for that 
reason. Now this quiet Sunday morning, at home again, I feel 
iaciiued to tell you tkit you have never been out of my memory 
or my heart, and to reach you my hand (writing) in a fresh greet- 
ing. I think I never before was so glad to get back from a jour- 
ney ,* and the prospect of getting to work again in the old track, 
but with renewed courage, is very pleasant. I have at least three 
or four years’ work on hand, have resolved to cut short my iec- 
turii]^, and shall live altogether more rationally (for an author) 
th*n hitherto. Tlie illness was a mental as well as a physical 
crisis, which meant either death or a new birth. Happily, it 
pwed to be the latter. 

The golden wedding of Bayard Taylor’s father and 
mother was celebrated at Cedareroft October ISth, and 
house for a week was the centre of merry-making 
wMf li WM not condncite to continuous work, 

TO MBS. JAMBS T. KELUS. 

KtHHETt Squae®, Pa., Octchr 19, 186$. 

... We Imd a delightful eommeinomtion. There were at 
iiMt a liuiiclretl and i% members of the family present, besides 
i^iglibtw and friends. I wrote a little masque of characters, 
which was successfully peHomed, a song which was sung, and 
Sete* and Shiidard (l>oth of whom were here) read poems. From 
two' k th« Afteinwm until midnight the house was crowded, and 
1 which wew happiest, the golden couple or tlie 
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friejifls wlio efiiiie to congratulate them. It Is the third golcleu 
wcflfiiug iii a direct line in the family, — my father’s fatlier and 
gianclfather having liad theirs ; hut to have iiiiue I must live to 
ki eighty-two. , . . We have had our house full of the family 
for u week, but are to-day finally left to ourselves, and I take up 
my iiitemipiecl work. 1 wwit to finish the most pressing claims 
by election day, so that I may find time to imii over to Boston 
soon afterwards and see you all again. 

The little niasque of characters was a quaint and 
simple device wliieli the poet used to give expression 
to the uniiHiialiiess of the occasion. When the com» 
pany was gatliered, he welcoiaed them with a few 
words and then said: ‘"You must expect no more 
from me than a hearty welcome to each and all, with 
nij thanks, and the thanks of my parents, wife, broth- 
ers, and sisters, that you have come together to keep 
fresh the ties of family -and of old friendship. On 
such daj^s as these, liowever, we have other help. Tlie 
invisible Spirits that keep familiar watch over men — 
the Virtues which both lead and follow, and bless 
them — the Spirits of the Lands through which the 
family is scateml — become visible to mortal eyes 
and give report of the fifty years that have gone by* 
I have heard a whisper — no matter how or whence — 
that these Spirits will come to us to-day, and I know 
that they will keep their vrord. So I summon them, 
from tlic sky and the air and the earth ! Come, Fairy 
of Domestic Life, thou who watchest over hearths and 
homes and family ties! Come, Virtues that accom- 
pany us, exacting hard service at first, but blessing us 
in the end! Come, Spirits of Lands and of Coun- 
tries, that divide families only to bind them more 
firmly, — that seem to separate m yet teach that God 
is equally everywhere, and .will bring us all to Ms 
peace at last I Come ! appear ! ” 



Next follows Charity with a wreath of eedar : 

I will mt pmise in studied words ; 

Hie tree tliat feeds the winter birds 
l^fust give the wrreath that tells of me ; 

And green as is that kindly tree 
In loving hearts your memory be f 




Whose lives Imv© shown 
The strength that eomes from me alone* 

America, with a wreath of laurel ib her hand, sings 
of the saerifie© which the father and mother have 
made; Africa, with a wreath of ferns and tropical 
flowers, gives thanks for the steadfast sjmipathy which 
her oppressed race has received from these two who 
hafi from early days home eontttmely for their sake* 


Thereupon the Faiiy of Domestic Life appears and 
acts as the leader of the masque. She greets the 
couple with tender lines, and then goes forward with 
two attendant fairies, a boy bearing a crown of golden 
myrtle and a ring for the bride, a girl with a ring and 
wreath for the bridegroom. Then, obedient to ,tiie 
Fairy, Truth c.omes forward with a w’reatli of ama- 
ranth whicdi she lays at the feet of the couple, for, as 
she says,— 

In the lapse of fifty years . 

Iso single act or ^ord appears 
Tlmti'S not honest, '.clear, and true. - 
'..None ever was misled by you : 

Your path was open to the light ; 

Your skirts are dear, your souls are white ; 

■ Your honor in the land shall be ■ 

. . AHigaandevid6ne.e-tO'me.- ■ 

I give the garland that endures : 

■: My erowm of anmranth is yo'urs. 
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Tliefi Switzerland brinf^s a -wreatii of life-eYeiiastiiiif 
represemiiig tine edelweiss o£ the Alps, in token of the 
son whom, a daughter of the house had* bi'ought from 
Switzerland, and Germaiir with a wweatli of oak 
leaves signifies likewise the danghter wlioni a son had 
brought. Then all the characters, who liad retired a 
few paces, now form a circle and unite in singing a 
song written by Bayard Taylor. Mr. Stoddard and 
Mr. Boker followed with poems. The song and poems 
W'ere afterwards published in Lippincott’*s Maga- 
zine,” and Mr. Lippincott generously printed them with 
the Masrpie ” in a little volume, for the pleasure of 
those concerned. The three poets added plicdographs 
and gave the volume as a surprise at Christmas to 
;■ Bayard Taylors mother. 

" ■■ Mr. 'Donald' G. Mitchell was at this time editor of. 
a new w^eekly journal, “Hearth and Home,” which 
aimed at stimulating a healthy interest in country life. 
^ It was for this Journal that Bayard Taylor wrote some 
"papers descriptive of his experiments at Cedarcroft, 
an extract from which has already been given.^ 

TO nOKALB G, MITCHELL. 

Ceoarceoft, Kjsknktt Square, Pa., Notemhir 16, 1868. 

' I foimd your letter at the Astor House in passing through 
New' York on mj way home from Boston. There was no tiiiio 
or I should Imve called upon you and had a little talk eoricem- 
ing the enterprise which I had already seen iioiiced, and hailed 
with delight, 

I have withdrawn from the lecturing field this winter, because 
my engagements to write are sufficient to occupy all my tiine# 
and thus enable me to live quietly and much more comfortably 
at home. I should hesitate about accepting any more work just 
now, were not your proposal so agreeable, and so easy to per- 
form, — for you want a simple, clear narrative of facts which 
are all ready to hand. When will the Journal commence ? and 
t pp. 
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when do you need tlie arfcieles ? I could send you a pliotograpli 
of tile house and make out a ground plan myself^ if you tbiak it 
would interest your readers. With i*egard to the gardening ex- 
periments, I can only tell my stoiy up to the present moment. 
I have other things on liand, but not siiffieieBtly defeloped to 
write about. What would your publishers pay for an article 
equal to, say eight pages of the “ Atlantic Monthly ? 

Ko mail can do better work for tliis count ly and people than 
to create such a taste for country life as will elerate and refine 
the character of our coiintiy society, I have read your articles 
in the “ Atlantic Aimanac ” with great pleasure, and hope that 
your success in the new enter|>i*ise will be equal to your knowl- 
edge of the subject, and your ability to illustrate it. 

I write hurriedly this morning, but I want you to beiicTe, at 
least, that I am earnestly interested in your plan, 

TO E. C. BTEOMAH. 

CKOi^KcnoFT, Dimmkr SO, 1868. 

. , . The season has been propitious thus far ; my seat at the 
library table hxiks directly through a glass door into the green- 
house, and the western window of the oriel gives me wonderful 
sunsets. The eedam around aiid ala^ut us are never so green as 
now, and the distant hills are no bluer in summer. luy 

writing, — now’ that I have worked off a colossal dead liorsfi for 
Fields, Osgood & Co., — it goes cheerfully, and every evening I 
take a little of Faust” as a self-rewiird for the morning iiidus- 
, try, Goethe :says (in. Tasso ’’J : — . 

&Mdet'em Talent sicli'm <ief Sfellle ; ” ■ 

« Talent develops and forms itself in seclusion,” — which I hope 
may be half true in my case, 

TO JAMIS T. FIELDS. 

CiDAUCEorr, Jmmtrtf 1, 1S68. 

lids fmm ^ (just wntten) is properly a pendant to ** The Sun- 
sfnne of the Gods.” That cekbrated thes and this the nii- 
knoiFi^ receiver of the song. 

I hope the thing will Ise clear to your mind on reading ; it is to 
mile, iinci I could not write it m any other form. If you like it, 
pmy pcistpoiie the ** Eun Wild,” and let this come first. If my 
rrndef of Ihe ** SansMwe ” idkmld remember it, lie will be pre- 
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pared to understand and accept this ; at least, so it sceiiis to 

me. 

“Perhaps joii can tell whether iVhim* may he use A in a per,s«>iial 
sense. If so, the title is correct — ** The Known to the Kn- 
kaown.” I think I should risk it, in any ease, hut would like to 
have the opinion of a good Latinist. If you see Lowell pray 
■ask him .'for me. 

I write this on the evening of New Yearns Day, the sleeted 
trees rattling and crashing with a terrible sound. Many happy 
New-Years to Ixsfch of you ! 

CeoaeckofTj KENKE'rr Square, Pa., /anwiry 14, 18^)9. 

. . . As to the pwm,^ the difficulty seems to he that yon have 
entirely inisfelt it. It is one of those purely imaginative ditliy- 
ranibic'S which have a law' of their own, and in w'hich the rhyth- 
mical inarch is the main thing. Like similar tliiiigs of 8helley, 
* it may he read here and there with a %vrong accent, and I suspect 
this is just what you have done. Of all yoiir criticisms I only 
fee! that what you sny of the last tw'o lines of the first stanza is 
'partly true. Those lines are .rathe.r giave a,nd heavy fo.r the 
.airy, spiritual movement of the poem. The other lines, which 
you. call ** especially had,” are not only good, hut some of them: 
especially good, and I don’t know tlmt I can change one of them. 
As for the ** inadequate termination,” tliis is Just one of those 
poems which can have no purposed beginning or end. It is much 
iMitter than the Sunshine of the €rods/’ and it ought properly 
to follow that poem. I am always glad to get criticism, no mat- 
ter how adverse, and I always accept it when it eai-ries with it 
that mark of synqiathetie understanding which shows that iny 
pwun has beem truly felt. But all the criticism in the world will 
not make me eliange a line which I feel to he the true exjwession 
of ray thought. “Notns Ignoto” is not the sort of poem to 
keep by one’s self and file at, like most x»oems- It is like on© of 
those effects in painting which must l)e done with a sweep of the 
brush, and not touched afterwards. But to one who does not feel 
it instantly and wholly, the poem is mare sounding brass. It is 
one of the very darlings of my brain, and is, to me, as good as 
anything that ever was, or ever can he, of its kind. I don’t 
think I shall ever touch a word of It, — and there will some day 

1 Ihe one referred to in the previous letter. Mr. Fields had retiiriietl 
It with objections. 
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be somebodj to know wbat it is. As jon like its predecessor, I 
felt tolerably sure that it would have touched you in the right 
place, and I have not often been so taken aback as by your re- 
marks apoii, it. 

But enough of this. I merely want to show, or try to show, 
how we differ, I shoald not write anything about it, only I 
know that yon are sincere, and that you honestly think the poem 
■a. pcM‘)r„ one. 

My wife Joins me in love to yours.- 

Tlie first (li*aft of the feanslatioii of the First Part of 
“ Faust*' was eompleted ■\ntli the }'ear 1808, and the 
new year ivas begun immediately l>y an attack on 
the Second I^art, He knew well that he should be 
obliged to overcome a general prejudice if he would 
persuaile people to read the Second Part ; but he had 
long held the belief that the First Part by itself was 
only a fragment, and needed the Second to bring out 
its full meaning. The great work drew him, and the 
incontestable difficulties only stimulated him. 

TO 'REV. W, H. FURNESS. 

Cedaiicuc^t. Jff7rii«ry li, 3889 , 

... I tliiuk a translator should have a nearly equal knowledge 
of both languages, in order to get that spirit above and beyond 
the words which simple literalness will never give. Use best 
condition is that in wMch one knows both languages so well tliat 
he does not need to break his head in the hunt for words, but 
keeps bis best strength for that part of thought which subtly 
expresses itself in metre and Imraiony. This is niy chief effort i 
the sense of tlm original has, so far, given me little trouble, — 
but, how to put the same sense best into the same fonn ? How- 
ever, I guess you see what I am trying to do by this tinse, and 
therefore prefer specimens to theories or view's. I am miich 
more delighted with the Second Part •— now that I take it line 
by line - — than I expected to be ; and it makes a much better 
appearance in English, Bernays anclAnster should have been 
knocked on the head l^fore prejudicing English readers against 
the poem by their stupid translations. No wonder people think 
it » dnll I 
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I have Just obtai2i€*cl a tHrd traaslatioii of tlie SecoBci Part — > 
MaedoiialdlH — so iiowj I believe I know all tbat liave beeii made ! 
and they are equally bad* If you are faiuiliar with it^ I shall 
greatly enjoy your suggestions after a wiiile. 

I do not iiiteiici to eoinmeiiee the revision of the translation 
imtil I have put. 

‘‘Das.Ewigweiblielie' 

JSieM .ims Mrmi '* 

into English. The first draft of the work' requires warmth ; the 
revisions ccmlaess. I only inclose your MS. because I am uueer- 
tiiiii uiietlier you have another copy. If you have, or after you 
have used this,, pray return it when you have leisure, as I wish to 
use it when the proper time eonies. 

Tell Wistar that I would like to oblige her, — that I have 
all C'Oiiliilence in her lEscretion, — but I am afraid of aeeidents, 
and must beg her to have a little pidienee with me. It w’ouki 
be, as the (leriiiaiis say, hoe^'hH fatal to me, if even a stanza or 
eouplet of, the work should stray from me before I am ready to 
give the whole. Perhaps .1 am imneeessarily nervous ; but twm 
years ago I said something about my eomnienced ti'anshition to 
a friend, and within three months there w'as an article in a K'ew 
York paper misstating my design, criticising it in advance, and 
predicting failure. Since then the ■state.nient of my being' en- 
gaged upon the work has been so frequently made, that it is no 
longer a secret, and I am so far advanced that I am quite ready 
to show and consult about passages, where I feel safe, as I do 
with yourself. What I have , sent to you is the first and only 
specimen that has gone out of my own hands. But need I make 
further explanation to an author — nay, two authors? I am 
very glacl that you like , my German proem. It is rather a rash 
undertaking, and I must either succeed -leeU or not try. 

TO JAMES T. FIEEBS. 

Cebaeokoft, Sundaf^ evening^ Jamarg 17, 188S. 

I had no idea that Bryant’s Iliad’* was so nearly finished. 
It will 'be a success, and I am very glad you are going to bring 
it out. 

Kow, if I can do equally well by ** Faust,” it will be something 
remarimble that the three greatest poems outside of the English 
language should appear so near together in American transla- 
tions. I am working like a beaver on the first act of the Second 
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Part, tlie First Part l)6mg fiHkhed. To morrow I begin work 
on my novel, so it is pretty sure tol^ fiiiisbed by June. 

The novel was Joseph and Ms Friend,” wHch 
Bayard Taylor had agreed to write for serial publi- 
cation in the Atlantic Monthly.” It was not com- 
pleted so early as he had hoped, but occupied him at 
different times during this year and part of the next. 

ro JAMES T. FIELDS. 

Cedabceoft, Kex>*ett SQUAiiE, Pa., January 22, 1869. 

... I Jilso have since sent my poem ^ to two poets, asking 
their views about the lines and expression to wMcii you object. 
Their Judgment almost exactly coincides with mine. 

The first two lines mentioned are pronounced mtber too heavy ; 
all the others are declared good. I know perfectly well that I 
shall not cliange the line commencing “ His nostrils/^ etc., nor 
those tmding with <*starrest” and **hai*vest.” The latter is an 
imusiial, perfect, and delightful rhyme. My critics consider the 
pmnn Iwtter than **The Sunshine of the Gods/'’ as I do. So we 
are e«|ual!y balanced, as far as authority is eoiiceiiiecL . . . 

One thing, however, I claim, and I think you will find it reason- 
able. Each poet has Ms own indi^idfial mode of expressing liis 
eoneepfcious, and now and then inevitably makes use of words, 
lines, and rhymes which others would wish to see changed. Who 
does this more than Browning? Who in America, more than 
Lowell ? Even the patient and hne-iriinded Longfellow some- 
times eoniiiiits flagrant offenses ap^inst my sense (and no doubt 
yours) of Ixiauty, It is so, -and must l>e so, with all poets. Now, 
a poet is very wrong not to correct a fault made evident to his 
poetic sense, but eijually wrong to change a word, if its faulty 
character is not so made evident. That is my creed, and I mast 
gtond or fall by it. , 

But I l»g of yon, my Ffelds, don’t let my paternal zeal 
prevent you from giving your views always and freely. If I 
seem to be stirred iip at first, on being stroked the wrong way, 
you may be sure it is only a temporaiy electrical snapping, and 
I shall soon lie purring again, 

Mj wife joins me in l)est love to yours. When, oh, when shall 
I get Browning’s s^ond volume ? ^ 1 pine for it. 

^ T&e and the B00L 
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JAMES T. FIELDS TO BAYAKD TAYLOR.. ., , ' 

'■■■■■■-: Fckmfn'‘?j 

Tiiaiik you very mucli for your kind note of tlie . 2*2(1. of Jaiiii-. 
ary. If m\ hand were not laniej ami I could nianipiikte the pen 
with siieli perfection of chirogi*a.pliy as you liare always cfeiie*, I 
would gladly always shake my own hst oTer the papeidat you.. 
But nowadays I can Just make out to sign iii}'" naiiiej,. oiilyj 'aiicl' 
tills imist lx* my excuse for all ainaiuieiisory letters you get from 
me. I never «|uaiTel with a j)oet*s individuality, and offer any 
strieturpH 4m a piece of vei*se with gi'tat editorial modesty, hut 
if t!ie poeui I returned is really better than ‘^Tlie S!i.ii.sM,iie,'Of the, 
Gods,” I will eat a complete set of your works, and have demr 
old GcUirge Fiitiuini tlircewu in, fur sauce. However., Bionie day I ■ 
hope to he out of this businchs and <|uif?l;ly laid awaiy in some 
UEeKlitoriai coriier. 

BAVA'IiD TAYLOR TO MILS, JAMES T. FIEL.DS. 

^ Cedarcuoft, K,ex.mett Square, Pa., Fth*u€iT§ 7, 186,0. 

. . . I want to give you a water-color sketch in jilace of tliat 
dreadful Arcadian temple, which I didn’t know* was so, bad inifcil 
I, .saw it again. ,.I think I had' Ije-tter make' it, the ,sa,m,e size, in 
.order to feel more sui*e. that you will take the other one,; out of 
the frame ; so, if you will let me have the dimensions, I will have 
i ^ the picture ready by May and give it to you when you both come 

here with Whittier. Tlien, you may give the Arcadian temple 
to your amiable ccK>k with my eomplimeiits, only she must not 
look at it wdiile compounding sauces or salad-dressings. If she 
don’t w'aiifc it, let it bc5 imiig up the chimney and well smoked for 
three moutlis, wlimi it may pass for a Byzantine landscape of the 
ninth eciitury. Even then, I doubt w'hether it would bo safe to 
have it on lianc! In a cholera season. 

We have t!ie loveliest weather here ; sometimes, but not 
I: often, the thermometer geto down to eighteen degi^ees ; the 

I' willow and lihie buds are swelling, and it is delightful to loiwge 

I about in the open air. Tins a little reconciles me to the loss 

J of Emerson’s readings, and the other good tilings wMoh you 

lucky folks enjoy. 

.Dom’t :f0n^t I 

.To 'Hidii k new’..oii^ Is a' 

Asil I ' ahalJ 46 it April lelwM I 
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TO PAUL H. HAYKE. 

Cedakceoft, Kejs^sett S<50ai:e, Pa., March 6, 2869. 

, . . Fop yoiip Hiid appreciation of mj poems I am sincerelj’ 
grateful. 1 place little value upon wiiat is called “ popularity,” 
since it is generally based on the more obvious qualities of po- 
etry, To estimate tbe soul and spirit requires a Mgber culture 
tbaii tlie mass of one’s readers possesses. Xow, for instanee, you 
are tbe second man wbo bas ever spoken of my Pesert Hymn 
to tbe Sun,” — yet I felt when I wrote it, and still feel, that it 
expressed what I intended. I almost tliiuk tiiat tbe real excei- 
lence of a poem is in inverse ratio to its popularity. 

I skill be delighted to send you my Picture of St John.” 
As it happens, I have not a copy in my house at present, and 
must first send to Boston ; but you may look for it in a fortnight, 
at tbe latest. I shall also send you tbe previously collected edi- 
tion of my poems, published in 1864, which will replace some 
things you have lost. If I iiad been with Shernian’’s array, I 
would have tried hard to save your library and Sinniis’ also. 
I am so near the (former) bordcfr tlutt w'hiie I was in Russia dur- 
ing the war, my parents, Just before the battle of Gettysburg, 
buried all my niamiseripts. If ray place had been sixty miles 
farther, westward, mj books w'ould have gone too. But I trust 
we shall all outlive the scars of these late terrible years. 

. TO .MBS. MARIE BLOEDE. ■ 

CEi>ARcnoFT, Kennett Square, Pa., 3£arch 20, 1869. 

I am most heartily obliged to you for the passage from 
Grimm. In my Introduction to ** Faust ” I intend to say some- 
thing of the Mnship of the two languages ; for I find that 
Goethe’s method of using German approaches some features of 
the Eiiglish language. This passage of Grimm is Just what I 
want, and I slmil quote it in ray Introduction to the translation. 
I intend to try to prove that no great poem can be tramf erred 
with less loss than the German of Faust ” into the English lan- 
guage, ^ — and to make this a part of ray jostiileation for rigidly 
preserving the origimil metres. Thanks, again ! 

Since I saw you I have succeeded in untangling tbe semi-Gor- 
dkii knots of the Cla^ische Walpiirgisnaclit,” and it now seeins 
tolembly clear to me. It is necessary to separate the extraneous 
lasitttr from that which strictly belongs to Goethe’s original 
pitta. Singularly enough, the Gemma commentators have not 
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doae thh fiiilj. My task will he to simplify tlie explanation of 
« Faust, and exhibit it as a clear and compreliensible (tlioiig'li 
iMil, always tn-iiisistent) whole. In doing so, I iiiiist clear aiiay tiie 
fiibbi-'li eabt upon die poem by and that class of expound- 

ers. Diit it is a deliglitful, refresliiag, satisfying Labor, wliieli at- 
tracts liie more and more. I confess that the result of xnj ex- 
periiiiciit with you — in reafiiag passages from my first revised 
trails! atioii — has given me great encoiiragemeiit. The iiiiiiiber 
c»f iny friends who know both English and German ef|iially wel 
is small, and when they approve, I feel safe. I feel that this is a 
most iinportant work : indeed, an English “ Faust ” seems to me 
fhe next thing to writing a great original epic. I am determined 
that English readi-?rs shall have a chance of knowing Goethe’s 
gi'catiKfft'iS, which they ne%-er can through the translations hereto- 
fore piiblislied. 

Did you see a ballad of mine “ l^Tapoieoa at Gotha — in 
Fiitnam for "March 7 

JIrs. BloedcN in replyijig to this letter^ offered a crit- 
icism of the poem, "^Napoleon at Gotha/’ in which she 
said, I am, of opi.Bion that it runs on too. broad a.iid 
comfortable a track, though otherwise it may be fault- 
less. You will understand what I mean. The inten- 
sity of feeling loses always in proportion as the thread 
is spun out smoothly to its full length. A more con- 
densed, concise form, even if more rugged, would ren- 
der it more effecti?e.’^ To which the poet replied: — 

TO .MRS. .MARIE BROEUE. 

VEmnenorr, Kexnett Squabe, Pa., April 20, 1869. 

I am always glad to get your criticisms, for they are both hon- 
est and gowl-natured. What you say of the poem may be trae ; 
I can only answer that I told the story in rny way, which i» 
rather the conteinpktlve than the sensational. I don’t say it is 
the best, hilt I do say that an author should study Ids own quali- 
ties and aslopt timt character of expression which best htfite 
them. This I have done, or mther, tried to do ; and therefore, 
whether the poem be good or bad, I aanld not have written it so 
well in a condensed and rugged form. As it is, it m received by 
von. If. 7 
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some clas-ses of minds ; for I liad an entliiisiastic letter about it 
from a well-known poet tbe otlier day. On the whole, I feel that 
repme is the secret of Art : if I carry it too far I do wrong, but 
the tendency of the popular taste just now is for ‘‘'fine writing.” 
This, I am sure, is false, is temporary ; and the next twenty 
years will overturn some present brilliant literary reputations. 
In trying to keep clear of the fashion of the clay, I may err on 
the opposite side ; this is very easy, hut also easy to be cor- 
rected. 

TO E/ C. STEI>M,AX. . 

C.E»A,R.CRO.FT,Jfhy5,.l.SS9.- 

... I am working on the Fifth Act of the Second Part of 
“ Fanst,” and have just received a grc^at pacikage of G-erman, 
French, and English criticism and translation, a glanc© into 
which gave me new courage, for I see tliat I have solved various 
things which are still mysteries to the aforesaid critics. Blaze 
and Mannier, I find, appreciate Goethe, hut they can’t translate. 
The material Is increasing and growing richer, and my bother 
will be what to omit. I intend to add the ParEli|)omeim, and 
supfxjsed I should ■ he -the first t hut Blaze got the idea .'he,fore 
me, I find. , I sh.all have to -dip deeply into the mysteries of the 
early Greek mjrthology, and read up ccrl'ain geological theories, 
‘—indeed, there is no e.nd to the lateral studies which “Faust” 
requires. 

Our woods are green, lilacs and laburnums coining into blos- 
som. My prospect for fruit is astounding, and I hope this year 
to get some tolerable returns for much patience, care, and ex- 
pense , I hoe and sweat two or three hours every day, work 
regularly and faithfully at my desk, and seem to l>e growing 
into a fresh productiveness. The other day I 'wrote a good poem 
of two hundred and forty lines, — “ Shekh Ahnaf ’s Letter from 
Bagdad,” — and the sprouts of new |K>ems are coming up as 
thick as the white-weeds in my strawlierry-patch. Moreover, I 
ha've vriittcn a speech which it will take me an hour and a half 
to deliver (where, I won’t yet say), and am revolving in my 
brain the Ode for the Gettysburg Dedication. This is true life, 
wd I ai'ii most happy in being able to lead it 

On the 16th of May, Bayard Taylor coHipleted the 
fi»t draft of Ms traaslatioii of “ Faiist.^’ He imme- 
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cliately tiimecl to tlie composition of the ode which he 
hail engaged to write for the dedication of the national 
irioniiiiieiit at Gettysburg on the 1st of July. Pro- 
foundly moved as he was by all that Getij'-sbiirg meant 
to hiiji, with its personal as well as national associa- 
tions, he 3'et di^eaded a task which was so foreign 
from his habits of mind. While working upon the 
translation of Faust,” he had stopped now and then, 
to free himself of a poem which came unhidden but 
wxdconie. To write poetry wdien he w'as giving shape 
to images whitdi visited 1dm was alwa 3 ‘s an exquisite 
delight. He would spare no labor in perfecting the 
form, aitJiougli indeed the form was almost b«.n*n with 
the image, and his |)artwus hut to set down that wdiieh 
passed like the flight of a lieaveiity bird tlirougli his 
mind ; but to elaborate, with toilsome art, a concep- 
tion sought for to fit a certain need, — that was unnat- 
ural to him and rarely gave him satisfaction. There 
was a freedom in the normal action of his imagi- 
nation which was fretted by the limitations of an oc- 
casion. 

The Gettysburg ode was followed a few days after- 
ward by the address given at Guilford, Conn., on the 
occasion of unveiling the statue erected to the mem- 
ory of Fitz-Grecne Halleek.^ In the midst of these 
occupations, Bayard Taylor was solicited to accept the 
|K>st of iioii-resideiit professor of German literature at 
Cornell University. The duties of the place %Yer6 con- 
fined to tlie delivery of a course of lectures, and 
he accepted the office with pleasui^e, since it would 
enable liiin to speak of matters which lay in the direct 
line of his studies. The work on Faust ” had been 
so absorbing that he had laid aside Ms novel for a 

^ Eepttblislied in and Niftu, 
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time, since he wished to give each in its turn his full 
thought. 

^ While these larger and graver works gave a con- 
&uity to Ms thought and life, he was busy in the 
intervals with literary labor which would have been 
sufficient occupation to most men. Shortly after his 
return from Europe he had engaged to prepare for 
‘‘Putnam’s Magazine ” the monthly chronicle of foreign 
iiterature^ and art, and this labor he continued to per- 
form until the magazine was discontinued. He was 
constantly contributing to the “ Tribune ” also special 
Criticisms of books, which were of course anonymous. 
‘‘ Pray don’t let it be known,” he writes to Mr. Beid, 
“ who reviews these poets, or some of them will be 
after me like hornets ; ” .but there was an absence of 
any personal feeling in such work, so far as he could 
suppre^ a thoroughly affectionate nature. He valued 
the universal in criticism too highly to allow himself 
the cheap luxury of praising his friends at the expense 
of honest inquiry into the exeelleiice of their work. 

His country Ufe brought as usual a stream of visit- 
ors to the house, and gave Mm also the opportunity of 
enjoying certain other felicities and trials pertaining 
to the country gentleman. He bought more land and 
was continually devising improvements ujmn his es- 
Mte. There was an immense satisfaction in pruning 
Ms own trees, but he was too deep in the toils of a 
^eat place to withhold Ms hand from changes which 
draw a chain of other changes after them. Then he 
aunt! himself, like other landed proprietors, called 
n|)ou to protect his place. A neighbor projmsed to 
toe township to cut a road through it, and the poet- 
propnetor, who valued his place for what it was to 
tamself, had to fight hard to keep Ms wild woods from 
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faUing before the axe of the ■ road-maker. The neigh- 
borhood had always criticdsed, Bayard Taylor, and lie 
had quite refused to order Ms life and conduct by the 
canons which were accepted about Mm. Xor vrouH lie 
quietly go Ms own \¥ay and -pay no attention to the 
critieism. It offended Ms^' sense of Justice and of 
catJiolieity. He found a satisfaction in going before 
his neighbors in one of their customary conventions, 
and deekring distinctly Just-swhat he understood by 
reform, and what was its relation to art, for art was 
one of the great law^s of his life. ■ ■ ^ 

. It was iiiipossible that . the constant friction should 
not weary him. He wished to lead a poetic life, free 
and wholesome. He was driven by the demands wdiieh 
Ms estate made upon him. He had a hearty, unaffected 
welcome, for Ms . friends, and they .could not ^ stay too 
long ; but others, who had no claim upon Ms friend- 
ship, made one on his hospitality. He was vexed and 
teased by the petty gossip which assailed him, and by 
the direct assaults upon his freedom. This constant 
stream of ignominious troubles was wearing away his 
patience, and gradually lessening the enthusiasm with 
which he had turned to Cedarcroft as containing the 
satisfaction of liis earthly desires. 

Nevertheless, this return to Ms native place and Ms 
familiar life there summer and winter bore other fruit. 
It is only those who have been away from the country 
who are able to see it as it is, and Bayard Taylor, 
coming back to Kennett Square, after going the rounds 
of the world, mm keenly observant of the ehai*acteris- 
tics of the people and nature about him.- He had 
already reproduced some of the impressions in Ms 
three novels, especially in The Story of Kennett,” 
but he was to give a higher expression through a 
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higher form, of art. The volume containing ^^The 
Poet’s Journal ” had included, among the other poems, 
the ballad of “ The Quaker Widow.” The form and 
subject both pleased Mm then, and in the spring of this 
year he abided two others, ^'The Old Pennsylvania 
Parmer” and ‘'The Holly Tree.” He was conscious 
that he had opened a new vein, and now, later in the 
season, he TOote the poem to which he gave the name 
of An August Pastoral,” and so published it in the 
" Atlantic,” but afterward gme it a place in the series 
of " Home Pastorals.”' Into this poem he poured the 
sunshine of his Pennsylvania home, and suffered the 
motes of a half -playfid,. half-serious reverie to float in 
the beams* Nowhere else can one find bo well the com 
fession of this poet, written at a time when fortune and 
fame seemed to be parting company, fame awaiting 
him in the near distance, and fickle fortune turning 
her back upon him. 'It. was, moreover, a time when 
he looked almost wistfully at nature, loving her with a 
backward glance, since the great drama of human life, 
as embodied in "Paiist,” Imd so engrossed his thought 
that it was to be in vain for him thereafter to content 
himself with anything less than the cosmic in nature 
and humanity. 

The choice of form in these paskmals and ballads 
led him to study closely the structure of the hexame- 
ter, and to' take great interest in similar productions. 
His frfend, Mr. Stedman, had lately been essajing this 
verse, and to liim naturally he turned with his thoughts. 
His “ Faust ” work also continued to enter into Ms 
coiTes|M>ndence, 
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TO E. C. STEBMAISr. 

Cebarcboft, Keknbtt Square, Pa., August 14, 1869. 

* , . I am over busy, liaving all sorts of work going on exter- 
nally on the farm, and trying with ail my might to finish a new 
novel by October. We have had an inmiense rush of visitors 
(and not al’ways the right Mud) this summer, and my regular 
•lialiits Imve been broken up. 

I saw Loweli^s review of the Prince,” — friendly and candid 
I think it. What he says of hexameters is exactly true. Tiie 
Germans ham discovered the best modem hexameter. I can rap- 
idly give you an idea of it ; — 

Four feet dactylic, with an occasional trochee to vary the 
iiiusic. 

The filtli immtahhj a dactyl. 

The sixth generally a trochee, but' now and then a spondee, in- 
troduced when necessary to rest the ear. 

No spondaic feet in the middle of the line, 

’ ThiS' is the nsmd form, and it is very agreeable : — 

W I — I — W 1 I —■ 'sj W I *■“ -W 

Try a dozen lines, and I think you will be able to get the effect. 

In spite of other work, and my manifold distractions, I have 
written several good short poems this summer. Tlie Lord grant 
that your bondage in that awful human wilderness of the Gold 
Eoom — or whatever it is — has not been in vain I 

TO R. n. CHITTEMBEK. 

Kenottt Square, Pa,, August 12, 1869, 

I cannot allow Dr, Bloede to return to Brooklyn without tak- 
ing to you my thanks for the work you forwarded to me through 
him. I already possessed it, but it was not tlmrefore any the 
less welcome. Your translation of « Reiehlin-Meldegg’s Com- 
mentary ” has the advantage of brevity and clearness, and is of 
Bpeck! service to those who can only know Faust” tl'ii*ough 
translations. 

My own tmaslation of both pai*ts is completed, but I shal! 
rec|ttire nearly a year more for the notes and the final revMoh. 
I wish to give the sum of att German criticism and comment, 
— briefiy, of course, — and especially to make the Second Part 
clear, in spite of the assertions of Hayward and Lewes, I am 
glad that you are evidently so interested in the Second Part. 
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traiisktion of tlie '^ClioniS 
hav'e already tranhlated tlie whole book^ I 
it with the greatest interest. If 
^■■"1 a line or two, i will venture to 
not precisely ** the iiimttaiiiable : 


If . I. .am ..right m inferring frpm yoar 
Myatiem ' * that you L. , ~ J- 
shki look forward to reading 
yoa lifill allow a little criticism in 

mei%. ^ Dasifnzulmglkheii i _ . . . ^ 

L exact Mea.uBg ia “the insufficient” or “ the xuade^uate 
For a«c7m;«, also. I prefer the word “pamUe. The whole 
stoita is a contrast betxTeen the life ot earth and the futuie 
life ; and the meaning of the first four lines is, all that is 
earth Ls a svinbol or parahle of what exists iii the 
what is insufficient there (on earth) for the 
actual event (ErdgnUs):’ My own 
still to he carefully and rigidly 


traiiidtiiry on 
higher sphere 
needs of the soul, here is an 
first rough t-raaslatioii (which is 

tested) of these lines runs thus : 

.:■** All that. iaperisliabia , . ... ' 

I» as parable sent t 
Sarfcli’a iamfflcfeEcy 
Here grwsto E.vent” 

It is impossible to retain the measure and all the rhymes : 
this, however, is the only instance in the whole work where I 

have not done SO. , ■ . . 

However, 1 only meant to thank you for yonr kindness, not 
to start questions of interpretation. When I go to how lork 
next winter, for a month or two, I shall he glad to talk over 

the Second Part with you. 

R. H. CinTT£XX>EX TO BAYARD TAYXOR. 

Bbookityn, August 18, 1869. 

...» Faust” has been my hobby ever since I began to under- 
it, and no one among your readers will welcome yom 
forthooming rendering of the Second Part more cordially than 1. 
I am sure it will do more to secure you a permanent place 
among the poct-tMnkers of our times than all you have pub- 
lig'hftd. 

TIiIb I limy say in advance, for iny friend Blrjecle says he has 
heard you wimI ft, and I perceive from your kdter that you have 
found the Cloethean staiMlpoint. And besidea, you have what 
0«the said was an indispensable prerequisite to coinprehen- 
iion of Fanstd’ i. e, lived and looked about yon*” 

With respect to the ** Mystie Chorus ” you have the authority 
of Meyer (Meyet, ** Studien,” Altoim, 18*17, p* 11)1) fo support 
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your rendering of unzulangliche^ the insufficient,*^ Stilly I ani 
disposed to believe that Fanst*s triumpla at the close was the 
realization of Ms longing after the unattainable, whicli marks 
his first appearance. I prefer ^‘symbol** to parable.” Was 
not Goethe something of a Swedenborgian ? That is, did not 
lie regard the finite as the symbol of the infinite, the material 
anti transitorj as the type or counterpart of the spiritual real- 
ity? 

la my opinion, Goethe in the Mystic Chorus not only meant 
all you so well express in your letter, but much more. 

I)r. Bloede tells me you translate ‘^Bas Ewigweibliche 
womards-soiil.** I have spent many hours over those two last 
lines, with xcrj unsatisfactory results, as you have seen. 

It is clear that the poet, by the Eternal Womanhood means 
Divine Love, — of wliicdi the pure and true woman is most 
perfect human expression, — love that, cooperating in Faust*s 
bettex‘ nature, overcame Mcpliisto, and draweth his rescued 
spirit upward and onward forever towurd God. Please pardon 
me, for I believe I am afflicted with Goethemania. . . . 

. ■ Your Dedication Ode at Gettysburg-is the best poem I ^ have 
read in a long time. ■ 

BAYAED TAIXOB TO B. H, CHITTENBEN’. 

Kexxett Square, Pa., Augmi 21, 1869. 

I don*t tliink I stated that although my translation is com- 
plete it must still receive one final and thorough revision. I 
have used the word parable ** because it seems to me to present 
GcMsthe’s meaning more clearly to the English mind ; but I may 
still change it, and many other of the more im|>ortaiit lines. 
Br. Bloede did not correctly give you my translation of the 
" Ewigw'eibliche.** My lines are : — 

^ “ Tbo Woman-Saul kiadeth ii# 

Ppwarii and 

which is a very different thing from Womaii*s Sou!.** I am 
aware that some of the critics consider the word m typical of 
the Divine Love, — but I only look upon that m a secondary 
meaning, ani find a connection between it and the line ; — 

^ * Wea» «r dleh vbhmt #? i»r&, ** 

Goethe was etMeo-philosopMcal, never theological. He meant 
(1 think) pmmrEg to «y that the Woman-element attracts and 
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You will see that my object — -not only here hut throughout 

— is to reproduce measure and rhyme, and also the rhythmical 
imm or dmmung of the original. My only charge against Mr. 
BriKiks is that he neglects the latter quality, which is something 
apart from the mere scansion. “Faust’’ in this respect is su- 
perb. l-Yhether I can, do it or not, others must judge. ... In 
the greater part of the “ Helena ” the translation is .strictly lit- 
eral, but e¥ery foot and eajsural pause of the eliorases is retained. 

I am cheered by your encouraging words, and am also very 
glad to gel your commendation of my Gettysburg ode. 

TO E. C. aTEBMAK. 

CioAiicnorr, Fm%, Augm 18 #, 

. . . IaiwcIFs notice was in the “ H. A. Review.” \Yhat he 
says of your Ylieocrifcus ” la cheering. I gave you only me 
line a s|)ceimen ; of eonrse, the order of dactyls and trochees 
caw al'w^ays be varied in the first four feet, and an cwasioiml 
ipoiidce break the chwing trocliaic feet. The German hexameters 

— at least those of Orxjthe and Oregorovius — are M.eer nicmoto- 
notts. The Octolier “ Atlantic ” will have a “ Cedareroft Paste- 
»1” m licxAmetere, which I specially want you to read. We 

ovewEii by visitors^ or I would write mow. 
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The open life which Bayard ^ Taylor led at Cedar- 
eroft made it easy for the general'- pnblic of magazines 
and newspapers to share in the hospitality which he 
gave so generously. He was asked at this time by a 
friend who had been his guest to allow her to give a 
description of his home and ■ surroundings in a new 
magazine. His reply to her request is an illustration 
of Ms own reserve when writing of others : — 

TO MISS rAUEA ,'C.. 3ffiEni>EK. 

Cedaecboj^t, KEOTETf SQUAEEj 'Fa., BejHtm&ef 1860 . 

In regard to , I know wliat' he- wants, and it is a want 

which ought not to he gratified. I liave' always been opposed to 
the repcuiiiig of an author’s conversation, or personal luitats, at 
least during his life, I have never clone it myself, and I know 
no author who would not i>e annoyed, by it. . It is the most clifti- 
cult thing in the world to make a fair report of free, unreserved 
talk. A isingle seiitenee, taken from its context, and repe-ated 
without the tone and mood and mamier, may- convey a totally 
false impression. For this reason! earnestly hope that yon will 
repeat no “ opinions ” of xiiine, and give no more minute details 
or incidents of my household life. I have no objection to your 
describing my own habits of study and competition, if you 
should wish to do so, and if you remember any of our conver- 
sations on that point. Whatever concerns me as an author may 
' be detached from my private life as a man. Thus, you may 
repeat any of my views in regard to the poet’s vocation and 
duties, or in regard to iny own continuous development, etc. ; 
ray ideas of what poetry is, and how severe an art, etc., etc. I 
think you will understand me without fui'ther explanation. If 

you choose, I will myself write to ^ and tell Mm the same 

tMng. 

The Stoddards left last Saturday, and have now recom- 
menced work in the quiet house. My novel will now advance 
more rapidly. The new pond w beaming to fill up, and we r©** 
joke over this additional 'beauty of the place. We have a su- 
perb vintage, and to-morrow the gardeners will make a barrel of 
wine. 

Alas for Ms fine hopes! The demon o£ neoes- 
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sity still pursued Mm, and late in tlie fall lie was 
forced to drop liis tome life and work and set out on 
another lecturing tour, which he deroutlv hoped would 
be the last which he would be compelled to make. It 
kept him engaged until the close of the year, and be- 
sides the familiar wwries, brought new ones in the 
shape of pestilent slanders and accusations, wliieh made 
liiiii indignant and outraged, even tliougli he was de- 
terniinecl to pay no attention to them. He had now 
lieeii so long a familiar personality in the country that 
a plentiful crop of stories about him had come to ma- 
turity in the Journals. 

TO EEV. H. K. romms. 

Ckbabcboft, Dtcmhtf 8| 1869. 

Thanks for your note, which has Just arrived. Whoever wrote 
the article to which you allude took the trouble to send a copy 
(luarked, of course) to my wife. She threw it into the :fire, awl 
eaa’t even remember the name of the paper. Xow, I should like 
to know the latter, because the people who do such things are 
often the^very ones -who call upon you for a favor a few years 
later. Moreover, I saw in a Pittsburgh paper the other day the 
announcement that ‘‘B. T. and the Rev. Dr, ll.nTQ.jkvfing emh 
other in Chicago.’’ (!) I can only guess that this must refer to 
the same thing. If so, here is one result of it : the Y. M. C. A. 
(it should properly he P. — for “Pharisaic” — instead of C.) of 

, has bwiken iny engagement to lecture l>efore it, on 

account of “ the ijnmoral tendency ” of, my lectures I I fully 
share in your disgust towards the miserable iiertl of peraons in 
this country, to whom anytMng but coinTooiipIace is an intel- 
lectual offense ; but I have resolved never to notice anything but 
an actual assault on my |>ersonal character. Tliese persons may 
have a temporary iiiliuence with the crowd, hut they can iieither 
luake nor unmake an author’s rcpnteticm. I am content to Iff 
to do some genuine literary work, satisfied wuth the encourage- 
ment of the few who can appreciate it, and, unfortunately, tlie» 
are only a few among us who value the highest aims. 

Ifliether my leetura was sound or not, these very attacks 
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prove the necessity of sometMng of the Hnd being said In 
omnihm cartas/^ says St. Augustine, but this is just what we 
don’t have in America. 

My wife and mother heartily join in reciprocating your Christ- 
mas wishes, and in returning a Happy Hew Year ’’ to you and 

yours.^ . ■ • ^ ' ■ . , 

Toledo, Ohio, December 11 , 1869 . 

I received your very Mncl note after the lecture last night in 
Detroit, and this is my first chance of replying. It is three or 
four years since that lie about Humboldt has been everywhere 
contradicted, and any man who uses it now must be either very 
ignorant or very malicious. It was invented by Park Benjainin, 
who confessed the fact shortly before his death, when it wm im- 
mediately published. I had no agetiey in the matter. All that 
I have ever said yon will find in lay Familiar Letter to the 
Reader,” in ii;iy By-Ways of Europe,” published last spring. 

Do not, pray, take any special trouble to answer such a stale 
slander. These attacks are simply a part of that absence of 
fairness awl reiiiiod tolerance which at present cliaractemes 
Ainericiaii society'. I have long since given up the expeetetion of 
any general recognition of the best things I do ; the few hon- 
estly and broadly developed minds, here and there, wdll alwa}"S 
judge me kindly. The degree of petty spite mdiich every con- 
scientious thinker must encounter is sometimes rather sadden- 
ing, but it is hardly worth one’s indignation. 

Believe me, I appreciate most gratefully the genercnis spirit 
in which you wite. If there is really anything forcible in the 
article you have seen, I would be glad if you could forward me 
a copy to .Kemicdt Square. An intelligent hostility is not alw^ays 
a disadvantage. But if it is merely a coarse, jSippaiit assault, of 
eouKC I don’t care to .see it. 


CHAPTEE XXn. 


THE TBAXSLATIOS^ OF FAUST. 

1870. 

This plant, it may be, grew from vigorotis seed* 

■Within the field of study set by song. 

8mmt, 

At the begmning of 1870 Bayard Taylor removed 
with his family to New York for a couple of mouths. 
He devoted himself to continuous work upon his novels 
the publication of which had been begun in the At- 
lantic Monthly,”* although he had not been able, in 
spite of his intentions, to finish the writing. He 
continued also his monthly notes for Putnam’*s Maga- 
zine/'* wrote revie'ws for the Tribune,’’ notably one 
on Bryant’s translation of the ‘‘ Iliad,” and answered 
the demand w’henever a ]>oem called for expression. 
He made short lecture txips, but his experience in this 
gi'ew more and more discouraging. He had not the 
exuberant vitality with .which he *waa once wont to. en- 
counter the physical discomforts of a lecturing life, but 
he still had the indomitable will, and the contempt for 
sickness, which led Mm to attack Ms work as if he 
were in the best of health. A wretched eatarrlial 
trouble afflicted him, and before he went back to 
Cedarcroft he was overtaken by a cough which proved 
to be whooping-cough. In the intervals of his lectur- 
ing he was with his family, and enjoying as before the 
social life which gathered about him whenever he was 
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in tlie eity. Ills liospitaHe ways and Hs lieaiiy iritei^ 
est ill all that eoiiceriiecl literature and art eontinnally 
hroiight others to him, and made him a welcoiiie guest 
at studios and dinner-tables. He 'ivas able, also, while 
working upon Faust,*’ which had the first place in 
his iiiiiicl, if not the greater part of his attention, to 
avail himself of the friendly counsel of Mr. Cliitteii- 
den, Dr. Biocide, Mr. and Mrs. Couant, and Mr. Mac- 
clonoiigh. Since so many of his friends were witliin 
call, lie wrote few letters during his stay in New York 
On the hth of March he returned with his family to 
Ceclareroft, and began at once to prepare the six 
tiires cm Germ an literature wiiieh he had agreed to 
give at Cornell in April. In a month he had com- 
pleted them and w'as again at work on liLs novel. He 
spent the latter half of April in Ithaca, deliveiiiig his 
lectures, and giving what hours lie could snatch to 
writing upon Ms novel . 

TO T. B. ALURICn. 

Cebaecroft, Kee^jjett Square, Pa., Apni 5, 1870, 
M, reminds me tiiai I have not yet es:plaiiied to you why I 
did Rot call to see you and L. in New York ; but the same reason 
applies paitly to my not writing sooner. The simple fact is I 
had the wkmftping-eoag'h^ and in the most violent form ; and I 
did not flare ta go anywhere within a quarter of a mile of babies. 
We hail arraugc‘d to leave on the Monday after luneliiug with 
Laioit Tliompsoij, but remained a day longer on aeeoiint of my 
having so wrenched one of the pectoral muscles, in one of iny 
eonvuLsions, that I was not able to travel. 

M. wouhi have gone to see L. but for the fear of carrying 
some of my atmosphere in her dress, for the ways of wlioopiag- 
cougli are past finding out. 

Tlie journey home aggravated mj case so much that I have 
not ventured out of the house until witibin a week, and every 
storm still irritates me. ’ . 


I have been obliged to poatpone mj l^tures at the Cornell 
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University until next montlx. But they have been vn?itten and I 
am now free from literary work. You will find another pastoral 
in the May number, and I have, besides, several poems in MS. 
I shall finish “Joseph” this month, and will have nothing on 
hand but “ Faust ” and will undertake nothing more until that is 
complete. I work hard, but am happier in working than ever be- 
fore, and you know I always liked it. 

TO JEK'^TIS 'MCEII^TEE. 

CEUABCKorT, Kejixett Squaee, Pa., April 12, 1870. 

■You must not measure my satisfaction at receiving your letter 
mth the time I have taken to answer it — but yes, you may, for 
both are much ! Tiie fact is this : I have had six leetiires on 
German literature to prepare for Cornell University, and the 
time was so short (I begin to lecture next week) that I, perforce, 
postponed everything else until the work was done. Yesterday 
I finished it, and to-day I turn to you, not with the sense of per- 
forming a neglected duty, but rather with the delight which we 
always have in holidays of the mind. The lectures were some- 
what of a task, because my whooping-cough became much worse 
after leaving New York and robbed me of ten days’ work. The 
next thing on hand is to finish the novel of “Joseph and his 
Friend,” which I hope to accomplish by May 1st, and then there 
will be nothing left for me but — “ Faust ! ” I have sketches for 
other tilings, but I like to look at a blank canvas (as I ’ll bet you 
do) and lay out in fancy what I shall put on it. I find that my 
severest and most serious labor does me most good, so I look for- 
ward to a time wken the best things may be accomplished with 
tolerable ease. There is not such a great difference between the 
mental processes of the painter and the author — chiefly that 
which springs from the vehicles whereby they work. We have, 
at last, exquisite weather, I have a bed of hyacinths in blossom 
on the terrace, and the pear and peach buds are just bursting 
out. Our grass is quite green, and the new pond at the bottom 
of the lawn sliines like steel. The place never seemed so lovely 
to me as tMs spring. Everything is coming on finely. We have 
had lettuce and radishes for a month past, and to-day have our 
first “ eukes.” Khubarb will be fit for pies in a day or two, and 
tomatoes are six inches high. We have plucked almost two dozen 
oranges from our trees, besides lemons which make me think of 
Sorrento. I have just had a present (from Kansas) of an enor- 
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moTis Tjiiffalo head, cured, stuffed, and mounted on a slueld, as 
fierce as life itself. It is to go opposite Steelman s Adirondack 

in oixr diiiin<?-room. 

My stay at Itlmea wiU he two weeks, and after I -return we 
shall proWy leave immediately for California, not to he back 
again untE the middle of July. Then, I hope to rest andiile : we 
want to see you two here in the fruit season. lere is a ^ 
promise of everything this year. The gardener and I are gom 

I-totur. i. aom, just •, nmeb .b irt. I.0 boob 

sell now except such wishy-washy things as ^ t 

are just now feeUng the ineidtahle demoralization of tte va^ I 
don’t look for miieli improvement before tv o, thiee, p y 
■ five years. We must first get down to gold, and *11®“ JJ 
depression in values which has already commenced, and mtothe 
nel prosperity that is surely comng, before there 
change. I get next to nothing from my books now, and it so 
with all but the sensational authors. Even Haivthorne s works 
no longer sell. So the artists are not alone m their misery. 
Don’t you know that what we produce is a luxury, and is alvays 
given up sooner than India shawls, jewelry, suppers, and fast 
horses ? .America is still in the prosaic vulgar stage, and wo all 
are bom fifty years too soon for our comfort. Our wedth is pn- 
erally in mean or ignorant hands, and therefore can 
it should. But, bless me 1 this is not a leader I am ^il g ■ 
Hold up, Pegasus! why should I think of . 

glorious spring sunshine ? I won’t, except to rememtei the few 
friends who make life worth living, whether hooks sell or not. 

The unremunerative work on “ Faust,” together with 
the- cost of running the estate at Cedarcroft, had so 
drained his supply of money that he needed to replen- 
ish it by some special effort. The returns from pub- 
Hshers were insignificant, the last lecture season had 
been more of a loss than a gain, and he planned as a 
means of relief a trip to California.^ He hoped to re- 
peat something of the experience which he had enjoyed 
when lecturing there eleven years before. Then, m 
the first flush of Californkn prosperity, he had made 

VOX*. II. S 
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a successful tour, though at the time it was less re- 
munerative than he had hoped. Now, he received 
invitations which gave him confidence that he could 
win so good a return as to enalfie him to make an end 
of lecturing altogether. At first he designed taking 
Ins wife and daughter with him, but the rumors of In- 
dian difficulties determined him to go alone. He went, 
expecting to be absent for two months, but returned 
in a month, utterly discouraged. He not only did not 
make a fortune, but actually came back poorer than 
he started. 

TO JAMES T. PIFXnS. 

Cedarckoft, Kennett Square, Pa., If ay 6 , 1870. 

I have just received your note, with check, and thank you 
heartily. Now it is really too bad, if you meant to visit us this 
spring, — I mean too bad that we are going away, — for we have 
been expecting your visit so long and vainly that we had almost 
come to regard it as one of the unattainable pleasures. The 
facts are simply these : I have been completely overhauling my 
pecuniary interests this spring, and reorganizing on a more con- 
venient basis. A certain number of .shekels is necessary to make 
the new truck ran without friction, and an invitation of the 
Mercantile Library Society of San Francisco, with the additional 
prospect of giving twenty-five more lectures in the smaller towns, 
offers me the means of doing all I wish by July 1st, and then 
liaving the field clear for Faust.” My wife will go with me, 
and we start next Wednesday. And if you will come in July, or 
August, or September, or October, — while we have leaves in the 
forest and fruit in the orchard, it will be another promise of the 
summer. When I think that seven -weeks’ work, and the final 
and complete winding-up of my lecture-business will give me 
ease and leisure, how can I resist ? 


Oedarceoft, June 25, 1870, 

I reached home four days ago, after a trip of seven days from 
San Francisco. A note from Howells to my wife relieves me of 
doubt about the MS. He has all but the last two or three 
chapters, which I shall write at once and forward. 
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My parents are going to Switzerland for a year, and sail 
on tie 12tli of July. I should like to run on to Boston for a 
day or two, then, and possibly may do so. We are so unsettled 
by the preparations, and various other family matters, that we 
should prefer to have you come to us in September, when the 
weather is most perfect, the fruit most plentiful, and when (this 
season) we shall have quiet and leisure for you and ourselves. 
Pray so arrange your summer plan as to include this excursion. 

I am provoked that my trip to California (a most useless jour- 
ney, as it has proved) interfered with your plan of coming this 
spring. I expected to earn a certain sum by my lectures there 
(the representations made to me being very flattering), and then 
to be able to rearrange my time and labor comfortably, since I 
shall leetoe no more. But I have been hideously deceived ; the 
population in California is the deadest I ever saw. !N^obody, now, 
seems to read a book, or go to a lecture, except a small class in 
San Francisco. 

The consequence is, I lost instead of earning money, and come 
back, ready to undertake some sort of drudgery, for lecture I 
will not. 

The end of Dickens hamits me like a warning ; there were 
twenty years more of life in him, had he not worn out his vitality. 
It was not the writings, but the readings, which killed him. I 
should rather have never heard him read, if we could Iiave had 
the man twenty years longer. 

Cordial greetings to A. W., and salute all friends from me. 

Bayard Taylor estimated that his lecturing since 
the beginning of the year had cost him five hundred 
dollars. The explanation of his failnre, where before 
he had repeatedly made a success, is to be found not 
in any change in his matter or manner, but simply in 
the change which had come over the country. When 
he entered upon lecturing, the nation was in a state 
of political ferment which had a strong influence upon 
intellectual life everywhere. The political habits of 
the people had made public assemblies a common inci- 
dent. The religious habits had made the pulpit to be 
a power. A third force had arisen out of these two 
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in the lectoe system. The platform had become the 
vantage-ground from which apostles, who were either 
excluded from the pulpit, or wished for a freer condi- 
tion of address, stirred the people with their reforma- 
tory doctrines in every department of inorals' and : so- 
cial philosophy. No apparatus was needed beyond a 
gathering place, which the tOTO-hall or meeting-house 
supplied, a lecturer, and his audience. There w'as lit- 
tle range of entertainment either in towns, or in , cities, '■ 
and for several years the Lecture was the most avail- 
able form of entertainment and instruction. 

Now, all was changed. The war had intervened, 
with its rough overturning of old social ranks. Money 
and leisure were in the power of people who had little 
intellectual training, and small taste for such plain 
entertainment as a lecture would afford. The sensa- 
tional element in literature, the drama and all forms 
of art, had for a while ahiiost undisputed sway. The 
growth and prosperity of the 3iew’’spaper press had 
given, besides, a means of becoming familiar with the 
w^oiid which was open to the inhabitant of the most 
distant village. All these causes tended to depress 
the old-fashioned lyceum. Lecture courses were made 
palatable by the introduction of musical and dra- 
matic entertainments, and even a well-earned reputa- 
tion stood the lecturer in poor stead for the power of • 
saying something exceptionally smart,” startling, or 
witty. The trip to California was a rude awakening 
to Bayard Taylor, but he saw the drift of public taste, 
and he could only accept the situation and wait for a 
return to healthier conditions. 

After his return to Cedarcroft he was busy with 
preparations for the ^departure of his father and 
mother, who were going to Switzerland to spend a year 
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with a iiaamed daughter. When they had left New 
York, Bayard Taylor and his wife made an excur- 
sion to Boston and neighborhood, and then returned 
to Cedarcroft, where he devoted himself assiduously to 
work on Faust.” His work consisted in completing 
a tlioroiigh revision for the press, and in the prepa- 
ration of the voluminous notes which lie designed to 
accompany the work. Part I. was to be published 
before the end of the year, and Part II. early in the 
year following. 

It was the siimiiier of the Franco-G-ernian war, and 
Bayard Taylor vith his intimate knowledge of mod- 
ern Europe took the strongest possible interest in 
affairs. His work on Faust ” was not ill-timed, when 
Goethe’s country was disclosing so dramatically its al- 
most iiB recognized power. In the midst of Ms work, 
he was called upon by the Tribune ” to furnish an 
elaborate article upon Louis Napoleon’s career, to 
be used in the event of the emj>eror’s abdication, and 
though remote from important soui’ces of information, 
he gave himself to the task with his customary energy, 
and in half a week had written enough to cover a page 
of the Tribune. When Jhe news came of the surren- 
der of MacMalion’s army, Bayard Taylor was so stirred 
that he mote at once a German “ Jubellied eiiies Amer- 
ikaners,” which was taken up with eiitliusiasiii by the 
Germans in America, set to music several times, and 
translated into English by some one ignorant of its 
origin. He furnished for the “ Tribune,” also, a met- 
rical translation of the Waeht am Rhein.” 

Meanwhile with all these interruptions he com- 
pleted Joseph and Ms Friend,” wi*ote the remainder 
of Ms Pastorals,” and kept .assiduously at work 
throughout the autumn upon his Faust ” and Notes. 
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As soon as proofs began to come, bis labor was not 
lessened, but it took on a hopeful character, 

TO JAMES T. FIELDS. 

Keknett Squake, Pa., August 18 , 1870 . 

I am still waiting for the first proofs as the signal to send on a 
big batch of MS. But nothing comes. The delay in the print- 
ing-office must terminate soon, or the publication will have to be 
postponed. I am sure of doing my part, and will meet the prin- 
ter’s requirements. 

I have laid aside the Faust ” for a few days in order to write 
the last two chapters of “Joseph.” I have also written part of 
a “ November Pastoral,” meant as the concluding number of the 
Trilogy, which I want to finish while the material is fresh and 
urgent for expression. Bo you feel inclined to publish a third 
(and final) installment ? Having occasion to write to Howells 
about “ Joseph ” this morning, I mentioned the “ Pastoral ” to 
liim. I know you both liked the other two, as individuals^ but I 
have no means of knowing whether they attracted sufficient no- 
tice from the reading public to make a tliird profitable to the 
magazine. Please let me know your candid view of the matter. 
The poem will probably be finished (having now begun, I cannot 
stop) before your answer reaches me. 

TO WHITELAW KEID. 

Kennett Square, Pa., Thursday morwing^ August 18 , 1870 . 

Your letter of yesterday has just arrived, hut not yet the 

Paris in 1851.” I suppose the latter is Tenot’s book. - The 
article in the “ North American ” was not of much service ; I 
found three in “ Westminster ” for ’59, ’60, and ’61, which were 
better. In an article of five or six colunms I could not give 
much prominence to any particular event, and describe motives 
and results also. I have therefore attempted a comprehensive 
sketch of the whole life. Pray read it if you have time, then 
send me the proofs, and at the same time any suggestions of 
change which you may wish to have made ; for instance, of more 
prominence to certain poiiions, and less to others. I will then 
do what further may be necessary, and in the mean time you will 
have the article as it now is in ease of sudden need. This is 
better for you than if I had retained it here. I have done my 
best for the time allowed me. 
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I can, of course, review the new book at once, within a day 
after it comes. But it will not do to suspend the MS. of Faust ” 
any longer, as the printers have cominenced work on it. By the 
10th of September I shall be at liberty again. It is not merely 
the time, you understand, but also the eiitii'e rupture of trains 
of thought, not all of which can he easily taken up again. I 
want to finish the other reviews this week,' and have a clear field 
for Faust*’ at last. . 


^TO JAMES T. FIE'LPS. 

Kenjsett Square, Pa., September 1, 1870. 

A thousand thanks for your promptness in sending me the 
check. I inclose the receipt you desire. The Preface and Ger- 
man Proem herewith sent iire not yet for the printer. I want 
your ophiion about my references to Brooks, Hayward, and 
Lewes. You know the former, and can judge whether the gen- 
tle criticism would disturb. I meant to be friendly and appre- 
ciative, while sincere. 

Then I should be very glad if both Longfellow and Lowell wiU 
take the trouble to run over the MS. and note down any excep- 
tions they may take to what is said, or any hints of anything 
which might fittingly be added. Here, as you know, there is no 
'one with whom I can consult, and it is not always good to be 
alone. 

It is eleven days since I received and returned the first proof, 
and I liave sent about seventy pages of text and twenty-five of 
notes, and have about as much on hand ready to send. I have 
written to Welch, Bigelow & Co. two or three times, asking them 
to let me know at what rate they would want the copy furnished, 
etc., but have received no word of reply. I cannot account for the 
delay, and want you to understand that I am in no way respon- 
sible for it. I liave worked in the sweat of my brow for a month 
past, by day and night, to fulfill my promise ; and now, if any 
delay has been contemplated, I should like to know at once, 

Cedarcrqft, Kennett Square, Pa., September 8, 1870. 

The silhouettes ^ came last night. I agree with you that it 
would be an advantage to have the explanatory passages from my 

Eoberts Brothers were about to publish Konewka’s silhouettes illustra- 
tive of FauBt, and an arrangement had been made by which the text was 
taken from the forthcoming translation. 
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transIatioE. They will be the most ordinary specimens, of coursej 
— as the artist takes actions, not tlioiig’lits, and Ins selection is 
not especially good, — but that will probably make no difference 
with the public. 

I have also heard from Welch, Bigelow &; Co. I return the 
proofs by the next mail in every case, — sometimes in two hours* 
time, and they have MS. far ahead ; so no delay can be fairly 
attributed to me. 

It was just upon that point where I mshed eoiinsel. You and 
Longfellow are probably right. I must, however, take sides 
against a prose translation, and Hayward will be implied, whether 
he is mentioned or not. It seemed to me, therefore, fairer to 
come out squarely with his name. I was doubtful about the ref- 
erence to Brooks, and in this ease a doubt ought to be equal to a 
decision. Nevertheless, I should be obliged if you will send the 
MS. to Lowell before returning it to me. I should like to have 
Longfeilow^s and Ms opinion of the Proem. 

My “ Jubellied ” in Tuesday’s Tribune ” is copied into all 
the German - .imerican papers, and is another bit of grist in 
Faust’s mill. 

The “Notes” turn out satisfactorily. I Tcnoiv they are more 
complete than have yet been given, for I have many things which 
have escaped even the German commentators. 

Kexnett Squaee, Pa., September 22, 18T0. 

I have finished the text of “ Faust ” and the greater part of 
the notes, and do not send all the MS. now, because the printing 
is so far behind the copy in Welch, Bigelow & Co.’s hands. They 
promised me fifty pages per week, but I only received thirty 
pages ten days ago, and since then only four pages of the Notes. 
I always return the proofs by the next mail. 

I wrote to you in August that we were reaffy for you whenever 
you could come tMs way. Now don’t simply say that you wish 
you could be with us, but pack your trunk and take your railroad 
tickets ! The weather is simply heavenly here, and there is not 
yet a touch of autumn on the woods. Do take a holiday next 
week and come on. We only need notice enough in advance to 
enable us to meet you at the station, which is one mile from Ce- 
dareroft. My wife joins me most heartily for the eleventh (or 
twenty-seventh) time in repeating the persuasion. If you could 
only persuade Whittier to come along I 
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How good Dr. Hedge’s article is ! His translation of G-oetiie’s 
“ Coptic Song ’’ is perfect ; if lie liad undertaken Faust/’ my 
work wonld have been unnecessary. 

Please send me the MS. of Preface as soon as possible, for I 
intend rewriting it ; or, best of all, bring it wth you. 

TO T. B. ALBBICH* 

CEOARCEOFr, KE 30 ETT Sqxjabe, Pa., Octoher 5, 1870. 

I have Just expressed to you a small box containing six figs 
from my trees, and two pawpaws, wMeb gro%v wild in our Penn- 
sylvania w'oods. As the figs only ripen a few at a time, and will 
not keep well on account of their lush nature, I can only dispatch 
a few, but I hope they will reeaE an old flavor to your palate. 
My trees are still young, and I shall not have more than a peek 
tins year ; but the quality is good. There will be tlnee pome- 
granates ill a fortnight more. 

I have been working day and night on Faust ” since I saw 
you, and now that the work is Just about finished, I shall feel 
thorougidy worn out, exhausted, used up, eoEapsed, effete, intel- 
lectually impotent. I only hope there wEl be some little recog- 
nition of my labors in the end. 

Tbe coming of autumn and of cooler weatlier brought 
little relief to Bayard Taylor. ^ He had toiled inces- 
santly through the hot weather. He had been com- 
peEed to give his energy and time to a literary work 
which could not, even in the future, be very remunera- 
tive, withdrawing himself thus fi*om labor which would 
at least have made . the wheels run easily. He had 
been shut out from congenial society, and had suffered 
from wearisome interruptions incident to Ms country 
life. The near approach, also, to the end of his great 
task made Miii hunger for association with people who 
cared for what most interested him, and he was con- 
scious of growing power which, ha longed to expend on 
great work, — work of a 'kind' which could be done 
only if he were free from the unending perplexities of 
Ms situation. He burst forth in a letter to his mother 
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with expressions of dissatisfaction which are not those 
of a (jnerulous man, but of one who turns with rage 
upon his broken ideals. 

TO ms MOTHER. 

Cedarcroft, October 6 , 1870. 

, . . I am very tired of working so liard to keep up a place 
wMch. gives me no return. My last trip to Europe (wMcIi I be- 
lieve saved my life) cost me, as you know, five thousand dollars 
to keep the place going during my absence. This, and the pur- 
chase of McEarland’s land, without being able to sell mine, have 
so burdened me that all the many losses of this year come very 
hard upon me, and my health suffers from the worry and the ex- 
tra work I must do. We three can easily economize, but I must 
either let the place run down, or pay and feed six men besides. 
Ever since the house was built there have been but two years 
(1865 and 1866) when I was tolerably free from care. If I had 
known, in 1859, how prices were to change, and labor to he dear 
and unreliable, and the neighborhood to go backwards instead of 
forwards, I never should have built at all. What was compara- 
tively easy then is very difficult now. My pleasure in the place 
as a home is spoiled by all this drain upon me, and hard as it 
will be I must leave for my own sake, unless there is a turn of 

good luck very soon It is wrong to live in this way and 

waste the prime of life, or sacrifice it to a sentiment, for I am 
doing the latter. However, I shall wait until next spring, and if 
there is no improvement by that time I shall do what I ought to 
have done four years ago. Few men of my age have gone 
through so much or done harder work ; and it is time that this 
continual wear and tear must come to an end. 

TO J. B. PHILLIPS. 

Cedarcroft, Kennett Square, Pa., October 26, 1870 
I have been so busy finishing the last copy for ‘‘ Faust ” that I 
have delayed answering your last. Kow everything has gone to 
the printer, — text, notes, title-page, preface, and appendice^— 
and I am free from the mental strain of three months past. The 
Notes are a very important feature, for they are unlike anything 
that has yet been done in former translations. I have given the 
essence of fifty volumes of criticism, besides many things of my 
own. 
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I am delighted with the way in which my “ Spirits^ Chant 
impresses you. If that is so successful, the rest is sure ! It was 
a tremendous job, I assure you ; I wrote it three times, 'with in- 
tervals of a year or two between, coming a little nearer each 
time. I don’t say it can’t be done better, but I do defy any 
human being to retain the exact rhytlini and order of rhyme, and 
at the same time come nearer the meaning of the original. I took 
Eoget’s Thesaurus ” for nearly every word, and ran through 
all the synonyms for it in the language. I wish I could send you 
the “ Archangels’ Chorus,” but I have only one copy of the proof 
of that. The “ Easter Choruses,” T t hink , are fully as well done. 
I have kept the five dactylic rhymes in the last, which no transla- 
tor ever attempted before. Yet, after all, the translation was 
not more laborious than the preparation of the Xotes, as you will 
understand when you come to see the latter. . . , 
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TO JAMES T. FIELDS. 

Kennett Square, Pa., November 3, 1870- 
, . , I have changed the Preface in such a way as, I think, will 
obviate your and Longfellow’s objection. Lowell -wrote to me, 
agreeing with my plan of mentioning Brooks and Haywaxd by 
name, and suggesting one or two changes, hy which the doubtful 
passages might he made agreeable. I think all M right now. 
Brooks wiU very much prefer my reference to him to being 
wholly omitted ; and as for Hayward it does not seem manly to 
attack prose translations (his being the only one) and not mdi- 
eate whose views are opposed. I have, however, changed 
expressions, and balanced my objections by recognitions. I feel 

sure they will stand, and that is the main thing. 

You can probably estimate by this time the exact period when 
the volume can appear. If so, pray let me know. What are the 
aspects of the business by this time ? In September they seemed 

favorable. ^ 

We have a -wonderful fall here. Cloudless skies ; no frost ^ret , 
some old oaks stiU green ; my figs ripening day by day; and 
only wood-fires necessary on the open hearth, morniiigs and even- 
ings. Tomatoes, egg-plants, and lettuce still flourishing in the 
gardens. Can you match that about Boston ? 

TO HIS FATHEE AXD MOTHER. 

CEDAncifOFT. November 8, 1870. 

As I have WTitten to A., I ought to have been less abrupt 
in my letter [of October Cth] ; but the matter has been in my 
nimri for a long time, and it “ came to a head,” like a slow boil, 
all at once. You know how things have changed since the house 
was built. Nobody then dreamed of the war and its conse- 
quences. If I had had the least idea of what was coming, I 
should never have built. But it is just as well : we have lived 
through the difBcult period. Cedareroft has been a central point 
for the family. We are all settled in one way or another, the 
old farm is sold, and you are at least free from trouble for the 
rest of your lives. I cannot feel now that any further duty re- 
quires me to stay here, while my interest calls upon me to leave. 
Yon cannot understand all the associations which I need as an 
author ; but for the last two or three years I have seen very 
clearly that I am losing more than I gain by living here instead 
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of in Kew York. ... I tkonght that possibly my cirenmstanees 
would enable me to spend half the year in New York, and the 
other half here. But there is no hope of that. I can only go 
to New York for two or three months by doing extra ^vork 
eiiongh to pay for the stay there. In order to live without over- 
work, I must decide either to live here altogetlier, or there alto- 
gether. I like country life, except in the winter j I like the 
place, for I have made it what it is, and I have some few good 
friends in the neighborhood ; but 1 cannot give up iny main ob- 
ject in life for the sake of a sentiment, however strong. It is 
not the place where I ought to be now. You both know how 
very difficult it is to get the right persons in the house or out 
of it ; how almost impossible it is to arrange tilings so that they 
will go on as well while I am away as wdieix I am here. An- 
other man might perhaps succeed ; I can’t. ... I have explained 
to A. what a difterence it vill make in my mcome ; but the eliief 
diiference will be in my peace of mind and freedom from an- 
noyance. I have plans of more important works than any I 
have yet written ; I am just now in the prime of my powers ; I 
need (more than ever before) to have the aid of libraries and 
the most intelligent society, and I cannot afford to give up all 
for the sake of a place, no matter how I am attached to it. It 
has taken me a long while to come to this decision, and it is very 
hard to make ; but there is no use in shutting one’s eyes to 
what is best and right. If I had (Jone so formerly I should never 
have accomplished anything. I am at last tired, and tired to 
death, of this extra work to make both ends meet. I need com- 
plete rest, and I must and will have it, not merely the rest from 
work, but also the refreshment of intercourse with minds which 
can assist and benefit me. 

TO JAMES T. FIELDS. 

Kenxett Square, Pa., November 21, 1870. 

I should have wTitten sooner, but I have been working hard 
on tlie text of Fart Second, in order to get well in advance of the 
printers. My labors on the First Fart were so severe and steady 
that I narrowly escaped a fever, and some rest was absolutely 
necessary. Now, thank Heaven, I feel as fresh as ever, and 
the previous discipline -will make the remaining work lighter. 

Your note was a great encouragement, for I had almost made 
up my mind for a partial failure. There are so few persons 
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capable of Judging. Wliat research and exactness and literarj 
self-control is involved in such an undertaking I 

The public, moreover, are very uncertain Just now, and this is 
one of those eases where they wait for some one to take the lead 
and tell them whether, and what, to admire. I am in the pre- 
dicament of a general who must change front in the face of an 
enemy. Nine tenths of those who read made up their minds in 
regard to my capacity ten years ago, and they will thus measure 
my performance now. In other words, I have given up inj old 
audience axid have not yet obtained a new one. 

I have been expeetiiig, all along, that “ Faust ” would bridge 
over this gap, and you give me fresh hope that it may. Never- 
theless, we have fallen upon (temporary) evil days. There is 
certainly less sound intelligence and less taste in the country 
than there was ten years ago. The war seems to have also 
shaken up and disturbed the moral and mteliectaal elements, 
and they have not yet had time to settle into their new forms. 
I think we have reached, perhaps passed, the worst period, al- 
though burlesque and sensational trash seem as current as ever. 

If my Faust ” is what I mean it to be, it will have a per- 
manent place in translated literature. No one else is likely, very 
soon, to undertake an equal labor. An immediate success will be 
much more important to me than that of any work I have yet 
published. You may therefore guess with what interest I await 
its appearance. I am tolerably good at waiting, but there are 
times when one likes to make a rapid advance. Besides, I think 
the aspects are good Just now. The German ascendency in 
Europe, Marie Seebach’s acting here, and various similar in- 
fluences, may all be so many indirect helps. I beg you, there- 
fore, to take all usual measures to set the work fairly afloat, 
and catch up every little side-wind that may he turned towards 
its sails, 

TO HIS MOTHER. 

Cedarckoft, November 25 , 1870 . 

... I have no expectation of selling the place under a year, 
and perhaps longer. But I mean, Just as soon as possible, to 
arrange my property so that I shall have the income of all, and 
be free to carry out my more important plans as an author. I 
want to get rid of all the little needs of life, which I must look 
after here. I shall be satisfied to buy bread, vegetaldes, fowls, 
eggs, butter^ water, gas, to hii*e my horses Just when I need 
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them, and to be where we can step out and get our dinners if a 
servant leaves ns suddenly. I am tired of having to do with 
blacksmiths, millers, threshers, harvest hands, hydraidie rams, 
and all the endless minor interests of life in the country, and I 
don’t take half the same interest in crops and fruit raising' since 
there is so rarely any success. In short, my attempt to combine 
farming and literature is a dead failure, and I have been carry- 
ing it on now for several years since I felt it to be so, out of 
stubborn unwillingness to admit that I was mistaken. Now 
since I have made up my mind what to do I am immensely re- 
lieved, and am only sorry that I happened to send the crisis to 
you in a letter- I am sure that if you look at the matter from" 
my point of vie-w as an author (and I must be tliat as long as I 
live) you will agree with me. I value associations as much as 
you do, and am almost the only one of my generation w'ho h^s 
proved it.^ I have done my best to make my permanent home 
here, but I have failed. 

TO J. B. PHILLIPS. 

Kexnett, November 28, 1870. 

I have been too busy with the Second Part of “ Faust ’’ to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your two translations. In Goethe’s bal- 
lad you selected one of the most difficult specimens, where entire 
success is next to impossible. The original of the other I never 
saw, bub it seems to me well translated, except here and there 
an unnecessarily imperfect rhyme. I notice in both what I see 
in all your previous translations, a true feeling for the rhythm 
and tone of the original, with a disinelinatioii to take trouble 
enough in ela])orating ail the details of form. In other words, 
your design is ahead of either your industry or your technical 
skill (whichever it may be), and you must try to bring the * 
latter up to a level with the former. I say “ industry ” pur- 
posely, because indolence, in just such features, is a universal 
characteristic of the American mind, and some of our brightest 
thinkers are not free from it. Some years ago I had it also, and 
I think this Faust-work has done more than any one tiling to 
help me overcome it. Eeally, we must ha%"e a passion for sym- 
metry, harmony, balance of thought and expression ! Very 
likely you think I lay too much stress on what may seem minor 

1 He is speaking of the circle of their connections and acquaintance in 
Chester County. 
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' ) is satisfied if tlie head is good and 
and toes half modeled is a poor artist. If 
► avoid these little imperfections, I should say 
abundantly able, therefore I will admit no 

iginal MS. of the Waeht” has just been 
_ . . . . , • , « Dig Bheinwaeht,’’ which 

?d.” We say ‘‘watch” in Eiig- 
)dy detailed for watching ; but a 
frontier line can only be called 


things, but a sculptor who 
leaves the fingers i 
you were unable to 
nothing, but you are 
excuse. 

By the bye, the oni 
published in Germany, and the title is^ 
fully justifies my “Khine Gua 
lish for a sentinel, or a small b< 
whole people massed along a 
21, guard, . . . 

The First Part of Faust,” including the critical 
notes, was published by Fields, Osgood & Co. in a 
volume uniform with the quarto editions of Long- 
lellow’s “Dante” and Bryant’s “ Iliad,” on U ednes- 
day, December 14, 1870. In honor of the publication 
Mr. and Mrs. Fields had invited the author and his 
wife to dinner on that day to meet a company of au- 
thors. Mrs. Taylor was unable to leave Cedarcroft, 
hut Bayard Taylor took a holiday and enjoyed the oc- 
casion as only he could who had been working by him- 
« fvnlv mmmmcntal task, and now came out 
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with great content Ms trayels in Mediterranean Islands, and 
lately wondered whether Clough had risen again and was poui'ing 
rich English hexameters mitil I pleased myself with, discovering 
the singer without external iiint of any kind, only by the wide 
travel, die has certainly aeq[uired great mastery of his harp, 
and I am interested in the new ambition which you told me of, 
though I am no lover of “ Faust,” and like everytMng of G-oetlie’s 
better. . 

Thanks for the kind remembrances of your note. But I have 
been reading of Thackeray with delight.^ Nothing can be bet- 
ter than this admirable description which shows me, for one 
thing, that I never saw the man, though I met him trnee, and 
that he was far better worth seeing than I had guessed. 


J. G, WHITTIEB TO JAMES T. FIELDS. 

Amesbury, 12tk 12 mo., 1870. 

I very much fear that I shall not be able to be with thee on 
Wednesday evening. Still, as it is barely possible, I shall not 
give up entirely the hope of it. Such opportunities are quite too 
rare to be lost ; life, at the best, is so short and uncertain. I 
take up the lamentation of Falstaff : ‘‘There are but few of us 
good fellows left, and one of them is not fat but lean, and grows 
old.” It wDuld be pleasant to sit down with thy special guest, 
my dear friend Taylor, and with others whose poetical shoe- 
strings I hold myself unworthy to untie i the wisest of philos- 
ophers and most genial of men from Concord ; the architect of 
the only noteworthy “ Cathedral ” in the new world j and his 
neighbor, the far-traveled explorer of Purgatoiy and Hell, and 
the scarcely less dreary Paradise of the great Italian dreamer. 
I would like to join Tvdth them in congratulation of our Peim- 
sylvania Friend, who introduces to English-speaking people the 
great masterpiece of Teutonic literature. It seems to me that 
he is precisely the man of all others to do it. In the first place, 
though he labors under the misfortune of not having been born 
in sight of Boston meeting-house, he inherits from his ancestry 
the Quaker. gift of spiritual appreciation and recognition, the be- 
lief not only in his own revelations, but in those of others. In 
the second place, he is a poet himself. Thirdly, he has studied 


1 The reference is to a paper in the Atlantie by Mi*. Fields on Tliackeray, 
the first of the series, “ Our Whispering Gallery.” 
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luan and nature in all lands and in all their phases, and fourthly, 
he has brought himself into the closest possible association with 
the culture and sentiment, the intellect and the heart of the Ger- 
many of Goethe, by bringing under his roof-tree at Cedareroft 
an estimable countrywoman of Charlotte and Margaret, Natalie 
and Dorothea, The best translation of Tasso is that of the 
Quaker Wiffin, and now we have the best of Goethe from the 
Quaker-born Taylor. With something of pride, therefore, I 
stretch out my congratulatory hand, and thank him. God bless 
him, or to use the words made sacred by the memory of one 
dear to us ail, “ God bless us, every one I ’’ 

Monday. — P. S. Have got thy note. Will come if I can, 
but it is quite doubtful. 

The recognition which Bayard Taylor received went 
straight to his heart, for he loved his work, he loved 
poetry and all high art with a passion which made 
recognition not a delicate perfume to be enjoyed in in- 
dolent gratification, but a stimulus and encouragement 
to higher endeavor. The work upon the Faust lit- 
erature had already borne its fruit in a new conception, 
the plan of a comprehensive, interpretative life of 
Goethe and Scliiller. The plan had occurred to him 
earlier, but had been ripening during his labor. The 
first impulse, therefore, was now to order his life so as 
to enable him to execute it. To look forward to a 
great achievement, — that gave him a bound of life, 
which never could come from any rest in a thing 
done. It was with peculiar pleasure, therefore, that 
he received from Mr. Longfellow on the occasion of 
his visit, a hint to the same effect. After his return 
to Cedareroft, he wrote to the elder poet : — 

TO H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

Kennett Squabe, December 10 , 1870 . 

Wken you have read the volume can you perhaps take fifteen 
minutes to tell me wherein I have fallen short of my design ? I 
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have been living so near to the work without the advantage of 
other eyes and minds, that your judgment will have an especial 
value to me just at present, while I am busy with the Second 
Part. Do not fear that you can be too frank. You have recog- 
nized my literary endeavors so generously for years past, that I 
acknowledge your fullest right to correct me. 

It really gives me a new faith in myself to know that you hit 
upon the very plan which has been haunting my brain for a year 
or two. It is a grand undertaking, and I have been visited by 
doubts of my capacity to perform it, but a little more time, I 
hope, will give me full courage as well as better skill. My wife 
was delighted when I told her of the coincidence, and I also take 
it as an auspicious omen. 

H, W. LONGFELLOW TO BAYARD^ TAYLOR. 

Cambridge, December 23 , 1870 . 

I was reading the Prelude ” when your letter came. It is an 
admirable bit of translation, and if the rest is like it, you are 
safe. I foresee that if any criticisms are to be made, they will 
be only verbal, and not on the general execution of the work. 

I read very slowly and deliberately, because I hate a glut of 
anything, and wish to ponder and enjoy. The after-taste that 
poetry leaves in the mind is what we really judge it by. Any- 
thing that strikes me as dubious I will mark and mention to you 
when you come again. I am glad you enjoyed the dinner at 
Fields’. I did extremely. It was a joyful occasion, and I still 
regret that your wife was not there. 

BAYARD TAYLOR TO HIS MOTHER. 

Cedaecboju:, December 26 , 1870 . 

. . . M. wrote to you about my glorious visit to Boston, and 
dinner with the authors. Faust ” is everywhere pronounced a 
great success, and will give me a permanent place in our litera- 
ture. How all this is just my business in life, and when I am 
not working I ought to have rest, divei*sion, and profitable so- 
ciety ; not worry, loneliness, and a neighborhood which can avail 
me nothing, I see, more clearly than ever, that I must change 
my surroundings. If I keep my vigor I have twenty years of 
steady growth and improving work before me, and cannot afford 
to lose any further chances. A singular circumstance is that 
Longfellow came to me in Boston, and suggested that I should 
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do the Tery thing which for a year past I hare determined to do, 
the literary plan which will take me to Germany for two years. 
He said it was the thing which I should undertake, not guessing 
that I had already hit upon it. I have never been more cheered 
and encouraged. 

Simultaneously with the publication of the First 
Part of ‘‘Faust,’’ the novel of “Joseph and his 
Friend ” was completed serially in the “ Atlantic,” 
and published as a book by G. P. Putnam. 


CHAPTER XXm. 


A BUST KAN’S BEST. 

1871. 

But tlie thing most near to the freedom I covet 
Is the freedom I vsresfe 

From a time that would bar me from climbing above it, 

To seek the East in the West. 

I have dreamed of the forms of a nobler existence 
Than you give me here, 

And the beauty that lies afar in the dateless distance 

, I would conquer, and bring more near. 

In the Lists. 

The Notes to “ Faust ” had cost the writer no small 
part of the labor which he expended upon the entire 
work, and jSnding the preparation of those for the 
Second Part more than he could accomplish in the 
country, Bayard Taylor went with his family to New 
York before the end of January, and remained there 
till April. He worked under the stimulus of frequent 
and hearty congratulation at the success of the vol- 
ume already published, but he Imew that he had much 
to do in overcoming the general prejudice which ex- 
isted against the Second Part, and he regarded that 
portion as a severer test of his powers as a translator 
and interpreter. He bent all his energies toward a 
satisfactory completion of his task, and knew no re- 
lief until the work was finally published. 

TO E. C. STEOMAN. 

Cedarcroft, January 17, 1871. 

Yoiir letter came to me as a beautiful birthday gift, and made 
m inner sunsbine under the cloudy sky. I was especially glad 
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to find that my letter was an encouragement to you. It was not 
half what I meant to say ; when I read it over, it seemed cold 
and imperfect ; and I could not have guessed that you would so 
instantly feel how much more lay behind the words than they 
strictly expressed. 

Your hearty and generous commendation of Faust ” is one 
of the most welcome which has come to me. I am thoroughly 
satished mth the book's reception. The J&rst reviews struck the 
keynote of Judgment, and thus far I have neither seen nor heard 
of a discordant sound. The private letters of congratulation are 
unexjiectedly numerous. Longfellow, Dr. Furness, Mrs. Wistar, 
Cliittenden (a Faust scholar), A. B. White, Kev. Dr. Powers of 
Chicago, and various others have wiitten to me. Osgood an- 
nounces that he is entirely satisfied with the result, and will do 
his best to make the work a publishing success. So, in the 
words of Daniel Webster, I have great reason to be proud." 

The difference you notice between MS. and print is partly ow- 
ing to the severe final revision, in which I tested every word once 
more and sternly struck out whatever seemed to liave the least 
reflection of me^ though it might have been more agreeable to 
eye and ear. I can see nothing, now, that is not Goethe. You 
are right as to Brooks ; he fails in rhythmical quality and dig- 
nity of tone, but he is very conscientious, and deserves a great 
deal more credit than he receives. The Second Part you read 
was Birch's, about the worst .specimen of translation ever inflicted 
on the world. I feel sure you will enjoy my Second Part, and 
also (I hope) my explanatory Notes, which are really important. 
If I have not made all the enigmas tolerably clear, I have miser- 
ably failed. 

In the Notes tp the First Part, I rejected four times as much 
as I gave. My object was to furnish all that is necessary, and no 
more, and to present that in such a form that the unscholarly 
reader may read it. So in the Second Part, renunciation must 
also be one of my virtues. Here, however, there is a great deal 
more of my own independent criticism. The material is wonder- 
fully rich and varied, and the field, being newer and esteemed 
far more rugged, has a special attraction for me. 

But enough of this ; I have bai*ely time to write these few 
lines, with twenty-five volumes open around me on chairs, and 
proof to be read before the next mail goes. We go to New 
York in two or three days, — probably on Friday, — and shall 
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deseeni at tlie Irving, Broadway - and TweHtli, wliera I liope to 
see yon on Saturday or Sunday. , ' 

TO IVUSS LAXJKA Q. BEOOEN. 

Cedaecroft, Kennett Square, Pa., Jamary 18, 1871. 

You are really inagnanmious to overlook my long delay in 
replying to your last summer’s letter, and to punish me by kind- 
ness and congratulation. It is not a rose-leaf (although that 
would have satisfied me, Sybarite), but a warm, hearty clasp of 
the hand which you give ; and I return it as heartily. As for the 
cup rimning over, when did ever an author’s cup of success actu- 
ally run over ? When was it ever so full that it could hold no 
more ? in my experience : but this time, I admit, it is well- 
filled, and the beverage is both agreeable and tonic. I should be 
very unreasonable if I were not gratefully satisfied with this last 
and best success ; I should be very foolish if I allowed it to 
weaken my resolution to achieve still better success. But there 
is long, severe, and conscientious labor in the volume, so I accept 
something as havingbeen fairly earned, and niy feeling of jubila- 
tion is not exalted enough to interfere with my imtangling of the 
Gordian problems of the Second Part, from which I have a head- 
ache at this present writing. In three weeks, D. V., the MS. of 
that, also, will be completed ; and I foresee that the long fore- 
gone freedom will make me seem quite lost and restless, — as a 
man suddenly thrust out of penitentiary, after seven years of 
solitary labor ! My only remedy will be to begin something 
else ! . . . 

TO HIS MOTHER. 

New” York, February 5, 1871. 

. * . My translation of Faust ” is a great literary triumph. 
The reviews have been splendid, and all one way, — notliing but 
tinboiinded praise. Last night, at the Century Club, everybody 
congratulated me. Eeid told me that he had never known an 
instance of such complete success. The book is considered a 
more successful (because more difficult) work than either Long- 
fellow’s Dante ” or Bryant’s Homer.” Everything that I have 
heretofore done all together has not given me so much reputa- 
tion as this one undertaking. People say that no one need ever 
translate Faust ” again, because no one can surpass my transla- 
tion. The Second Part is more than half in type. I have about 
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ten days more to work on the Hotes, and tlien my long labor will 
be at an end. I sliall not make a gTeat deal of money on tliis 
first edition, because it is so large and expensive, but I ougM to 
liave a fair, permanent income from tlie popular edition, when it 
is publislied. 

I will tell you my plan confidentially. It is to write a biograpky 
of Goethe and SeMller, siieh as has not yet been written. Goethe 
occupies the same place in German as Shakespeare in English lit- 
erature, and Ms works are more and more studied in this country. 
My studies for Faust ” will enable me to undertake the biog- 
raphy ; blit to do something better than any one else, I must go 
to Germany for at least two years, become acquainted with all 
the places where the poet lived, collect materials and qualify my- 
self ill, every way for the work, .as. I .could, not do at, home. ,. What, 
I shall do will not be labor but simply occupation ; the collection 
of material will be, ready, a recreation for me. When A. wrote 
that I had done enough, and could afford to rest on my laurels, 
she did not reflect that further and better work is for me only 
anotber name for life. I have Imd enough of mere temporary 
popularity, and am tired of it ; but I have now begun to do the 
things that shall be permanent In literature, and have not only 
the strength to undertake and carry them out, but they have 
also become necessary to me, a source of happiness as well as a 
means of success. I tMnk you can iinderstaiicl what I mean. 
ITIien you notice that I am coastantiy eliangiiig, you should also 
remember that change is the sign of growth, and that if I was 
now Just the man I was ten years ago, I could never hope to ac- 
complish anytMng more. For niy part, my prayer is that I shall 
never stop, but go on changing, and therefore •growing, while I 
live. You must not apply to me the same standard as to the 
others with whom I grew up. I have a different nature, differ- 
ent duties, and therefore a wholly different life. ISTo one can 
decide for me, because no one Imows what I am able to do and 
must do. 

, . , There is a satisfaction in pMnning, and the more you do 
of it, the better you will be prepared to do whatever shall he best 
when the time comes. All I want is that you shall make such 
an arrangement as will give you most comfort and least trouble. 
I am very glad that you are in Europe now, because I know the 
rest will do you good, In spite of yourself. I heard a physician 
say, last night, that brain-work, alone, hardly ever breaks down 
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•violent emotions, worry, distress of mind or lieart, 
it affects the feelings— bring on apoplexy, para!- 
of the brain, and all the other miseries which come 
Pie is perfectly right. "What we all 

•ork, but to be free from worry. 


anybody ; bnt 
cvorythiiig thi 
ysis, softening 
upon so many persons, 
need is, not to live without w 

TO J. B. PHILLIPS. 

44 CUXTOX PO.VCE, JTew York, Feinmry 8, 1871. 

I liave really not been able to write sooner. I am busy 
night with Pai-t II., which is not neai-ly aU m ® ^ * 

not vet finished. I am so pulled doxvn, physically, by tins work, 
th-itimust stave off everything which must not necessarily 

Ten days more, D. V., ^viU free me from the long captiv- 

'\r once, all petty spites are silenced, and I hear a ujW 
chorus of cnngraLlutiom The reviews are all one way, and he 
privite eviiresslous even stronger. English and German orihcs 
sarfbe slnie thing, and the substance of all is that no other 
translation approaches mmc in reproducing the meaning, spmt, 
“1 music of the original, - also that the b’-l P-J 
cannot be better done. In short, that I have given the English 
« Faust ’’ which will henceforth he the only one. ^ 

Those who know the original best are the f 
latiou ■ I get many letters from strangers, — the othei day two 
from the West, begging pardon for doubting my ' 

vance, and confessing to an unjust prejudice. - . • ■ _ g 





44 Cli3s^tok Place, JNew ioke, o, xo.x. 

I have not been able to wite sooner, for the couolusion of the 
Second Part not only oeeupied all my tune, but so exhausted n ^ 
stroindh, that now, ten days after finishing the work, I am on y 
S iduning to recover my ordinax-y vitality. When you see 

necessary. The printing is now gmng on, mid it wil he p 
lishod about the loth. It wiU not be geneially populai , i-s 
too lii'* for that ; but I think it will excite some curiosity. As 
a i of liteiar^ work it is superior to the 
nortions - the “Helena” especially - are “1^“ 
translated. I feel <iuite calm about its reception, for the first 

volume has succeeded altogether — 'written 

first wholly hividious notice appears to-daj m the , 
i„.\ -R..,. ^.«,P.hn<lv fl forcret his name), — a splendid speeim 
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Mt a low one in tlie InilFs eje. I will tell you, now, tliat I con- 
sider it my best' novel, with all its- deiieiendes. So do a few oth- 
ers ; blit the blessed half-educated public sees iiotMiig in the 

book but dullness. .. 

44 Clinton Place, New Yokk, March 23, 1871. 

I have Just received your letter, and' as. I may not have mucli 
leisure again for a fortnight, I scratch off a few lines now. We 
go to Boston to-morrow. My Second Part will be published on 
Saturday, when I am to dine with ail the ' authors at their club. 
Sunday we spend in Cambridge with.'--.Lo’weli and Longfellow, 
and at the end of next week shall be in Cedarcroft again for the 
rest of the year. I greatly enjoy these' visits, to Boston ; . there .1 
am at home, and feel tliat I am known and helped. 

I thought tlie ’s review Trvoiild amuse you. Don’t be de- 

ceived by the fellow seeming to know English, What he says of 
impermeaie is infernal nonsense. I suppose he would say that im- 
mingle means not to mingle. He does n’t know that bn is the 
Latin inter in this case, and perfectly correct. So mucdi for the 
prevalent elmrlatanerie in criticism I . How if yon want a fine 

specimen of the dignified idiotic, read the ’s notice this week. 

Observe the careful misrepresentation of my Preface, and the 
curious contradictions of tlie closing paragraph. I do not know 
a better example of a man tiying to seem to say something, while 
he means to say nothing. How litemry history repeats itself I 
Tiiis is, for us, a repetition of the time when Hieolai boasted that 
he would soon finish Goethe,” and when Count Stolberg called 
Schiller vulgar and atheistic.” One’s lasting hope and comfort 
must be, that whatever is merely smart and fiippant only serves 
the taste of the day, and may to-morrow be supplanted by some- 
thing else equally smart and fiippant. If I found the least- trace 
of honest, sincere purpose in these fellows, I should take their 
sneers more seriously. But they are a tribe of half-cultured 
hlasirte, whose motto is, Say nothing good of the living ! ” If 
I live long enough, I shall finally be annoyed by their shallow, 
patronizing praise, from which I pray Heaven I may be spared I 

TO WTEIITELAW BEin. 

March 20, 1871. 

I am just from Boston, where we had a jolly time. Dined 
with the Saturday Club, lunched with Howells, dined with Long- 
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feUow, lead witli Whipple, aiid launched the Second Part of 
“ Faust,” “a haughty volume,” as Emerson said to me. \N ito 
and 1 came back happy. I go to Cedarcroft to-mowow, but 
shall be back for Saturday evening at the Century, and Sunday 
evening at Stoddard’s, hoping to see you at both places. 

The Second Part of “Faust” was published March 
25, 18T1, by James R. Osgood & Co., who^ had suc- 
ceeded Fields, Osgood & Co. since the publication of 
the First Part in the December previous, “haust 
was issued in the style which had already expressed 
the dignity of Mr. Longfellow’s “ Dante,” Mr. Bryant s 
« Homer,” Mr. Norton’s “ Vita Nuova,” and was at- 
terward to be used for Mr. Cranch s “ Virgil, a no- 
table series of works indicative of American ^etical 
scholarship. Once before only had the First 1 art of 
“Faust” been ti-auslated by an American, the Rev. 
Charles T. Brooks, and this honored scholar and poet 
was one of the first to congratulate Bayard Taylor 


I take the earliest opportunity to thank you tor tiio very acctpi.- 
able gift of your magnmn oj>us, — sonv exactum ■mnumentum, 
the translation of the Second Part of “ Faust. Hie more Ubo 
of reproducing rhyme and rhythm must have been enormous. I 
know something thereof by experience, hav ng toed my hand at 
the introductory scene at the time I finished the First 1 art. 

I have only been able yet to glance at your execution of the 
beginning and end, from wliieh I feel confident that you have 
had great success in this laborious undertaking. . , 

I sliall be very glad to be convinced (if yon are rigbr)^ of the 
high claim you set up for this Part as an intelleetual creation, i 
confess I have been accustomed to think that only the two ex- 
treme piers or abutments were finished, and then all sorts ot 
magnifleent material was thrown in to fill up the chasm, hut i 
speak modestly about this, because, after all, I am very weak 
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ill tlie Faustian literature, my work upon Part Fii’st kaYing keen 
a simple labor of poetic love. 

I iiicliiie to tliiiik tliat you liave hit it at last in regard to that 
old puzzle “ Zeig’ mil* die Fruelit,” etc., aMxougb I confess I bare 
some lingering difficulties, the chief one being that upon the as- 
suiJQptiou of Faust saying the thing in such a slighting tone, as 
if he would take all the ‘poor Devil has to give, it is hard to 
motive Mephistopheles^s answer : — 

“ Ein soldier Auftrag midi niclit.u 

That word sclireelct was what drove me to the supposition of a 
peculiar wild challenge on Faust’s part in the “Eh’ man sie 
bricht.” 

Tlie Englisli. edition of the translation of the entire 
work was published by Strahan in July, the Geniiaii 
edition of Part First by Brockhaus, of Leipzig, at the 
end of the year. The Second Part did not follow in 
Germany until 187G. ‘‘In eoiieludiiig this labor of 
years,’’ Bayard Taylor wrote, when dismissing the 
Second Part from his hand, “ I venture to express the 
hope that, however I may have fallen short of repiro- 
ducing the original in another, though a kindred lan- 
guage, I may, at least, have assisted in naturalizing the 
masterpiece of German literature among xis, and to 
that extent have explained the supreme place wliicli 
has been accorded to Goethe among the poets of the 
world. Where I have differed from the German crit- 
ics and commentators, I would present the plea that 
the laws of construction are similar, whether one builds 
a cottage or a palace ; and the least of authors, to 
whom metrical expression is a necessity, may have some 
natural instinct of the conceptions of the highest.” 

The colloquial knowledge of German which the 
translator possessed was of avail, since it enabled him 
to think in the language ; but the modest and reserved 
expression in the last sentence of the above passage 
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discloses the real power which eiiahled him to cope 
with the profoundest diE&culty in translating “ h aust. 

He was a poet. It may be said, indeed, that his poetic 
power lay at the foundation of all his linguistic attain- 
ments. He apprehended foreign speech and foreign 
life in all its forms through tliat poetic faculty which 
is of the nature of intuition. Not that labor was want- 
ing, but labor served to bind and complete what had 
been caught at and appropriated by the appreciative 
and penetrative power of a poetic mind. Moreover, 
in the growth of his own nature, Bayard Taylor had 
come to think and create in sympathy with Goethe. 
No doubt the stirdy which was given to “ Faust ” had 
much to do with the subsequent development of Bayard 
Taylor’s genius, but it did not lay the foundation of 
that development ; it came when from other causes his 
mind was ripe for Goethe’s thought. hen, therefore, 
he was absorbed in the work of ti-anslation, he was very 
far removed from a mechanical task, however delicate. 
On the contrary he was in a creative mood, construct- 
ing part by part a great poem which lay alongside of 
“ Faust,” singularly harmonious with the original, as 
all critics granted, because the harmony consisted^ in 
the very subtle likeness of the movement of his mind 
with that of Goethe’s. 

It was Bot the least of the endowments which quali- 
fied him for his task that he had a remarkable memory. 
Occasional hints of this have already been given, and 
the testimony of his friends, who never ceased to won- 

der.at the, exhibitions given by liis memory,, is, very 

striking. He could quote by the hour,” says Mr. 
Boyesen, English, German, Italian, and even Swed- 
' ' isli poetry, and apparently have inexhaustible treasures 
‘ stiE ill reserve. I remember on one occasion we were 
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clebatiBg the mex-its of the translationB of Tcg- 

„6x-’.s ‘Intlxiof’s Saga; and I was xxxauxta^ug 
after Longfellow’s exquisite rendenng of ilic itn i - 
tation,’ and a few other separate poems, no poetaster 
who chose to translate the whole work had any ught 
to try his unskilled hand on these, but ought simply 
to incorporate Mr. LongfeEow’s renderings ; of course 
with proper aelaiowlodgnient of their source. Am 
still,’ I added, ‘there is in single passages of the oiv 
inal a flaTor so subtle that even so sensitive an ar ist 
as Longfellow fails to catch it. It is so fleeting th t 
it utterly refuses to be translated into another tongue, 
and I began to quote, 

Straxt nr gamle kuu-en vaken. ‘ Mycket var den smmi mig vUrd, 
Sutiigt sSver man i skuggan, skyddad af deu tappres waid. 

Ilein my memory failed me, and Mr. Taylor promptly 

■ •.coiitiiiuedr— ■ 

Dock, hvar ar ditt sviird, o friiniling? blixten’s broder, bvar ar 

Evemlm- skUt Er, I som aldrig sknlle skiljas fran bvarann ? ’ 

and so on for five or six verses. 

“ I have frequently heard Mr. Taylor conipLin tha 
his mcmoiT was an inconvenience to him. He wouk 
read bv chance some absurd or absolutely coloi less 
verse, and it would continue to haunt him for dajs. 

One single reading sometimes sufBced to fix a poem 

indelibly in his mind. The First Part of ‘Faust I 
yerilv believe he could repeat from beginning to end , 
at ail events, I never happened to allude to^ any pas- 
sao’e which he could not recite at a moment s notice. 
Even the Second Part, with its evasive and impalpable 
meanings, he had partly committed to ^ ^ 

rather it had, without any effort of his own, committed 

itself to his memory.” ^ 

1 LwpincoU's Magamie^ August, 1879. 
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This power was of great value to him in liis work of 
translation, since it released his mind from the neces- 
sity of a fatiguing hunt after particulars, and enabled 
him to hold steadily before his imagination the large 
thought of the verse, to make comparisons with in- 
stantaneous readiness, and to move freely and iiiieni- 
barrassed through his material. 

Before returning to Cedarcroft, Bayard Taylor had 
arranged with Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. to 
edit for them a series of volumes, entitled a Library 
of Travel.” He began at once the preparation of the 
first, on Arabia, and was busy with this, with contribu- 
tions to the Atlantic ” and the Tribune,” and with 
the preparation of a second course of lectures on Ger- 
man literature for Cornell, until the end of May, when 
with his wife he went to Ithaca to deliver his lectures. 
This work, necessary as a means of livelihood, neces- 
sary also as an outlet for his untiring mental activity, 
was yet in a measure a relief after the strain laid 
upon him by his Faust work, and while engaged u})on 
it he was in a more or less reflective mood, taking 
note both of his own intellectual experience and of the 
movement in literature about him. 

TO JEBVIS MOENTEE. 

Cedarcroft, Satm'day, April 29, 1871. 

I have an ache, or a neuralgia, or some other “ cussed thing 
in the back of my head, which prevents me fi‘om working at 
my compilation of ** Travels in Arabia for Scribner & Co., a 
piece of labor which I have undertaken for money, and for money 
alone. Let that be a comfort to you, — if it is any comfort to 
know that others are in the same boat with you, and unable to 
shulL But I am capable of answering your welcome letter, for 
it is no liarder to think to a friend than to talk to him ; and 
yours, albeit grave, not to say desponding, suggests many things. 
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It is true, we lia%'e fallen on evil times. I thmli: it will be 
ten years before either literature or art will be as popular awl 
profitable as they were ten years ago. With all the Hpleiidiil 
patriotism which the war called forth, w'e cannot escape its ccjii- 
secpiences. The people have become materialized, their culture 
is temporarily disturbed because not well gTOuiide<l, the very 
best of the younger generation are lost, the rage fur mere di- 
version and intelleetnal excitement taints the public taste, — and 
so nothing is left to ns artists but to possess our souls in pa- 
tience until the better time comes. My chief comfort is the 
belief that we are now Just about passing the climax of discour- 
agement, and any change will be for the better. I tiiink it pru- 
dent, however, to revise and recast my plan of life, to cut loose 
from all extra expenditures, adopt some simpler aiid more con- 
venient form of living, and secure myself (if I can) against the 
necessity of writing for bread. While the necessity lasts, I 
must submit ; but I am somewhat weary, after so many years of 
hard work, and crave the power of saving my strength and en- 
thusiasm for the literary plans which are really a part of my 
life. I am glad that you have come to the same conclusion, >so 
far as a secluded life is concerned. That might answer in Eng- 
land, or in some parts of Germany, but seclusion in our country 
means nothing but moral and intellectual stagn^ition. The crea- 
tive natures are few and far apart, except in New York ajid Bos- 
ton, and they need ail the development, all the comfort, all the 
encouragement which comes of association. There is not even 
an appreciative class in the country, and the lack of this will 
pull down an artist whenever he tries to i*ise. I am also like 
you in regard to making new friends : I am growing fastidious, 
because I find fewer persons who combine character and com- 
muiiicative mtelligence than formerly. I am not satisfied with 
the half -refined, over- demonstrative, ** gushing ’’ class, who 
seemed so agreeable when I was younger. At the same time 
I welcome every revelation of the deeper and truer nature of 
genuine men. When you speak of weakness ” in betraying 
feeling, you mean, or should have, said, strength. Our stiff, 
hard, damnable Anglo-Saxon habit of heart is a weakness^ anti 
the worst kind, A man really among us shows courage in ex- 
pressing what he feels, and one who does not respect him the 
more for it is not worthy to be his friend. I believe in a frank, 
hearty, trustful communication of one nature to another, even in 
von. n. ' 10 
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roeiprocal revelations of real weakness, us the very crown and 
blessing of friciulsliip. I never think of any of my few dear 
friends (of whom yon are always one, old fellow !) without a 
sense of longing, a warm desire for the real, bodily presence. 
We make fewer friends, it is true, as W’-e grow older, but the 
few become more to us year by year. I don’t iind that I shut 
my nature against any new approach ; but I have not the same 
easy faith in strangers, and require a longer experience, except 
in those rare eases where you feel instantly the harmony of an- 
other nature, and are sure of each other the first momeiit. Xow, 
in regard to my work, I have almost succeeded in being vsatisfied 
with the appreciation of the few j at the same time, as Longfel- 
low said to me the other day, tlie recognition of what one luas 
done, or tried to do, is like a good draught to a lire. You don’t 
lack the appreciation of the best ; your reputation has grown, not 
fallen off, and I think the present apparent neglect is a sign of 
it. For my part, I know that I am doing better things now than 
ever before \ 1 know also that my market value is not half w'hat 
it was five years ago ; yet 1 devoutly believe that I shall outlive 
many of the apparently brilliant successes which are now blaz- 
ing around us. Nothing endures but genuine work : of that you 
may be sure. 

Now, my dear MeEiitee, I propose tliat we shall hold together 
in patience, bind each other’s wounds, support eael) other’s stum- 
bling faith, and keep on doing oiu* best. The joy and the re- 
ward is in the work itself after all. I wish you were here this 
quiet Saturday evening. The woods are all in leaf ; tulips and 
lilacs in blossom, all the country gi‘een as over May w^as, and 
every glimpse out of the window is an ecstaey. But this is not 
enough ; I ’d give it all, to be nearer my real life. This Inis 
come to be only a magnificent exile. 

TO PAUL H. HAYKE. 

IvJENKETT Square, Pa., 11, 1871. 

I owe you, in the first place, ever so many ” (as the Eng- 
lish girls say) apologies for my long delay in answering your let- 
ter.- When it came I was just on the point of starting foi* Bos- 
ton ; then I had to transfer my little houseliold from New York 
to this place ; then I waited to get a copy of Part IL, so as to 
send both at once ; then I was ill for a few days, and got be- 
MndJband with a piece of literary work (of the hack ” order. 
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for money wliidi I needed), — in sliort, tliis is eiiougli, 

I ifould easily make a longer catalogue. The fact is, my Ijihors 
in Faust ” almost broke me down completely, yet I could take 
very little rest afterwards, and to-day, after returning from a 
business tri|) to Xew York, is my first sensation of release from 
the long strain upon mind and body. ■ ■ 

. I have now to prepare a' course of lectures on Mediaeval Ger- 
man Literature for Cornell University, and then I sliall be fx’ee, 
at least from hard work, for the rest of the year. I think I 
deserve a little rest, although the law of my life seems to be 
labor for the sake of growth. Ko matter what I write, I am dis- 
satisfied with it in three months after it is published, and look 
forward to some new work. But I would not have it otherwise. 
I am only happy when I feel that I am gaining, no mattcn* lio\v' 
little, upon iny past. 

Shortly after liis return from Cornell, Bayard Tay- 
lor took an excursion to the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, the results of which appeared in a paper in 
“Harper's Monthly,” “Down the Eastern Shore.” 
Later in the summer he accompanied a party of 
friends, invited ])y ilr. Jay Cooke, to the Red River 
of the North, and puhlished in the “ Tribune ” letters 
descriptive of the excursion* 

TO MISS LA0BA C. REDDEHf 

Cedakcroft, June 23, 1871. 

... I am delighted that my first volume gave you so much 
pleasure. As it was wholly and purely a labor of love, I like to 
see it heartily accepted by other minds. The Arehangeiic Cltorus 
w^as the first thing I ti‘anslated. I decided that if I could suc- 
ceed in that I could succeed in all, if not, not. To me it is one 
of the most wonderful things in literature ; and you truly feel 
its grand, planetary, cosmic harmony. But not quite so fully as 
in tile original ! This work, as I think I must liave said to you 
before, is a bridge between my dead literary Past and iny (as I 
pray) living literary Future. It is therefore a great Joy to me 
to see that it bids fair to stand firm. My chief delight is the 
enthusiastic words which begin to come to me from (xermany. 
The First Part will be republished in Leipjsig this month, and I 
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have liaci an intimation (this is strictly enire nous) that Bismarck 
will he g'lad to receive a copy from me. . . . 


Tlie reception o£ Faust” in Germany was very 
warm, and special recognition was given to the ISTotes 
which accompanied the work. The volumes sent hy 
Bayard Taylor passed through the hands, in some 
cases, of Mr. George Bancroft, who ^Yas then Minister 
of the United States at Berlin. Mr. Bancroft wrote 
on liis own account : Your letter I'eaclied me on 
Tuesday last ; the books on Friday. I go to bed us- 
ually as near ten as I can that I may rise at five ; 
your volumes kept me up till nearly two in the morn- 
ing of Saturday ; the like of which has not happened 
to me in five years. . . . The Second Part of Faust ’ 
I studied seriously a year or two ago, using the com- 
mentary of Carridre. Your translation and notes 
would have saved me a world of trouble. You impart 
clearness to what is obscure, and give a thread of con- 
tinuity to what might seem fantastic and unorganized. 
Here is seen the energy of Goethe’s political feelings ; 
his contempt for the follies and crimes of misgovern- 
ment of German princes was the sincere expression of 
the thoughts which he carried along with him all his 
life ; only their vices wwe so deeply seated that he to 
the last appears to me to have despaii’ed of German 
union.” Madame von Holtzendorff, of Gotha, summed 
up the excellency of the work, and the reason of its 
excellence, when she wrote : You not merely have re- 
produced faithfully word and form, — which I in no 
way esteem lightly, — but you have so entered into the 
spirit of the wonderful poem and our language, and 
made yourself one with it, that your translation is the 
perfect equal of the original. And this is what seems 
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to me wortliy of the highest gratitude. We Germans 
have reason to be proud that a man lilve you has as- 
similated to himself oiir nature, our mode of thinlving* 
and feeling, to such a degree as to understand us per- 
fectly/’ 

TO JEKVIS MCEI^TEE. , 

Eennett S<JUAke, Pa., Au(/?t$t2i, 1871. 

I am tlie sinner this time, hnt if you have seen the '^Tribune,’* 
you will know that I have been away in Manitoba, in the Hud- 
son Bay Territory, on a five weeks’ trip, with twenty editors and 
correspondents. I had previously made a flying excursion down 
tlie eastern shore of Maryland, out of which I made an article 
for “ Harper’s Monthly ; ” since then I have written a paper on 
Humboldt for “ Hai'per’s Weekly,” and a “ pome ” for the 
Atlantic ” (that is, if it is accepted 1), so you may imagine 
how busy I liave been. I thought of you during our trip, and 
wished you had hecu with us. . . . The company was a jolly 
one, from beginning to end, or T could never have traveled 
those five thousand miles, including four hundred of staging, 
ten days camping out, and no end of salt pork, muddy watei*, 
dam — conde^nnaUe coffee, mosquitoes, black dust, gad-dies, and 
bugs ! 

I came home very brown, '•but much stronger, except my 
stomach, which was so fatigued that it is only now recovering a 
healthy tone. My father and mother arrived from Europe while 
I was away. I find them very well and jolly, and full of stories 
of Rome, Florence, Lausaime, and Gotha. By the hye, I see 
that Yewell is coming, or has come, home. Let me know wdiere 
he is, or Avilfhe ; I want to write to him as soon as he arrives. 

Through M.’s meeting with G. on the boat, I know that you 
must now he somewhere among the Catskills, also that you liave 
sold another picture or two, which latter news is music to ray 
ears. I wish I could sell one thousand dollars’ worth of Faust,” 
but alas ! I shall probaldy not get a cent from the large and lux- 
urious edition. I liave copies of the London and Leipzig edi- 
tions, both of w’’Mcli are very handsome. Yesterday came a 
most friendly letter from Bancroft, who writes to me that he has 
sent a copy to Bismarck. Bancroft says that he sat up nearly 
all night to read it. I can see, by various slight indications, how 



iiiueli tlie work lias clone for me in a literary sense, and am tliere- 
fore satislied. If we coukl do with less money (why ean't we ?) 
it would be a blessing- ; but I must be happy in having a inucli 
liglifccr burden now than I had last year, I try to thinlc that too 
iiineh good luek is not healthy, and I ’in better off with a very 
moderate portion, but now and then the flesh rebels against the 
spirit. I am, naturally, a most luxurious devil ; I dream of vel- 
vet, gold, and ivory, well knowing that reps and stone- ware are 
just as good. After all, any simple thing, goodf is always a lux- 
ury, as a glass of Milwaukee lager when you are thirsty ; an 
old-fashioned, high-backed splint chair ; a bath in a mill-pond ; 
a corn-husk mattress, under a roof, when it rains ; two good 
cigars, with a friend attached to the other one ! 

I have ten days of hard hack-work, and then a tolerably easy 
Fall before me. I have made an arrangement to give only six- 
teen lectures for two thousand dollars about the end of Octolier, 
and hope to reach New York and settle for the winter by the 1st 
of December. We are still uncertain about the future. It does 
not seem to be a good time to sell real estate, and I can’t afl’ord 
to force a sale and make a sacrifice. Kather will I rent the 
property next spring. We must do one thing or the other, in 
order to go to Europe. But something may turn up any day. 
If I can only keep my physical vigor, which I have partly re- 
covered since last spring, I shall unravel and smootli out the 
threads of our fate. Well, tlik must suffice far to-day. Do 
write to me soon, and iny next shall be a great deal more prompt. 
Tell me all the news of everybody, for I ’ve not been in New 
York since the riot, when I saw the blackguards clubbed with 
the greatest delight. 

TO WIIITELAW RFJO. 

Kennett Square, Pa., Sejpie^nber 1871. 

For the last week or two I have been trying an experiment 
which I have long had in view, in regard to those imitations. I. 
have written two or three chapters, something like the “ Noetes 
Ambrosiaine ” in form, as the proceedings of a club of wild 
young Ultcmtem in the hack room of a Ne^v York lager-beer 
cellar, taken down in short-hand by a concealed reporter. There 
is conversation, much free-and-easy criticism of dead and living 
authoi-s, discussion of all sorts of current literary topics, and 
occasional fun and banter, — all as a proper setting for the iini- 
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tatioiis. Tlie tiling takes hold of my fancy, and constantly sug- 
gests new features. 1 liave already a list of forty authors, and 
about a dozen copies, to be included, and the matter, therefore, 
will be a tolerable volume. 

Kow you wanted the imitations as they were, — which won’t 
answer. If I carry out my present scheme they take a different 
cliaraeter, and become less appropriate to the columns of a daily 
paper. Tiiey are not only specially adapted to a literary maga- 
zine, ]jut would be more likely, when so published, to be a lit- 
erary “ success.” jSTot that it would make a great deal of differ- 
ence either w^ay ; but if there should be fun enough in the work 
to make a volunie of it temporarily popular, I think the chances 
would be better if it first appeared in the " Atlantic ” say, rather 
than the ‘‘Tribune.” Xow, Avhat do you think ? . . . Pray you, 
look at the matter in all tliese lights, and give me the benefit of 
your judgment. Don’t consider the “ Tribune’s ” interest only, 
but mine also. I ’m not at all sure that How'ells would publish 
the chapters. I would if I were in his place, and pay a round 
sum for them. My wife says the plan so far is very successful. 
I have written new imitations, and improved the old ones, and, 
moreover, mean to crowd a good deal of serious matter, under 
the guise of fun, into the conversations. They would run for 
six months, wdiich would enable the volume to be published in 
May for summer reading. 

I shall say nothing until I hear from you. If you seriously 
think it will be better for the articles, and the later publication, 
to have them in the “Tribune,” I’ll — well, I’ll do nxy best 
to think so, too. It does not seem so to me now. 

Please deliberate soon, and write. I thought to have heard 
from you ])efore, but I suppose the breaking of the Ping claims 
all your energies. 

Tlie imitations referred to in this letter finally took 
the form of the Diversions of the Echo Clnh,” ptib- 
lislied serially in the Atlantic Monthly,” and after- 
ward in a book. The reader will recall the frolic of 
Bayard Taylor’s earlier life in New Tork, when with 
Mr. Stoddard, Mr, Aldrich, Mr. O’Brien, and occa- 
sionally with others, the yonng poets entertained them- 
selves with parodies upon each other, upon classic aix- 
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tliors, and upon the popular favorites of Eiigiancl and 
America. Since then, the clever verses had soiiietinies 
leaked out or had been printed by others of the iimii- 
ber. Bayard Taylor now conceived the notion of giv- 
ing a certain body to the fun. He was half vexed, 
half entertained at the sudden rise in America of the 
dialect school of poetry. It suggested trains of 
thought which could be followed in a playful yet sin- 
cere manner, and he fancied that he could make his 
parodies not only bits of fun, but sly criticisms as 
well. Throwing aside all the previous parodies except 
a few of his own, he turned to and wrote thirty or 
foi^ty skits in rapid succession, — an extraordinarily 
varied lot, and after some changes made upon consul- 
tation with friends published the jest in the ‘‘ Atlan- 
tic.” It was intended to keep the authorship a secret, 
but his name was pretty authoritatively mentioned be- 
fore the series had entirely ajipeared. As might be 
expected his good-natured raillery cost him if not 
friendsliips, yet some moments of friendship. 

TO WrriTELAW KEID. 

Kennett Squarf;, Pa., October 14 , 1871 . 
... Not hearing from you I wrote to Howells the other day 
about the imitations. I am working them into a literary dia- 
logue, serious at Iwttorn, though with an external rollicking tone. 
But the matter is hardly light enough for a daily paper, and I 
think the result will be that Howells and Osgood will make a 
feature of it for the “Atlantic,” and pay me about twice 
what the “ Tribune would, say about for four monthly ar- 

ticles. I am rejecting many of the old, and writing new ones. 
If tiie plan succeeds it will make a volume which will have a 
goo<l chance of popularity. I think when you see the frame- 
work you will agree with me that this is the best thing to do 
with the material. , . . 
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Keniiett Square, Pa., Nommher 12, 1871. 

Just returned from tlie West to-day. My first tliougiit is : 
Has tiiere yet been a dividend, and how much ? I need to know 
just as soon as possible in order to begin arrangements for going 
to Hew York for the winter. Please say simply yes or no by re- 
turn mail, and greatly oblige me. 

I had, on the whole, a good time in the West. My lecture 
on “ Schiller was really popiihir, to my own surprise. Your 
“ Cinciimati Gazette ” treated me handsomely, or, at least, a 
Mr. Maxwell did, whom I met. Everybody West, and in the 
cars, was rejoicing over the redemption of New York. . . . 
There are lots of things I ’d like to mention, but no time to- 
night, I want to go on, with wife and child, in a fortnight. . . . 

It was during this fall that Mr. Longfellow pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Divine Tragedy.” Bayard Taylor took a 
very strong interest in the work, especially in view of 
the comj)rehensive plan of Christas ” which the au- 
thor had disclosed to hini. Mr. Ripley introduced the 
work in a long summary and analysis in the Trib- 
une,'’ That was his function as literary editor. But 
Bayard Taylor was dissatisfied with the result, the 
more that he was in possession of Mr. Longfellow’s 
scheme, which enabled him to present the subject 
from a new point of view. Accordingly he obtained 
permission from the poet to use his knowledge, and 
from Mr. Reid to embody it in a special contribution 
to the Tribune.” 


H. W. LONGFELLOW TO BAYARD TAYLOR. 

Cambridge, November 3, 1871. 

I have to-day received your letter of Sunday, and hasten to 
thank you for your generous judgment of my new book. It is, 
I assure you, extremely gratifying to me, and makes me feel 
that I have not wholly failed in treating a rather difficult subject. 

By to-day’s post I send you the Interludes and Finale, con- 
necting and completing the whole work, presuming that Osgood 
told you something of my plan,, and that this new book is only 
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tlic first part of a work, of wliicli the Golden Legend ” and 
the New England Tragedies ” are the second and tfiird ; and 
wJiich, when the tlu'ce parts are published togetiier, is to be en- 
titled “ Ciiristus.” This is a very old design of mine, formed 
before the “ Legend ” was written. 

The “ Introitus belongs to the book as a wliok, and its proper 
pendant or correlative is not the Epilogue of this first part, but 
the Finale, which I send you to-day. This will explain the seem- 
ing want of proportion and balance which ywi have noted. 

BAYARD TAYLOR TO WHITELAW REID. 

Cedaecroft, 27, 1871. 

Yours of Friday is just received. With it came one from 
Osgood, from which I cpiote : — - 

“Mr. R.’s* review is good, but the publishers and aiitlior would 
have been vastly more gratified if you could have had the oppor- 
tunity of saying in print what you said to Longfellow in your 
admirable letter.” 

This indicates just my own view in regard to R.’s article. It 
is thoroughly kind, sympathetic, and graceful ; but it is not a 
review of the Divine Tragedy.” Its general tone is admirable, 
but there is not one salient point in it, — nothing that tells you 
how Longfellow has treated the subject ; no comparison of his at- 
tempt with others ; no statements of the difficulties to bo over- 
come ; no setting forth of the special excellences of the work, 
the points wherein his design is less successful ; nor, indeed, 
what design lie had in view. The article exju’esses a mild, indo- 
lent, sympathetic mood, not a clear, well-defined judgment. I 
don’t know that I can come any nearer to a full expression of 
my opinion. You will no doubt understand just what I mean. 

I have had a very pleasant letter from Longfellow, -with 
further proofs of poetical interludes connecting the “Divine 
Tragedy ” with — something else ; but I have no authority to 
print anytMiig. 

Bemember that I write the above because you ask it, and I 
don’t want this repeated to any one. IL has iimisiial ability, and 
. his reviews of theological and scientific works are masterpieces 
clear statement ; in judgment he is timid- When he comes 
:-i, to BdhM Lettres he seems more timid than usual, and Ms 
'>1 swerve a little to one side or the other of a iioii-eorn- 

I he never fully satisfies and never fully offends, 
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blit is safe more frequently than most writers eoiiM be, I like 
him heartily iKirsonally, and T resjieet his seholar^lii]! and liter- 
ary ability ; still I don’t think he exercises the power which a 
critic should in correcting* the literary aherrations of this con- 
fused and bewildering* generation in which wo live, — neither 
keenly pricking faults nor sturdily applauding special forms of 
virtue. 


H. ’W. LOISrGFELLOW TO BAYARD TAYLOR. 

Cambktdgk, Daceuiber 12, 1871. 

I have Just got your letter, and hasten to say that I see no pos- 
sible objection to what you propose. On the contrary, I see great 
furtherance in it. I am delighted that you take such friendly 
interest in my work. Osgood, in his advertisement to-day, an- 
nounces the hook as “the first part of a poem, of which the 
‘Golden Legend’ and the ‘New England Tragedies’ form the 
second and tliird parts.” The publication of a few links of 
the eonnecting chain can do no harm, and may do good in help- 
iiig to give an intelligible idea of the whole. 

Bayard Taylor, meaiiwhile, had removed with liis 
family to New York for the winter. 

TO WHITELAW REID. 

12 University Place, Wednesday 3 p- w., December 13, 1871. 

Longfellow is evidently very much pleased with the proposi- 
tion, and gives me full liberty to use the new material. I begin 
at on^e, and shall finish the article to-morrow. Do you want to 
publish it immediately ? If so, I can take or send it down to- 
morrow (Thursday) afternoon. I go to Boston on Friday. The 
article will make, I guess, two and a half columns, as I give quo- 
tations from die mqiuhlislied Interludes, I tliink it will he a good 
thing for the “ Tribune.” If you have anything further to say, 
send a note to-morrow morning. I should have gone down this 
afternoon, but the weather is bad and I ’d rather wi*ite. 


Thursday norninff, 

I write (since you will get this to-night) to suggest that there 
might well be an editorial reference to the review,* — not hinting, 
of course, about our priority of notice, but as an interesting 
evhnt in our literary history. Since Milton’s “Paradise Re- 
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gained and Klopstoek’s ‘^Messiali” tlie tlieine lias not been 
handled by any competent poet ; so Longfellow’s work is both 
a daring venture and (probably) a success all the higher for the 
failui*e of others. 

Perhaps you have already done sometlimg of the kindj but if 
not, give it thirty seconds of consideration. 


TO GEOUGE H. BOKER. 


12 PiTivEiiSTTY Place, New York, December 27, 1B71. 

Surely you over-praise my poetic farewell ; ^ but I shall not 
protest. I think the idea of it was graceful and appropriate, 
. and I don’t need to tell you how deeply and frahkl}?- it was felt ; 
yet I think it might have been better in a simply artistic sense. 
However, I managed to say what I desired, so far as substance 
was concerned, — to give the public my farewell (and that of all 
the younger tribe) to you, as a poet, yet to keep the strongest 
and tenderest expression for you alone. How glad I am that I 
succeeded ! For I wrote the stanzas, as I know you feel, with 
something in my throat and my eyes ; and it was not easy to read 
them with a steady voice. I knew that the audience would chiefly 
note the playful stanzas, and I hoped that you would recognize 
what they were intended to hide. 


1 On the ncvasion of Mr. Boker’s departure for Constantinople as Min- 
ister of the United States. ’ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE MASQUE OP THE GODS. 

1872. 

But out of life arises song, 

Clear, vital, strong, — 

Tlie speecli men pray for when they pine, 

The speech divine. 

My Prologue. 

Now, if the tree I planted for mine must shadow another’s, 

If the uncounted tender memories, sown with the seasons, 

Filling the webs of ivy, the grove, the terrace of roses, 

Clothing the lawn with unwithering green, the orchard with blossoms, 
Singing a finer song to the exquisite motion of waters, 

Breathing profounder calm from the dark Dodonian oak-trees, 

Now must be lost, till, haply, the hearts of others renew them, — 

Yet we have had and enjoyed, we have and enjoy them forever. 

VEnvoi (to *‘'Home Pastorals ”), 

The winter life in New York, besides its social at- 
traction, was constantly opening to Bayard Taylor 
opportunities for literary work. His wide experience 
of travel, Ixis training in different forms of composi- 
tion, and his readiness which was partly a gift, partly 
the result of newspaper activity, made him exception- 
ally well qualified to undertake schemes proposed by 
publishers. “ The time goes very fast,” he wrote to 
his mother in the first days of 1872 ; ‘‘but we are all 
well and in good spirits. I can work very well here. 
In fact, if we were living here, I should have no 
trouble in eaiming four or five thousand dollars a year 
more than now.” The contrast to life at Cedareroft 
was so strong on this side that he was more than ever 
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determined to break away from the entanglements of 
that place. He saw clearly that if he were once rid <>£ 
it, he could mamtaiii himself with ease and have free- 
dom. and streiig’th ior the work .which concerned liiiii: 
most. So he put his estate into the hands of an 
agent, with instructions to sell if possible ; if not, to 
lease it, and. for Mmself determiiied to carry out the 
pdan which he had proposed of making* a long stay in 
Germany for the purpose ' of gathering material for 
his projected scheme of a double biography of Goethe 
and Schiller. 

Faust” had opened other paths for his mind. 
The influence of a great work of art, dealing with 
profound tliemes, is never so great as when the student 
has himself w'rought in its lines. The creative work 
which Bayard Taylor had expended upon the transla- 
tion had deepened the growing tendency of his mind 
to occupy itself with the large movements of thought. 
The eloquence which had been so marked a character- 
istic of his poetry from the beginning was the sign of 
a nature which could pour its feeling into strong 
moulds. It w'as only the due expression of his grow^th, 
therefore, when immediately after his return from a 
terrible experience in Western travel, in the depth of 
winter, he sat down and in four days wrote, almost at 
w'hite heat, his poem, “Tlie Masque of the Gods,” 
Into it he discharged the philosophy and faith whieli 
had been, since his sickness at Florence, underlying 
Ills thought and forming themselves into substance 
and shape. 

TO J. R, OSGOOD. 

12 tJsrryisRsiTy Place, Hew Yoek, February 20, 1872. 

Sliall you come on this week ? I meant to wait, hut I have 
a little project which I mxist tell you at once. I have written a 
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poem of between six liundred and seven biiiidred lilies^ called 
Tlie Masque of tbe Gods.” It is in dinmatic form. Except 
mj wife, no one lias seen it ov "will see it before pablleation, but I 
■ most bring’ it out at once, in a little volume, lilve Loweli^s €a- 
tliedral.” Wliat do you say to this ? ^ am deteruiined to piil>- 
lisb witlioiit regard to popularity or profit. A small sale woidil 
pay tlie expenses, but I should think you might depend on fifteen 
hundred, — possibly more. I want to get it out by the 20tli of 
i\ larch. 

If you come soon, come and see me and it ; if not, please wiite 
at once. Meantime, tell no one of the matter, 

12 UxivETisiTY Place, Kew Youk, February 23, 1872. 

. . . Here is the MS. of my Masque.” I think you will agree 
with me that it ought to be published alone, and there is no 
reason for delaying publication. As little or no poetry is an- 
nounced for this spring, it may get a little more attention than 
under other circumstances. It may be assailed, but that will 
[do] no harm. 

As for copyright, I should prefer that you would charge me 
■with the cost of the plates (wliich would then be mine), and pay 
me fifteen per cent, on the sales. I say “ charge,” because the 
cost of plates, at least, will be returned in a few days, and I need 
not, in this case, send the money or have a separate bill made 
out. Your arrangement of the matter will save trouble to both 
of us. 

I leave all the details of publication — time, manner of an- 
nouncement, etc. — to your judgment. I should think, how'ever, 
that the 15th of March would be a favorable time — or earlier, 
if possible. 

I shall be curious to know in what way the strikes your 
.;mii:id. 

12 University Place, February 29, 1872. 

Heart and eyes are delighted. The proofs are simply exquis- 
ite, and the Masque ” reads even better than the MS., which 
I was afraid it would if t. 1 11 keep the sheets one day, to be 
perfectly sure that no ■word or letter is ■wrong. Then 1 11 return 
them, and the printing may commence. 

My own. Impression is, that the speediest publication will be 
best. But I leave all to your wiser Judgment Announce and 
iaunch 'as you think Best t only, if you send advance sheets, it 
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were prudent to send to several papers at once. My connection 
witli the “ Tribune renders it impolitic to favor that paper spe- 
cially in this case. 

Ill writing about the Masque,” Mr. Osgood had 
also called the author’s attention to a passage in the 
Diversions of the Echo Club,” then appearing in the 
Atlantic,” which reads : By the bye, I wish some 
one would undertake to write our literary history, be- 
ginning, say about 1800 ,” and had suggested that 
here was a subject for him. 

TO E. OSGOOD. 

12 Univeksity Place, New York, March 4, 1872. 

Yours of yesterday is just at hand. It gives me that rare 
pleasure which comes to an author when his performance is not | 

only recognized, but his plans anticipated. I 

I shall be most heartily rejoiced if you can do anything with 
my “Masque in England. You can guess better than I where 
and how to propose the matter, and I leave it entirely in your 
luinds. It seems to me that the “ Masque expresses what 
thousands of the best people already feel, and what (as you say) | 

all must finally come to. I wrote it in such a heat and exaltation 
of spirit as I never felt before in my life, and the same feeling 
urges me to give it to the world immediately, and bide the conse- 
quences. There are a great many in England who will under- 
stand and, I sincerely trust, welcome it. Your opinion is the 
first I have received (except my wife’s), and it gives me great 
cheer. 

I mean to telegraph to you at once, to catch Wednesday’s 
mail to England. 

As to the “ History of American Literature,” rem am tetigisU / 

I have been seriously thinking of it, from time to time, as some- 
thing to be done in the future, when I shall have money enough 
to have leisure enough. It ought not to he dry and encyclopje- 
dic, — not merely dates and names, — but a live work, full of 
blood and breath. I am xiot able, and really not prepared, to 
undertake it now : hut the plan will keep. In the mean time, if 
it should be undertaken by some competent hand, I shall he sat- 
isfied. We can talk over the matter more in detail when you 
come on. 
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Perliaps tlie Fortiiiglitly ” or some other magazine might 
take tlie “ Masque,” and pay for it. Of eoxii'se 1 hlioultl pi‘c4Vr 
to get sometliiisg, hut tlic main tiling is to Lave it ax»pear in Eng- 
land. Bo this, and I shall be ever giateful. ■ 

TO T. B.. AXDKICH, -- 

......^irKW.YonK, 5^ 

* . . Eot a soul here has read the Masque ” except my wife. 
Your letter (and Osgood’s yesterday) gives me the first note of 
approval, and warms the inmost cockles of my heart. 1 11 tell 
you wliat I fdilc% meant. Tlie gradual development of imin’s 
conception of God : first, a colossal reflection of Iniman powers 
jind passions, mixed with the dread inspired bj’ the unknown 
forces of nature ; then, the idea of Law (Eiohim), of Ordtjr and 
Beauty and Achievement (love ami Apollo), and of the puinei- 
pies of Good and Evil (Persian), and . of the Divine ' Love ■ 
.(Christ). 

Blit over all is the one supreme Spiiit, vet uiiiiriined, and 
whom men only iioiv begin to conceive of, — the God of whom 
ail p.revions gods ’gave only faint and various reflections, — to 
..'wlioiii Christ is still nearest, but who was also felt, more or' less 
dimly, in all creeds. The poem is not wzchristiaii at all, but, in 
its I'elation to the conventional orthodox idea, orcreiiristian. I 
don’t doubt that you have interpreted it correctly. 

Thanks, dear old fellow, for your generous interest in what I 
do. I know your constancy and honesty, and fully depend on 
both, now and always, in matters like the present. I can’t guess 
in advance what fate the poem will have, but it possessed me 
with tlie force of seven demons while I was wilting it, and it 
must be published, and must he welcomed and abused. 

The writing of a new poem so different in its plane 
from liis previous poetry led Bayard Taylor to review 
what he had written and published hitherto, with a view 
to a possible selection, rearrangement, and reissue ; a 
plan, however, which was not' carried out this year. 
He had also collected, at Mr. Putnam’s request, a 
number of his short stories, and a volume was pub- 
lished at this time under the title, ‘‘ Beauty and the 
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Beast, and Tales of Home.” He had gone back 
iljr to Cedai’croft, and having decided, in 
to Germany in the summer, found 

a^rraiigenieiits forr tlie niaii- 
and in putting Ms affairs 'and 
He Imd left Ms Mend, Mr. McEiitee, 
from a dangerons illness;; 


with Ms fanr 
any event, to go 
abundance to do in making 
agenient of bis place, 
bouse ill order. - 
in ifew York, Just recovering 

. . ■ TO JEE'VIS MCENTEE. ■ ■ 

Kennett Square, Pa., 2 Iarcli 21, 1872. 

I Iiave given you tlie benefit of a week s iiiei*case of strengtli 
before writing, for I am sure you must be stronger and heartier 
by this time. I hope this unprecedented, ineessaut cold is kept 
out of your rooms. Here the northwest wind has been blowing 
a hurricane for two days. Tiiis morning the mercury was down 
to 10°, the country is as dead wintry as it can be, and spring 
seems months off. Don’t think of going to Eondout until the 
season turns, — if it ever does ! 

Ail of us, as you know by this time, have been very anxious 
about you ; but I am glad to say that I never lost iny faith in 
your recovery, for the same reason that I believed in my own 
when lying so low in Italy. I have faith in, your poweis, and 
know that they have not yet home their ripest fruit ; it is there- 
fore necessary for you to live. I shall he much surprised if you 
do not have my own experience in another form, — modified, of 
course, by the difference of the art. Let me tell you what I think 
it will be* First, you will imagine yourself entirely restored some 
five or six months before you are actually so. You will feel the 
impulse and the need to paint, and what you paint will seem le- 
markably good at the time ; but you may discover, afterwards, 
that there is a languor and a lack of vigor in it. By next fall, 
however, you will find that your mind has become singulaily free 
and active ; some sort of intangible inclosure whitdi limited its 
action will be broken down. You will easily grasp conceptions 
wliieli you have been accustomed heretofore to hold with a strong 
effort, and new ones will come to you without seeking for them. 
That will he the beginning of a new life much more satisfactory 
than the old. I am convinced that a serious illness, at your 
age, to a man who uses the finer qualities of his brain is always 
f bitelleetual as well as a physical crisis. The change is not kn- 

j n . ' 
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mediately felt, for one’s tastes and desires always recover firsts 
and tlie power follows a long way beliind. If tliis slioulcl be all 
fancy on my partj let it go for sucb; only, W'fiit sk or eigiit moutlis 
before you decide, 

I have been busy collecting the scattered poems of the last ten 
years, exariiiiiiiig and arranging them with a view” to bringing out 
a volimie in the fall. There are enough to make two liiinclred 
pages, even after omitting some that are poor, llj Masque of 
the Gods ” will either make or break me, but I am not the least 
bit nervous about it. 

. . • JSTow, I didn’t mean when I began this letter to introduce 
any but agreeable themes, bnt I am so accustomed to giving my 
mind a loose rein in waiting to you that she (or he or it) bolted 
olf on one side befoi’e I knew it. The fact is, the weather is so 
severe that we hardly stir out of doors. We hope from day to 
day, but in vain, for milder sims, and I am conscious of a slow 
reseiitinent against the season. 

M.' packs iip.a little every day; L. says her Latin lessons to me 
and reads her “Family Shakespeare;” my mother mends and 
darns, and my fatlier studies the “ Tribune ” as if it -were a com- 
mentary on the Bible. So we wait in our isolation, regretting 
the better life we left beliiml in New York, Yh)ii see there is 
nothing to write aboiif. I am lazy, and my conscience does not 
reproach me for it. If you knew how very indolent I am by na^ 
tnre you would have more faith in the someth ing-or-other which 
makes me work. I am not credited with much of a moral sense, 
yet I think my iinhistry, under the eireumstanees, is almost a 
moral quality, for it has been very difficult to aecpnre. I inherit 
laziness from every generation of my father’s line, and tln^re is 
hardly a day of niy life wdieii I am not obliged to take myself by 
the collar and say, “ Sit down to woik, you idle devil ! ” 

Don’t think of answering this. Perhaps G. will write just one 
line to say how you are. I ’ll write again soon. 

TO PAUL H. HAYKE. 

K.ENjsrETT Souake, Pa., Mat^h 25, 1872. 

Your welcome volume only reached me a fortnight ago when 
I was on the eve of leaving New York, where w© have been dur- 
ing the winter, I take the first chance now of acknowledging 
the receipt, and thmiking you for kindly remembering me in this 
way. 
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I think this much the best volume you have puhlislicd. The 
poems show a liner finish, a greater symmetry, ].)oth of form and 
idea, than your earlier ones. I am very glad to see this, because 
it confirms my impression that you recogniiie the triui iiaXure of 
the poetie art, which, mdeed,is that of ail art—proporiion. Borne 
of our authors, who are quite popular, — in the sense of sale, at 
least, — seem to have no comprehension of this truth. I saw and 
valued the same quality in poor Timrod. It was evident in your 
former volumes, but they show less patient elaboration than this 
last. I speak freely on this point, because it is only within the 
last four or five years that I have been able to perceive my own 
shortcomings in poetry, and hav.e set myself seriously to work 
to remedy them. 

I have seen two or three very favorable reviews of your poems 
already, and am sure that all honest critics must pronounce the 
same judgment. 

If you see the “ Atlantic,” you may find some amusement in 
some papers of mine published anonymously, — the Diversions 
of the Echo Club.” They were written rather as a pastime, but 
I have tried to give a few earnest hints in regard to certain as- 
pects of our popular literature just at this time. 

I have also a new poem in the press, — ‘^The Masque of the 
Gods,” — a copy of which I shall he able to send you in a fort- 
night. It is something “new and strange,” and may make a 
“ sea-chango ” with me, so far as the critics are concerned. I an- 
ticipate as much blame sis praise, and am most comfortably indif- 
ferent ; but the opinions of poets, and poets oul}', have a true 
value. 


TO MRS. JERVIS M*^EHTEE. 

Kennett Squake, Pa., Mm'di 25, 1872. 

Your letter, though so welcome, was a sore disappointment to 
m, I hold firmly to my original faith, and Jervis must have ad- 
ditional patience ; but we sliail have spihig yet, and tlicn sum- 
mer. The fact of his feeling so much Ijctter already is a good 
sign. I slioiild ho more anxious if such secondary attacks wa‘re 
not very common in pneumonia. If he is careful of his lungs 
for three or four mo!iths he will then he beyond the tendency to 
any chronic weakness in them. He may play with his colors as 
much as he pleases, but must not really worJc before next fall j 
also, don’t let him take much exercise for a long while after he 
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wants to and seems strong as ever. Sis moiitbs after I was up 
and about in Italy I tried to do a little updiill w’alkliig among 
the Alps. At the end of an hour I gasped for breath, and came 
near having some sort of convulsions, M. was quite fresh when 
I felt half dead. It is hniniliating to ns big animals, but it can’t 
be helped. Really, the season is almost unendurable. On Sat- 
urday I felt the grippe of a fierce infineaza in head and bones. I 
took eight grains of quinine and a hot Scotch whiskey on 

going to bed, and knocked the ugly thing on the head, so tliitt it 
has shown no signs since. (But don’t tell your lionKnopatliie doc- 
tors about the (piin'ine !) . . . We had our first eul’e to-day at din- 
ner, and a few slices made me feel as fresh as Kebiieliadiiezzar. 
(Do you know, the idea of going out to grass was always pleas- 
ant to me ! ) ^[y mother has just returned home, liaviiig bought a 
small cook-stove at auetioii for seven doliars, and is sii]>remely 
hax)py; so manage to extract some sort of eoiiif(,»rt out of this 
dark, gusty day, wntii a strong south wind and congested sky. In 
fact, the firmaaiicnt needs a good rainy sweat, and then it w'ill feel 
better. Xatiire lias her troubles and disorders as W'cll as the rest 
of ns ; but I hope Jervis doesn’t catch or refiect any of her con- 
dition to-da}". There will be rain to-night, I hope, to soften the 
deep, x^ersistent frost. Don’t you know that slow moaning and 
crying of the wind, as if something ached ? I hear it all the 
time as I write. When it sounds that way I can’t work. I long 
for Mends ; I think of the blue Mediterranean ; I want to be an 
angel, and with the angels stand, — or anytliiiig else to keep me 
from sympathizing witli all out-of-doors, and ]>eing as miserable 
as it seems to be. So I mite immediately, though I have really 
so little to say. All I could say to you two would be only the 
most eommoiqdaee didactics, — which I won’t say, there 1 Yon. 
know that our thoughts and closest syinj3atMes are with you, not 
only while this trial lasts, hut alw^ays ; and there ’s some stubborn 
old Anglo-Saxon clement in me which keejis me from being de- 
monstrative of my feelings, even when I wish to be so. (Jervis 
knows exactly what I mean.) However, I guess a few Mends 
know that the thing is there, and that ’s enough. How, if I liavo 
kept myself from listening to all that outside whimpering of Ma- 
ture, and diverted the minds of you two for a few minutes bj 
this reckless chatter, it is about all I set out to do. 
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TO J. K. OSGOOD. 

Kennett Squake, Pa., March 25, 1872. 

I send to-day, per Adams’s Express, tlie eoileetioii of my 
poems since 1862 , omitting all that seemed to me imperfect, or 
without some distinct poetical cliaraetei*. You will see that I 
•have taken the ^‘Pastorals’’ to give title and character to the 
volmne ; with the addition of the “ Proem” and “ Envoi,” they 
really make one poem. The “ Ballads,” and many of the other 
poems will be new to you, and I think you will find that this vol- 
ume contains a very different kind of poetry from that in “ The 
Poet’s Journal,” the collection published in 1862 . Indeed, the 
difference is so marked, and (as it seems to me) so unusual, that 
I desire more than ever to have this volume published sepa- 
rately, If the material were added to the hlue-and-gold simply 
to make a completed edition of all my poetry, the change would 
receive little notice. I think T. B. A. would take the same view 
of the material. 

I am ^tisfied that it would be best not to reprint the “ Echo 
Club ” now. I eaimot help giving some slight offense here and 
there, and this would be aggravated, in the opinion of the of- 
fmdees (not effetulis /), if the articles were reproduced in a vol- 
ume. Besides, they have an ephemeral character. , , . Don’t 
forget to send me about twenty-five copies of the “ Masque ” as 
soon as bound. I hope you ’ll have it at the Tiude Sale, and 
also publish punctually on the 6 th. Please let me know what 
Triibner wiites : you ought to liear from him in a week. The 
last numbers of “Frazer’s” and the “Westminster” satisfy me 
that a large class of readers in England is ready for such a 
poem, aiid I am very anxious to hear that it will be published. 


TO MR. AJSfD MRS. JERVIS MCEI^'TEE* 

Kbnnett Square, Pa., March 28, 1872. 

Bi© last letter was so consoling to us that I have waited 
another day to see if we shall retain this heavenly weather. 
It is 80 warm and sweet that I ’m sure you must feel it through 
the walls of the Studio Building. Tliere have now been two 
days of it, with a third (from the omens) secured in advance. 
We already see changes in maples and willows and grass, and 
this morning I foimd the first scented white violet out, under a 
protecting box-border. 
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* * . I forgot to answer your question about tlie lioiise, Xo, 
it is not rented, and I am beginuiiig to fear it will not be. I 
liave no lixek in money matters ; I never Mt tlie fortanate sea- 
son in any siicii dealings. What I possess is the result of hard, 
incessant work. Many another would have been luxuriously 
rich by this time from the use of my personal earning. The 
agent in Philadelphia says there ought to be no difficulty in 
finding a summer occupant ; but we ought to hear of it now. 
However, 1 11 not give up the hope for another fortnight. Peo- 
ple are hm*dly thinking of summer yet. 

I have only two bits of news. We have just consumed an 
immense fresh eanlitlowcr, sent from San Francisco by a friend. 
Secondly (e/ifre uquh) I have written a Xode for the Slnike- 
speare statue celebration, April ■ 23d, to be used in case notliiiig 
better can be procured, I hii hardly satisfied with my work, and 
have only done it with the above proHso. Low^eli would be the 
proper man. 

. , . We drove to the village this afternoon, through fearful 
mud, and the laziness of spring is now in all my bones. I have 
an idea that a storm is brewing about a thousand miles off ; the 
depression wiilcli precedes it is upon me. Or is it a remnant 
of the squelched infiuenza ? Perhaps you know that peculiar 
feeling, which I once saw accurately described in an old ne%vs- 
paper, “ The nerves fall into the pizarintum, the chest becomes 
morberous, the diaphragm is catiehose, and the head goes tim- 


Then / tizarizen / ” I hear the locomotive whistle ; it is twenty 


minutes past nine. This is quite late for us : we are generally 
in bed by this time ; but we get up when we see the broad yel- 
low splash of sunrise on the wail. I have been sorting letters 
all day, and find lots signed “J. McE.” Some day, when I 
write my “ Yesterdays with Artists,” I shall publish them. It 
gives one a singular feeling to rake up the past so completely ; 
I can see very plainly that I must have been more shallow and 
sensitive and conceited ten years ago than I had any idea of at 
the time. There is evidence in the correspondence (not with- 
Jervis) that I let myself be annoyed with all sorts of trifles, 
which I should laugh at now. Tiie other day I looked into a 
volume of my travels, published in 1859, Y© Gods ! what a 
flippant style I I assure you some things made me wince, wilh 
a feeling almost like physical pain, 

M. lias just come down-stairs to see whether I am going to 
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stay up abnormally late, or, perhaps, fearing that a burglar may 
break in upon me, sitting here alone in the library. The wood- 
fii-e on the hearth has gone out, and I must even close, with her 
love and mine. . . . 


TO T. B. ALDRICH. 

KEJiiiJETT SouAUE, Pa., Mavcli 30, 1872. 

I suggested to Osgood, in sending him the material of a new 
volume of poems, that perhaps you might be able to look over 
them, and give both him and me the advantage of your impres- 
sions. The main point is this : Osgood proposed to bring out a 
new collected edition of poems in the fall, adding these, which 
are the waifs of ten years (since The Poet’s Journal ” in 1802 ). 
Tills plan he seemed to like better than that of bringing the lat- 
ter out in a separate volume of about two hundred pages. But 
the collected edition to be complete must include St. J ohn ” and 
the *** Masque,” wliich would make two volumes instead of one ; 
and I don’t believe that I have popularity enough as a poet to 
carry that much weight. 

Moreover, in collecting and arran^ng these last poems (from 
which several have been omitted, owing to lack of distinct char- 
acter), it seems to me that they mark a “ new departure ” for 
me. “ Canopus,” which I have placed last, is the only one be- 
longing to my old regime of sensuosity : ail the otliers have a 
gi'aver and stronger character. They exhale quite a dilfercnt 
atmosphere. Whether or not better than my former things, they 
are other. Therefore, I should prefer to try whal impression 
they may make, what success they may have, imcoiineeted with 
my other poems. The distinctive character would hardly be no- 
ticed, if they were attached to the latter. This is a point con- 
cerning which I ’d like to have your frankest opinion. You know 
I *m not neaiiy so sensitive now as I was ten years ago. 

... We have at last some hope of spring. I found a fra- 
grant white violet in blossom yesterday. M. is busy with a 
sempstress, and L. is working at Ovid (« Philemon and Eaiteis ”). 
We have not yet rented the house, but are, nevertheless, prepar- 
ing to sail ill June. I am languid and lazy, partly from the 
warn air and partly the reaction from my late poetical spell 
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Keijnett Square, Fa., April 5, 1872. 
Your letter is a genuine elieer and comfort. I am very glad 
to find that I. can look at my work with some degree of objec- ■ 
tive critieisBi. you recommend is precisely iny own wish 

and plan. I ani' afraid to anticipate much success for the 
Masque,’^ there is so little dependence on the wMni^ of the 
American public. But the conception of the w^ork is both 3iew - 
and important, and I am sure that its construction is tolerably 
up to the mark ; so it ought to have some recognition. I hope 
Osgood will give it a fair chance in the matter of announcement 
and publication. If it falls fiat of course the poems could not 
be pidjiished now, or very soon ; but if the auspices are good, I 
tliink tlie opportunity should be used. In anj case I am resolved 
that they shall appear (whenever they do) separately. TJje 
Pastorals ” are sufficient to give a special character to the col- 
lection. 

TO JERVIS MCENTEE. 

Kennett Square, Fa., April 7, 1872. 
This misty, rainy Sunday evening I must write at least a few 
lines to say how glad we are to hear that you have at last got 
into your broad-bottomed chair in the studio. The news came 

yesterday in ’s letter to L. after we had begun to feel quite 

uneasy on account of less favorable reports in a note from vS. 
But I know that you could n’t get down into the studio without 
strength enough to get better still ; and, moreover, the fear- 
fully trying season must be over now. Winter, and trouble, and 
pain, and discouragement, and all other misfortunes, can’t endure 
forever ; the most unpropitioiis fate gets tired of following men ; 
in short, there ’s no lane but has a turning. I have half a self- 
ish interest in trying to encourage, you, because I always eneour- • 
age myself in doing so. One wdio is naturally impatient (and I 
shouldn’t wonder if both of us were!) needs to go over hLs les- 
son as regularly as the Lord’s Prayer ; in fact, to make a sort of 
pliiiosopliieal litany for himself, winch one part of his natoe 
must read and the other respond to. As thus : — 

Prom all sensatlou and clap-trap : 

Preserve my send. 

Prom doing hasty work for money : 

Preserve my soul. 

From satisfaction with ephemeral notoriety, etc., etc. 

Last night Osgood sent me three letters from London, about 
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my « Masque.” One publisher says it is '' too good ” (!) for the 
public ; another fears that it “ will not he acceptable ; but 
Triibner, who seems very niiich impressed by it, says he will do 
his best to get it printed. Judging l>y these signs, a few people 
are going to like the poem greatly, and many will denouiiec it. 

I rather expect much abuse and misrepresentation in this coun- 
try, but we shall soon see ; it will he published on Wednesday. 
The fate of another (new) volume of poems depends on it, so 
that a fadnre in England may be a double one for me. But I 
feel quite easy about the matter, willing to bide my time ; yes, 
really willing now, and simply because I feel, at last, that I have 
some qualities wliich are my own, not simulated or borx'owed. 

But enough of this egotism. We are in a misty state in-doors 
as well as out. The house is not rented yet, and no certain pros- 
pect of it. The old order of life here is dissolving into a blur of 
color, and we don’t yet see the new picture. I am sure it will 
come after a while, — if not so bright as we hope, still I shall be 
satished while I have wife, child, health, and courage as now. 
If I only had more power of disposing of the little businesses of 
life I Holmes, in his last paper, has a capital plea for poets, 
claiming tliat they are as much entitled as artists to shirk en- 
comiters with the material aspects of life. So they are ; and 
I’d rather work hard for months, than have to do with a real 
estate agent, contracts for rent, catalogues of fiirnitui’e, repairs, 
and all the rest of the miserable botiier I If I ever get tins 
place off my hands I shall be afraid to own any more real estate, 
unless it ’s something so small, simple, and conveniently situated, 
that it vrill be always marketable. 

The coimtry is dismally hro%vii and dreary ; we are about sick 
for a little green on the meadows and willows. As in Christa- 
hel,” “ The spring comes shwl^ up tliis way.” Would this were a 
gayer epistle ; but it ’s ali’eady as much as you ought to read at 
once. So, good-by, with love from all of us to both of you ! 

Kenxett Square, Pa., April 10, 1872. 

I Ve only time to write a line, since uiy “ Masque ” goes to you 
by this morning’s mail. I shaE be very imieh interested in learn- 
ing what impression it makes on you and G. 

Singularly enough, all our uncertainties were solved within 
three days. I sold a tract of sixteen acres, cut off by a road, 
of no immediate use, which I had been vainly offering for 
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sale for tliree years past ; I received the best April dividead 
from tlie Tribune we have had since ^68 ; and I rented tlio 
house for three years. Kow I have only to sell the carriage and 
horses, and then everything will he arranged. 

The Lord he praised I We can now prepare to start, with 
funds enough for nearly a yeai*, all business in ordex*, provision 
made for some necessary payments during our absence, and no 
further necessity for that headlong work and anxiety which 
nearly killed me the last time. Well, I have had so much and 
such various had luck for three years past tliat I take this as a 
rightful balance on tlie credit side of the hooks. Nearly all the 
secret of life is in being able to wait, after all. 

Let me know how you are feeling up in your belate<l spring. 
We have at last hyacinths and early wood-flowers. 

Fortune's smile proved to be an April one, but it 
was pleasant to be in tbe sunshine if only a few days. 
The congratulations of his friends also began to reach 
him when the “ Masrpie” was published. Again Mr. 
Longfellow was one of the first to give him a poet’s 
greeting, and Mr. Whittier hastened with his con- 
gratulations. 

H. W. LOXGFELLOW TO BAYAKB TAYLOR. 

Cambridge, April 19, 1872. 

I congTatidate you on your new poem. It is a lofty theme, 
and you have treated it in a lofty manner, and in a style solemn 
and impressive. You may safely write under it, Fecit^ fecit, the 
double mark of Titian, 

To the common and careless reader it may at first he some- 
thing of a puzzle ; but no one can read it through without see- 
ing your noble aim and meaning. I am delighted to see you 
taking so high a flight, and heax^tily say God speed I 

BAYARD TAYLOR TO JOHH 0. WHITTIER. 

Kekuett Squakk, Fa., April 24, 1873. 

Yotir kind note of congratulation was a most unexpected de- 
Mght to me. My little poem }m a very amhitious air, I know, 
and it Is a flight where, if the wings are not strong enough, on© 
falls all the way down. It is a great encouragement to me that 
you see signs of a sure hand in it. 










I do liopo you -will not find the spirit of the poem irrcYereiit. 
I know that I wrote it with a feeling of the deepest reverence 
for the awful, wonderful Deity, whom, it seems to me, the race 
is only now beginning to reeGgiiize. In regard to details, of 
course, there will be diiferences of views and feelings. But I 
never could feel that the older Hebrew Elohim was the same 
conception of God as the Jehovah of the Psalms ; and I never 
could feel either that the aesthetic part of the Greek faith could 
possibly conflict with Christianity. I mention these two points 
because I expect to see them picked out for attack. . . . 

Longfellow has also written me a delightful letter about the 
« Masque.” I am very grateful for this immediate and generous 
recognition from both of you, and shall try hard to deserve it by 
doing better work henceforth. You have abeady armed me with 
new patience, and inspired me with new hope. In this isolation 
such greetings have a double value. 

I may be in Boston for a day, towards the end of May. If so, 
I hope We shall meet ; but in any case, I want you to believe 
that my old aSectioii cannot change by time or absence. 

TO JEEVIS MCENTEE. 

Kexxett Square, Pa., May Ij 1872. 

I got your letter and G.’s (most welcome they were I), and 
noticed the invitation ; ^ but iiiasmueli as I had already written 
to you that we were to sail June 13fch, and was over head and 
ears in the wottj of settling all sorts of minor business, I did 
not think it necessary to write imiiifidiately ; since it would be 
simply impossible to be at Tufts College on the 20th of June. 

We have since clxanged our date of sailing to June Cth, in 
order to go mth our good old Captain Sehwensen. And now, to 
be perfectly frank with you, although I meant the date of sailing 
to be sufficient reason for declining the invitation, I will say that 
I am firmly resolved never again to write, or to attempt to write, 
a poem for an occasion. I have resisted at least a hundred ap- 
plications in the last fifteen years. This spring, I yielded : let me 
tell you the result. came to see me twice, just before leav- 

ing Kew York, about writing an Ode for the dedication of 
Ward’s Shakespeare Statue in the Central Park, and would take 
no denial. Lowell had declined j Literature must be represented 
by somebody, and their only hope was in me. I finally promised 
t Xo <ieiiver a poem at Tufts College Commeiiceinent. 
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to consider tlie matter, and after reacliiiig home, liei'e, did wite 

ail ode, of oyer one Imndred lines, wliicix I sent to . .Vfter 

waiting ten tLays for an answer, I wrote to liim again ; waited a 
second ten days, — in vain : then wrote a brief note, deinaiiding 
to have the MS. sent back to me. Then it came, with the most 
insiilierably snobbish, letter from winch you ever read. 

Some things ” in the Ode were ** felicitous ; I “ might have 
done better in another metre ; still, when I had worked 
over” certain parts, and they had “received their final form,” 
lie “ did not doulit hut that it would be worthy of me.” Did you 
ever hear of such daimiable impertinence ? 

Won’t you, or G., simply reply for me to Tufts, giving the 
time as sufficient reason for declining? My lirains are worn 
down to the stump : I jiray only for rest and recreation, and, 
really, I would n’t write a poem, now, at the request of the Arch- 
angel Gabriel. 

... I hn greatly cheered about the “ Masque.” Longfellow 
and Whittier have sent me the most delightful letters of eon- 
gratulation, and the newspaper notices have been pure gloiiliea- 
tions, so far. It pleased me specially that the poem suggested 
landscapes to you and a symphony to G. Here I must close ; do 
write again soon. We ’ll be in New York in a fortnight from 
to-day. 

Irving House, New York, 22 , 1872 . 

We Ve been here just a week, and I write a line to say that I 
most earnestly hope you Ti be able to come down before wa sail, 
June 6th. I don’t believe we can possibly rim vqi to Eoudoiifc : 
I ’ve a horse to sell (a most disgusting and demoralizing business 
for me), and no purchaser yet, also must finish certain jobs for 
the publishers. After our sudden turn of good luck, the Fates 
are after us again : we have no end of little worries and weari- 
nesses. I ’m hard at work, running my legs off evei*y day, and 
will only be serenely happy when the steamer is twenty-five feet 
from the Hoboken pier, heading down the bay. You ’ll see iny 
rejected Ode in to-morrow’s “ Tribune ; ” there is an added scor- 
pion-sting in it, which I think you ’ll discover. M. joins me in 
love to G. and hopes, with me, that you may both have an ermiid 
here. 
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TO T. B. ALDRICH. 

Ikvi2^g House, New York, Maij 29 , 1872 . 

Thanks for your kind and welcome letter. I have at last sold 
my horse, and the small poems, and have, by good luck, a suffi- 
ciency of means for this summer, after wMch ‘^the Lord will 
provide.” 

What you say of the “Masque ” is quite true. I thought of an 
anonymous at first, but did not believe the secret would be kept, 
and, anticipating attack, believed it would be more frank and 
courageous to give iny name at once. If this public won’t accept 
my better work, I must wait until a new one grows up. I thought 
’s notice timid and rather awkward ; it gave me the impres- 
sion that he did not really like the poem, yet, out of personal 
regard for me, did not want to say so. 

... I am, however, wholly satisfied mth what the best men 
say. The letters of Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes, your 
judgment, and Osgood’s faith in the work are all I could ask, and 
I say to myself, “ Patience ! the better time will come,” . . . 
One thing I swear to you. I will go on trying to do intrinsically 
good things, and will not yield a hair’s breadth for the sake of 
conciliating an ignorant public. If there is any virtue in faith, 
I ’ll try to deserve that, if nothing more. 



I hold anew the earliest gift and dearest,— 

Tlie liajjpy Song that cares not for its fame I 

Ad Amicos, 

Bayaet) Tayloe and liis family sailed for Ham- 
burg June 6, 1872. Before that date Mr. Greeley had 
been nominated for the presidency by the Liberal wing 
of the Republican party, and later by the Democrats. 
Bayard Taylor was greatly m^ved by the incident. 
His long intimacy with Mr. Greeley had made him a 
staunch friend, and he admired in him the qualities 
which marked him as an American of strong convic- 
tions. But he dreaded the impending political canvass 
with its inevitable personal character, and its Yery 
doubtful effect upon the fortunes of the Tribune,” in 
which was invested all his property which yielded any 
income. It was upon the dividends that he relied to 
meet the expenses of his life abroad ; upon these and 
upon such incidental work as he might do. 

He had not, however, carried with him a great deal 
of work, nor laid his plans for thus occupying himself 
while absent from America. He needed to prepare 
the remaining numbers for the series of volumes of 
travel which he had undertaken for Messrs. Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co., and he had engaged to write for 
Messrs. Appleton a school history of Germany; this 
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volimie lie was to hare stereotyecl and provided with 
illustrations in Leipzig, senfling tlie plates Jioiiie to 
America, where they would be printed. He could ex- 
pect no retimi from this work for a year yet, but lie 
looked to it as likcdy to yield him a regular and con- 
slilfrable income. 

He was thus reasonably free from care. He had 
let Ills Cedarcroft estate for three years ; he had pro- 
vided for the of such liabilities as he had left 

in America ; he was in receipt of a fair income from 
his investment, and could add to it with little labor; 
he had even the hope, not long after going abroad, of 
selling his estate, and thus unburdening himself of his 
heaviest load. His freedom he meant to devote to 
such rest as he was willing to take, and to the aceumii- 
hition of material for his Goethe and Schiller biogia- 
pliy. He found himself exceptionally well placed for 
this. His translation of Fairst ” had at once made 
him a marked man in Germany. Already well and 
favoraldy kllo^ra, this work had given liiin special 
claims for consideration. He entered on his life, 
therefore, with light heart. 

TO HIS HOTHEB. 

HAMEUF.fi, June 20. 187*2. 

We replied tier© yesterday after a deliglitful voyage of twelve 
days aad a Imif to tbe mouth of the Elbe. . . . Wc Btarted with 
the loveliest weather, fiiiditig the ocean so Braootli tlmt everybody 
went to the dinner-table. Fext day wiis the same. ... We had 
three or four rainy days, which irere unpleasant, but no gale, not 
even lialf a gale, no rough sea, and no cold ivinds. On Synday, 
tbi* liuitJi day, w'c saw the Belli j Islands about one p, M. The clay 
before and the morning had been rather fogg}' and oviweast, but 
after passing the Islands the sky cleared and the sea was like a 
like. W© reached Plymouth at ten F. M., and after an hour and 
*» iiaif left for Cherbourg. Early Monday mmulng we were sail- 


iiig along tlie beautiful coast of Xormaucly, and at seven were at 
Cberboiirg. Tlie Chaimel was smooth as glass, the skj without a 
cloud, and by dusk we passed Dover. On Tuesday inoming we 
found the Xorth Sea Just as quiet, the weather just as lovely, 
ran along the coast all day, and reached Ciixliaveii about mid- 
night. Yesterday morning we took a small steamer and came 
up tlie Elbe, reaching Hamburg at 9.3Ch H- and I. were wait- 
ing for ns on tlie pier. . . . The voyage was by far tlie most 
agreeable we ever made. I already feel myself much fresher and 
stronger. We are going to loaf for a few days, and I shall not 
write again until after we reach Gotha. 

TO JEKVIS MCeKTEE. 

Gotha, Geiimany, Juhj 3, 1872. 

Here we are, at last ! I can scarcely believe that nearly a 
month has gone by since you and Lauut left us on the stc?amer*s 
deck at Hoboken. The intervening time has been so pleasant 
that one day lia^i only repeattal tlm impression left by the previ- 
ous one. went out on the smoothest of oceans that day, and 
carried calm weather with us. I w’as not the least sea-siek, for 
the first time in ni}' life, and jH. only fur half a day. The pas- 
sengers were agreeable, the fare and attendance remarkably 
good, and so the tone w^ent by so rapidly that the Sciily Islands 
seemed only a short distance from the light-ship o€ Sandy 
Hook, We touched at Plymouth on the evemng of the tenth 
day, found the Channel a sheet of glass, Komiandy mid CheiN- 
bourg Hooded with siinsliiae, the Simit of Dover In a most benev- 
olent and Christian mood, and the dreaded Korth S<m an imite- 
tion of the Mediterranean, At Hamburg my brother and sister- 
in-law were waiting for us on the quay. We landed at their 
door, and sat clown to their table with much the Baiiie feeling as 
if we had gone from Kow York to dine in Brooklyn. 

Two more ’weekn have gone since then, and now I am quietly 
settled here in my father-iii-law^s house, with my books, papers, 
and amateur sketching-tmps in his old lilimry at the foot of th# 
astronomical tower. I breathe an atmospheres of old vellum 
bincliiig, queer instruments, dust, and astrological iayiterie%veiy 
mueli like Faust in the opening scene. Under im is a garden 
of gooseberries, then the trees of the park, a bit of the old diieal 
cwile, and a good, broad stretch of sky. Here I mean to write, 
dabble in colors, smoke, and « invite my mwl ” to whatever sort of 
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baiM|iiet siie may prefer. I tell yon, old fellowj it does one great 
giml to get away, now and tlieii, from tlie grooTCS in wliieli one’s 
life iniwt mn. "lllstanee lias tke eifeet of time, in a measure. 
Yon walk lartlier away from your caiwas in this great stiiilio of 
the world, see the truer relations of the w^ork in haiici. I 
have a smouldering lustiaet that I must give tills summer to pliys- 
ital iutert>ts iiiainly ; therefore, w*© still hold to the plan of a 
' watering~|>iaee. .Hut we sluill not go until sonic tiiiie in Aiigust, 
and tlm ho|uj to hear from you before we leave. My brotlier-m- 
law from is here with his family, — wife and five children, 

--aiifl the stately old house is full of noises. I am uncled ” 
from moriiirig till iiiglit. But there is one sad figure in the 
iiieriy family circle. M.'s micde [Mr. August Buiieb], who trav- 
eled with me in Egypt twauity years ago, and tlirougli whose 
frieiMlsIiip I w’us first brought iiere to find the best of nyr lifers 
' fortunes, Ims been so lamed and .maimed, .bodily and .mentally, 

■ by paralysis, that he is almost lost to us. I could get used .tO' 
Ms helplessness, his half-incoherent words (the tongue being also 
Lamed) ; but the indifference to everything in which he once took 
an interest, the death or sleep of all Ins finer qualities of mind 
and heart, makes a very painful impression. 

For my part, my brain has been enjoying the brief season of 
rest. Yesterday, in a book-store, I saw, in a Gemiaii literary 
periodical, a notice of my “ Masque,” which the critic decdared 
to hci one of the most remarkable and original poems whicli has 
been wiitten in America.” I had not been expecting any notice 
of the work here for a long while to come ; and, of course, am 
all the better pleased. Sometimes my heart sinks a little when 
I think how many years have passed before coming to my mature 
work, and how few yeai^ of growth remain ; but, after all, ono 
can only do his best with what he has, and no more. The Joy la 
doing, thank Heaven I remains a.s keen as ever. 

M. joins me in l)est love to G.aiicl you, and Yaiixes and all our 
ffieiitls. Both of ns feel more clearly than ever before how 
fiiiieh we have left ImMnd, —• how much that we caimot expect to 
iad anywhere else in the world. Our ties, now, have the light 
and ipiirHe and strength and smoothness of rip^ old wine, and 
, this IS the host fee jmm bring. Bo let me hear from you 
; iiwn, ttfid feB mo all f&mt plwis and interests and labors. 



LARS. 


■ - TO A. E. MAC.DOHOU0H. 

Gotha, Gehmaky, July 10, 1S72. 

I write to you. to-diiy, not because you care to hear about a 
smooth voyage and all manner of family junhetujgs after arrival, 
— not because this is Germany and that is America where you 
are, — but because I honestly and earnestly mean that om com- 
paniouship, in the highest and best sense of the word, shall not 
only endure, but become closer and more licneficent. the 

distance of the ocean has shoved last winter away, as if far back 
into the past, I have thought much of you ; and my predominant 
feeling was one of wonder, that we should have met for so many 
yearn without either having acquired any genuine knowledge of 
the other. But perliaps I should only speak of myself. 1 was, 
for a long time, over self-conscious, and guarded ray aspirations 
as jealously as if they had been vices ; hence, I now .see, I must 
ha4 missed many ehances of discovering kindi-ed qualities m 
other men. I always recognized the extent and variety of your 
knowled'm : how was it that I did not see or suspect, until w ithin 
a year or two, the strength and delicacy of your msthctic m- 
stinets ? Just wliat I most value, most need, m a, friend, — the 

nameless, indescribable freemasonry of the spirit 

colder word “ intellect ”) wliereilirongh there is the freest g 
ing and taking, diverging in particulaM only to 
wLnly in essentials.- just this I must have i^sod, G"* kimw 
how ! ^But now tiiat I have found it, I have the rare comfort of 
aoain opening all my doors, — or, rather, of giving you a pass- 
kOT by which you can enter at will. This, I need hardly say, 
leaves^yon your old freedom to test and oritioise. I shall always 
feel free, so long as I recognize in a friend the reverence for «m 
equal standard of art, though it be not the same as my own 
I have done nothing since leaving home, except to read a ft 
books which I stall need to consult ^ 
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of Goetiie tlian lie aekiiowleclges. The next day we stopped at 
VoIkstLtlt, and saw the room where Sehiller lived iii ITSIS, then 
crossed the Saale and walked to lludulstad^t l>y the path he fol- 
lowed when he visited the Leiigefelds. "We saw also the Grenz-. 
Imwmfr, a forge where he stndied the staffage for his ballad of 
“ Fhadoliii.’* Unforinnatelyj the lodge on the Ivickelliahn, where 
Govilu. wrote - YeUv alien Gipfeln with a pencil on the wall, 
was burned down alioiit eighteen months ago. I have just dis- 
vovc'red an unpublished (and niipnblishable !) youthful poem^of 
Seliiller, and ineiiii to get hohl of (xoethe’s “ Tagebiich,” which 
was siirreptitiuiLsiy printed in Berlin in (I think) 1867. It is 
said to be ii(» worse than Boccaccio or hanblas. I mean to 
pat the tw'o men hack into their original llesli and blood before I 
l#egin to write about them. 

There is not much stirring in literature now in Germany. 
Frcytag is at work, about two miles from here, on a new ro- 
mance. I have not yet visited him. The latest sensation seems 
to have l.»een E. von Hartmanids “ Piiiiosophie des Unbewussten, 
a big c.K?tavo of eight hundred pages, wdiich has reached a fourth 
editioii in a little over a year. , . - 

4 TO JERVIS M<^ENTEE. 

Lausaxxe, Switzeelaxb, Septmber 13, 1872. 

\ our most wedcome letter reached me at the baths of Bormio, 
about three ’weeks ago. I was not in a favorable mood for writ- 
ing at tbe time, — probably on account of a certain physical lan- 
gnmr, from hatliing ami dx-inking disagreeable wati‘r, and so 
have waited until remdiing here. We have had, on the whole, a 
very agreeable Bummer trip from Gotha to Switzerland, iea'v mg 
ftfe whence we Bosted over the mountains to the 





than by tlie bathing. Among other excursions we went up the 
Stolvio, nine thousand feet, and always covered with snow. 
Leaving Boriiiio we went down the valley of the Adda to the 
Lake of Como, crossed to Lugano, and then to Lago Maggiore, 
and over the Simplon to this place, a trip of six days, during 
which we scarcely had a cloud in the sky. Every day w^as a 
fresh delight. All the miiin lines of travel this year are swamped 
under the crowds of Americans and English. I never saw such 
multitudes ; but I manage, by displaying the aii*s of an old, case- 
hardemed traveler, to avoid over-charges. I always commence 
by offering the landlords and waiters their choice of French, 
Italian, or German, which is usually sufficient. If they say any- 
thing about places or routes, I answer : I know^ all that, I 
have seen everything a dozen times.*' It makes a difference in 
the bill, I assure you. Except in Germany, expenses are m 
greater than they were four years ago. 

Tour letter liad a special interest for me. How well I under- 
stand the mood you describe I I had it through the Hummer of 
1868, and still have it at intervals. In fact, I was too hasty in 
writing to you from Gotha that my own delight in w«>rk had 
come back to me. It wjis a delusion. For t>vo months past I 
have done iiotMug, and your letter found me in that sort of de- 
pression which sees no gc»od in anything done, and no ciianee of 
anything tetter to come. I think, when the mind has teen a lit- 
tle overtaxed, a kind of morbid activity may be prodiiceci, which 
one easily mistakes for returning vigor. In Gotha I began writ- 
ing a long poem, the plan of which I had been brooding over for 
at least 'five years ; but I did n’t finLsh more than a hundred lines 
before the heat died out of -me, ami left me with a cold, tial>l>y 
gensatioii, I determined that I wouhl not worry about it, iiiid 
the travel and rest at Bormio have teen a eomplcde restorative. 
The desire for activity wLieh k now* slowly growing iipou me is 
the gemiine, healtljy thing. I am sure your expeiieiiee 'ivill be 
similar. I ftdly expect that this will find you at wairk* cheerful 
'and ho|>efiil. Why, if one’s art is not a pcriimiiciit imseessicm, ife 
ip the vEest cheat ever invented by the Devi! I There ii a heal- 
ing liifliieace 'in tlio very telling of such ©xperiences. Frotebly 
no true author or artist is ever entirely free from them | the only 
eoiifident and liappy souls are the — — — and and *-*--*• ! 

How ghMl I am be away from home this minim, er ! I can 
even smeli the stench and feel the venom of the caaipiugn at 
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this distaiicej and there are few featiii*es of it wlikli do not create 
disgust. only eonsolatioii is the hope that after snch a stir- 
ring lip there may he such a miiTersal nausea that all parties 
will have relieved their stomachs and returned to plain and de- 
Ciuit fare. Thank Heaven there are only t^vo months more of it ! 

' ■ i niacle aibout a dozen water-coloi" sketches' at Bormio, and was 
glad fo hijfl fioethe’s test hold true, that if one Improves while 
ihidiiig liimscdf dcdiig better mi reeormiieiicing work than 
on leartiig it is a stiro iiidieadon tliat the ability is iiilierenty 
nut the result of mere teehineal skill. We constantly 
iiionght and talked of you anti Clifford, and I don't know how 
inaii}' pictures we selected for you in glens and valleys which 
you may never see. After all there is no more chaniiiiig life 
than that of an artist who is not obliged to depend wholly on his 
art for Ids living. Think ivhat cant and abuse you esc?ape, in the 
form of ** moral and religious tendencies,” etc. No one can say 
that a lam'lseape is not nKU'al, or that it in any way conflicts with 
** Christian doctrine.” Fhaiisee and sinner coini* to you alike, 
and you jire-free to Catholic and- Rationalistic walls. The tern- 
pemnee people buy your grape-vines, and the strong-iEiiMlecI 
women your ivy ediuging to the oak. There is no sting in your 
nettles, and no blight falls from your upas tree. You eaniiofe 
corrupt youth,” or ‘Hiring an indiguant blush to tlie cheek of 
outraged %’irtiie.” Happy, thriee happy painter I Let this im- 
liiuiiily balance a thousand dissatisfactions with your late. Wtdl, 
I am euitivating a thij'k hide, so that our fortunes may be more 
mmibir. Now, good-by ! Write to me at Gotha, where we skill 
lie again in a fortnightt 

Oif Hs rttarn to Gotha Bayard Taylor settled Mie- 
iolf to work Ho'’Wi« bray wiii one of the Scribner 
?oliiriies» wcl he took np' again the poem which he liad 
hegim early in th# ittiEtoeir^.tad had laid mii^ from 
lack cif mwfgy to ^ mi. il Hi never eomld work 
at pofdxy in a laagmd m in a deliliemte fashion. 
He was lui willing to wmW ttmlesi ht wm m possessed 
by Ilia siihjccd that dMcmlty ira» in stopping, mol 
im heginning work. 
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TO E.' a - STEBMAK. : ' . : ^ 

Gotha, Gerstant, OtiuUrQ , 1§7*2. 

I Ve not written many letters tliis summer, or you wouM Iiavci 
liiii! miG before. The fact is, I was more listless and hizj tliau 
Cfvei* before in tm life, and it has clone me good in every way. I 
thought I shoiihl wuite a few tilings, merely to keep my liaiul in : 
hut 110 I mj brain hucked^ and refused to budge a step until it 
pleased. I yielded, knowing full well tlmt the old pace would 
eoMie haek agsiiii sooa enough — as it has. The watering, exter- 
nally mil iuteriially, the air of the high Alps, the gliiiip» of Italy 
on the lakes, the cktermined bauiHhmcnt of all iineafij siibjedj 
from iiiy thoughts, have been fidlow'ed by a eoyiipkte restomtioii 
of health and line spirits. I hopci your Old Coioii3' sojourn lias 
done as niueh for you. I have read your letters with rc[il relish ; 
Iho lust was espeeiaily good. Ntnv what will you be at ? Hliai 
new form of the old bitsiuesh ? W\mt variety of literary activity ? 

I am slowly giitheiing rnateiia] for Goethe's life. It is very 
rich, and very attractive. In July F tot»k n carriage, a,iKl with 
!M. and L. went to llroeriati and Kudulstudt, studying Goethe and 
Stdiiller loc.'tliiies. It was a eharming trip. At Ilirieiiiiii the 
landlord put us Into Goethe's room, where he .spent his last birth- 
day, and liiere, by a singular eoineideneo, I came upon a very 
intcjrestiiig fact for his biography. In Frankfurt I got upon the 
track of many curious particulars. Oh, if I had bsit all iwy tiiim 
to myself, how 1 should plunge into the work ! biit I must &pst 
buy lijy time by these wearisome eompilations for Scribner. Al- 
though I am now sticking to the latter, with an aroused con- 
scieiice, after iriy srouroer idleness, I camiot help wTiting a litth 
every evening on a poem wdiieh has been liainitirig me for at least 
six years, Jt is an idyllic story, in blank ver^e, w’holly mine owii 
coiieeptioin I have written about two hundred lines, anti don’t 
si?c how I eaii finish under two thoiisancl. When I am farther 
on, I dl tell you more about it, — now, I dare not. But 1 don’t 
write so mindi to tell you of niysell, frs to evoke news of yiHirself 
froiii yon. I w'as greatly disap|K)iiifced to miss your gotwl-by he^ 
fore sailing ; but I trimt the Lord Ima still many lltiw-ja'e-jona 
in store for you and me. .... I am in a slight state of iineer- 
iaiiity just now, about some home matters, and am not **kid 
out” (to twiBslnte a German expression) for one of my Icuig- 
winded, effusive ctplstles. But keep your faith k my old afIVo 
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TO J. M. OSGOOD. 

tfoTHA, 28, 1872. . ' 

Siiit'ff I ui'ute to von, three or tuiir weeks I Imve ho 
iiivselt* into the new ]>oL* 2 ii thnt I can't stop. The iir.sfc 
nwl seconh hooks are fiiiislied, and the ihird (and last) gTows 
djui.r. It iia,H hwn maturing in luv head for many years that 
III! file incidents are complete in advance. I write slowly, revise 
carel Lilly, and shall have little to cdmnge when the last line is 
’^ritieiL It will make about 2,100 lines, or one hundred ami 
thirty pages like the Masipie.” Have you courage to publish it, 
say early in l^farch ? As a narrative poem, with a touching and 
finite original story, the scene of which m partly in Norway and 
partly in Delaware, it ought to attract ten reaclCTS for one of the 
**Ma8^iied^ ^ I send yon an episode from Bcwk I; 

. . . Long kdbre I hear from yon, the poem will be fmishccl, 
■and ready' to send, ■ The title is -‘‘'Lars.”'' ‘ ^ 

‘way, fiook 11, on the Delaware, 

Kriutige a: it may ftcem, the 

religious ! ! I Tet there is no ^ ^ 

talk, and description, as m the passage I send, 
giifes me hope, I shall try to arrange fvith Stialn 
word from you would help. I can have the MS. 


Book I. is laid in .Nor- 
and Book III. i,ii .NG,rway agaiii. 
story is not only highly moral but 
purposed moralizing : all is action, 
If your decision 
an, and; herein'' a: 
copied here, 
i secure liiiii. 
dd you more of the story ; but I 
The specimen must answer ; and ' 
?t out. Pray do not mention the 
to any besides Howells, Aldricdi, 
If "VI Mttier should drop in ■when you 


TO T. B. AI.DEICH. ■ 

Gotha, Ociohe^' 28, 1872. 

. . . 0.sgoocl will sliow you wliat I am aboiitj and I liope tlie 
plan will strike you agreealdj*. .If lie slioiiltl deeide on piiMisli-.' 
ings may I rely on yoim exact eye and good lieart, old boy, to 
read flie proof of 2,100 lines of blank verse ? Of these, 1,500 
are written, and the remaining part is so sketched out tlmt I can 
very nearly guess its pro}>ortion. I have no audience or adviser 
here but M., who is all the keener because a loving critic. She 
encourages me greatly, but — woe is me ! — I no longer build on 
anything I write being specially popular. This poem of Lars ” 
has been floating and growing in my brain for at least six yeai’S. 
I did not niiian to undertake it tins fall, but it would out, and I 
am glad ; because another idea, which it covered or overlaid, now 
stands clear before my mind. 

A week ago the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar invited me to 
visit liini at tlie Wartburg ; tliis on account of ^"Fanst.” We 
dined in tlic Hall of the Minstrels, where Tannhauser sang, — 
actually the same old Byzantine hall, — and sat on mediaeval 
chairs. All their five Roiliglmesses (as Yellowpliisli says) were 
very amiable, and the two Princesses were charming. This in- 
vitation is a good thing for my plans ; for the Grand Duke in- 
vited to "ViYumar, and all the Goethean records and archives 
will now be open to me. At present I am only collecting mate- 
rials, which will be a work of some months. 

Here we are living very quietly. I work half the day com- 
piling for Scribners, and thus earn the right to use the other 
half for myself. Moreover, I paint in oil, and of such is m£ the 
Kingdom of Heaven ! How I should like to have an autumn 
evemjig at Cambridge vdth yon, and Longfellow, and Howells ! 

Tell Longfellow from me that the Weimar Princesses have 

read all his works, and the Hoftrliulein, Baroness , a very 

charming person, begged me to say that her enthusiasm for him 
is so great that it led her to cut his name out of a tmvelerls reg- 
ister at Bruges. This was at the beginning of dinner, and aE 
the ceremonious Highnesses showed so much intei»st in Long- 
fellow that I forgot ceremony and felt quit© at home afl the 
evening. So that I owe to him ! 
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TO A BEGIKIJCEE POETEY, WHO HAD ASEED ADVICE. 

Gotita, Geemaky, October 28 , 1872 , 
Ycmr letter and tlie MSS. have l^een forwarded to me from 
3^[ew York. 

It is very difficult to give an absolute opinion in regard to 
poc^ras, and yet be. just to the waiter. Slany other tilings must 
l:w eijiisidered, — ag^ circimistanees of life, temperament, men- 
tal and mond force independent of the poetic faculty, etc., etc. 
If you are young, for iusbiuce, you have the power of finally 
producing much better verse ; if no longer young, you can only 
hope to produce that which manifests poetic taste and feeling. 
You have a decided rhythmical sense, yet with many roughnesses 
and some awkward lines. is the most complete and agree- 
able of the poems. In ■ ^■and — , there are good: stanzas, 

but th# execution is uneven, ■■sometimes careless. A man. whO'^ 
means to write |>oetry must know lioiv to work. One might as 
well hope to become a painter wdtliout studying the laws of draw- 
ing and eolor^ and all the technicalities of the art, as to liecome 
a siiecessful poet without devoting.an equal study to rhythm, 
language, and the forms of thought. This is all I can say, and 
I am aware that itwill not be 'satisfaetory to you. But what can 
I do ? In pf>etry, each man must work out his own salvation. If 
I simply eexismed, I should be unjust ; if I simply praised, I 
sliouH do more harm than good.' 

Begging you to believe, at least, that what I have said is meant 
to be in the most friendly spirit, I remain very truly yours. 

TO JEKVIS MCENTKE. 

Gotha, Gexwant, Nommber IS, 1872, 
Tour letter c&me four or five days ago, and I take my first 
teisir© to answer %t 1 take it for granted that this will find you 
ia your Tenth Street rooms, which are so cleai* in my memory 
(even to the little Eat alabaster dish for cigars), that a letter is 
more like a personal meeting to me than when you wei^e in Ron- 
dcnit. You somehow manage to bring your own bodily self be- 
fore me when you write : I see your eyes and beard, and the 
ehangiiig expression of your face, as I read, and the sound of 
your voice accompanies the written words. Thus your letters 
most welcome, no matter what you write, and I don*t care 
jitemiads you send me ; only, mj dear old fellow, 
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don’t look to me for strength and comfort at a time •wlieii I my- 
self can only keep cheerful and hopeful by sheer force of will. 
I liaTO' a gi’eafe' mimbto euidvato phlegm and iiidiil'ereiice ; I be- 
lieve I should get along Just as well as with my present sensitive 
nerves and confoundedly wakeful iinagiiiatioii. If anyliody in 
this- world has, during the past three iriDiiths, buffeted and tram- 
pled on himself, and shut his mind up in a dark closet like a 
naughty child,, whenever it began to dread and misgive, that man 
iS' nijself. ■ I 'get mo end of bad news : tlie man who took .my 
house threatens to break bis contra<';t ; the gardener has givxui 
me six months’ notice of the temii nation of hk ^ an arrange- 
nieiit I made for my parents has been spoiled by the neglect or 
bad memory of the friend who offered to see it carried out ; tlie 
money I have been expecting from four dilferent quarters does 
not come, — iiot*a stiver, — and my whole worldl}" wealth at this 
moment consists of fifteen groscheii I Mixed with all this bad 
luck there is one possibility of a great good fortune soon ; but 
I dare, not hope. I am in. a state of suspense ; ten years ago I 
should have lost appetite, sleep, and capacity for work. Xow I 
say to myself : “ Keep cool, you old sinner ! ” and I cm cooL 
There! 

I have one positive happiness. I have just finished a poem 
wdiicii has been haunting and tormenting me for at least six 
years. It is an idyllic story, in blank verse, (piite unlike any- 
thing I have done, making three books, and about 2,100 lines. 
I don’t think you would take it for mine if you should see it 
printed without a name. This poem has helped me amazingly 
over all the weeks of discouragement and iinceidainty : so my 
counsel to you is — Paint! Schiller was right: ‘‘Occupation 
that, never wearies ; that slowly creates and nought destroys” is 
one of the secrets by which we can control our natures and make 
our lives smoother. I have also compiled a volume for Scrib- 
ners this fall, and have purposely laid out some more mechan- 
ical work for myself, in order to carry me over the remaining 
period of suspense, — about a month yet. Pray let me keep 
silence about this matter until the smspense is over, and then you 
shall know all. But I assure you (and M. will testify to it) that 
I am composed, cheerful, and not iineas}’- more than fifteen min- 
utes in each week. 

I ^ read a review of ^ with extracts, in the “ Tribune.” 

Great Jove ! how can the man so coolly display his nmrvelotxs 



ignorance of the whole wecian woria r xu 
Calvinists of the Ehodian sculptors I I am not surprised that he 
should have 8,000 (or 80,000) readers ; he puts a hroad phylac- 
tery on his hooks and the sect takes them on the strength of it. 
You and I will never see the end of glorified crudity in the 
United States ; hut we shall see the growth of an independent, 
cultivated class, the guardians of the temple where we worship. 

TO A. R. MACDONOUGH. 

GoTTfA, Gekmany, November 24, 1872. 

I “was heginning to wonder whether I should ever hear from 
you, when your letter arrived. Gout, after the Canadian forests 
(which means salt pork, biscuits, and an occasional trout !), is 
something incomprehensible. Yours cannot he the genuine ar- 
ticle, and for your sake I will hope your doctor is mistaken. 
How can I think of you, on monthly evenings at the Century, 
without a glass of punch in your hand ? 

I quite share your disgust in regard to this yearns political cam- 
paign, and I suppose I am as glad as you can possibly be that 
the thing lias come to an end. I feel sorry for Greeley on per- 
sonal grounds, but have no fear of what Cushing calls a “ cat- 
aclvsm,** because he is not elected. I must confess, also, that the 
« Tribune ” of November 8th — the last I have received — is 
much more agweahle reading than any number since Juno has 
btH‘U. I now hope for, and try to believe in, the disintegration 
of both ])ai'ties, and the formation of new (and let us hope, de- 
cent) ones, by 1876. 

Wliat you suggest about writing a life of Schiller indicates 
to me that I eould not have told you, in detail, my plan of 
> Goethe’s Mogtaphy. I mean to include the biography of Schil- 


Si'j. pMon irf to two minds upon each other, to mdieal dif- 
' .tok .method ^ develop]^eii.t, yet to similarity of 
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tlieir directions, give opportunities for a series of contrasts, 
whereby eaeii ex|>laiiis the other. In many respects they are 
compleiuentary. There is no work of the kiml, evesi in Germany ; 
no atteinpt has been made anywhere, so far as I know, to write 
a double biography of this kind. ■. There are clii’fleiilries in the 
way, I admit ; but if I can succeed;' in keeping eaeli biography 
from interfering with the interest of the other, up to the point 
, where they join, the rest will be easy. I am collecting material 
for both at the same time, and idso studying the composition of 
sociiety in Weimar and Jena during the classic period. It is now 
possilde to draw another and a much more real portrait of Schil- 
ler than yon will find in Carlyle’s life, and a far completer pic- 
ture of Goethe than Lewes gives us. 

Three w^eeks ago the Grand -Duke of Saxe -Weimar (Carl 
August’s grandson) invited me to dinner, for Goethe’s sake. We 
dhied in the Slingersaal, in the Wartbiirg, between the old By- 
zantine pillars, against wliich certainly must have leaned Wolf- 
ram vo]i Escheiibaeh and Walther von der lh>gel\ceide. The 
Grand-Duke is a special admirer of Hawthorne, and is quite well 
aeqiuiinted, Hherhaupt, with xVinerican literature. The most im- 
portant result of this visit to me was a pressing invitation to 
visit the Herrscliaften again in Weimar, and a promise from 
the Grand-Duke that I should have all necessary facilities in 
making my Goethe researches. This makes my w^ay cleai* in 
advance. 

But I can’t undertake any real work upon the biography be- 
fore next summer. There is still one more pot-boiling task to be 
huLsbed — a matter of six months — before my time will be my 
own. The delay does no harm ; I collect Brief laechsel of all 
sorts, read, assimilate, and quietly mature the plan, so that when 
I finally begin I sliall be used to the weight of the material, and 
not tcjo much oppressed by it. 

Moreover, this fall I have cleared my brain of one poetic dis- 
turbance. I have written a semi -idyllic, semi -dramatic poem 
in blank verse — about 2,100 lines. For years the conception 
has been haunting me, but postponed ; held off, because there was 
no fitting time or mood. It returned upon m.y indolence this 
summer, would take no denial, ■ forced me to begin ; and when 
one begins, you know, one is securely caught. Well, the thing is 
done. It is in three Books,, is ■ entitled ** Lars/’ begins and ends 
in Norway, but shifts over the ocean to Delaware in Book IL 
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Tlie poem is (for me) very simple and iinrlietorieaL I like it 
for its imlikeiifss to all my otlier poetry. Wiietlier it will be 
specially liked, by otliers .-I can’t. telljaio.r do, I trouble .ni^s.elt 
"witli speculations thereupon. When, live or six years ago, I saw 
clearly that I had achieved no real success as an author, I said 
to : '‘This fii'st battle is lost, but tbere is still time to win 

aiiotlier.’* ■ X£ I live I thinlsi I shall win it, but only legitimately, 
by a slow and steady advance along the whole line. ^ The 
Mascpie,*’ for instanee, is not popular, cannot be, yet it, has 
given me a little mure ground. So my Lars,” which has been 
a great delight, and leaves a singular feeling of relief behind it, 
will force another small portion of the resisting public to yield. 

■While writing it you were often in my mind. I felt the need 
of your rhythmical instinct, in the way of sympathy and coun- 
sed ; but if Osgood, to whom I have written, has not lost faith, 
the i>oem will be published in March. I sent him a small speci- 
men brick, and would send you one if I had but time to copy. 
Just now I have a new and rather curious task on hand. I am 
writing a lecture in German on American Literature, to be de- 
livered here in a fortnight, for the benefit of a Frauenverein 
(Benevolent, not Strong-Minded). I have never tried such an 
experiment, — have never, in fact, written so much German at 
one time ; but thus far my wife gives me good encouragement. 
Were it not for the alra enra of small business matters, wliich 
visits me again and again in letters from Penns^dvania, I should 
have no complaint to make against my present fate. It often 
seems as if we were never allowed to possess a gift without pay- 
ing for it ; the Gods arc hard creditors. 

I wish you would take my plan of the double-biography into 
cowidemtiou, and teE me wimt you think of it. You may be 
able to see some difficulty which has escaped me, or a way of 
avoiding one which is directly evident. I had, akeady, that the 
plan will oblige me to give a tolerably full account of the whole 
Weimar cirole : but this, if well done, will be an advantage. 
Were I to make two separate works, the most interesting years 
(17s to 1805) must be repeated in each. , . . 

Here I must tdose, for this time. I have hardly given you 
anytliing Imt egotistical gos'^ip, hut really I have imlliiiig eke to 
»«imL Qur life here is very quiet and moiK>tmious, and perhaps 
the clays would drag if I did not work so steadily. We shall be 
until the beginning of January ; so, pray, wiite soon, and I 
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shall get your letter before leaviiig. I tliiak we shall go to Flor- 
ence ox* Rome for tiie rest of the winter, but cannot yet decide 
niitii we get further news from home. 

My wife heartily returns your gi'eetiiig. She has just finished 
a prose traiisktiuii of my “ Masque,” for the private benefit of 
many friends or relatives who read no English. 

Tlie references to the ciremnstances of his life inti- 
mate that all was not going well. In truth, things were 
going very ill. The ease and contentment with which 
he had begun his life abroad had given way to anxiety 
and the most helpless perplexity. Almost every re- 
source upon which he relied failed him. Xo letters 
came in response to his inquiries. The "’Tribime'’ 
passed its quarterly dividends twice. The tenant at 
Cedarcroft made no payment. The prospective pur- 
chaser of the estate hesitated and delayed in the most 
tiying manner. Ilemittaiices on whicli he had confi- 
dently counted failed to come, owing to mistakes, and 
upon top of it all came in quick succession news of the 
disastrous defeat of Mr. Greeley, the death of Mr. 
Greeley, and the tempestuous condition of the inter- 
nal affairs of the ‘‘Tribune.”, 

Bayard Taylor mourned Mr. Greeley’s death sin- 
cerely. lie had been associated with the great editor 
ever since he had himself entered the field of jomiial- 
isiTQ, and in the quarter-century intimacy had learned 
to know him w^elL With the knowledge had come 
only increasing respect, and when in 1876 he waS' called 
upon to accept, in the name of the people, the monu- 
mental bust of Horace Greeley, which an association 
of pidiiters had placed in Greenwood Cemetery, he 
mingled Ms own personal regard with his recognition 
of Mr. Greeley’s public services. I should like,” he 
said in Ms address, ‘‘ to speak of his tenderness and 
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generosity. I sliould Hke to explain the awkward de- 
vices of lus heart to hide itself, knowing that the exhi- 
bition of feeling is unconventional, and sensito^e lest 
its earnest impulses should be misconstrued. But the 
veil which he wore during life must not be hfted by 
the privilege which foUows death; enough of light 
shines through it to reveal all that the world need 
know. To me Ms nature seemed like a fertile tract ot 
the soil of Ms native .New Ilampsliire. It was cleared 
and cultivated, and rich harvests clad its southern 
sloiies; yet the rough primitive granite cropped out 
here and there, and there were dingles which deiied 
the plough, where the sweet wild flowers blossomed m 
their season, and the wild birds built their nests un- 
harmed. In a word, he was a man who kept his life 
as God fashioned it for him, neither assuming a grace 
whkh was not bestowed, nor disguising a quality 
wMck asseTtad its existence.’’ 

The whole period was one of puhhc and private loss 
k) Bayard Taylor. He learned soon after of tke death 
of his dear friend Mr. Kensett, the artist, and of 
his long-tried s^sociate, Mr. Putnam, the puhlisheu 
These private griefs deepened the gloom into which 
Me affairs were east. He found himself at a distance 
from the scene of action, imahle to protect the interests 
of Ms properly m the “Tribune,” the prey of conflict- 
ing pnrpMes, absolutely adrift. It was impossible to 
york, it w^ impossible to avoid the terrible depression 
itiiich overtook Mm, and wHch was lifted only when 
he received at last such intelligence as persuaded him 
of the substantial integrity of his interest^ in the 
“ Tribune.” Then he threw himself eagerly into the 

plans of his associates, heartily eommeiuled them for 

carrying oat the building scheme, and expressed the 



most entire faith in the future of the paper uiicler 
its new auspices. Keyertheless, he was so completely 
thrown out of his ealeiilations that he was eoiri]>elleil 
to part with one of his shares in order to gain time for 
recovering himself. He retained his reniaiiiiiig shares, 
well content, he said, to wait for the return of pros- 
perity. He waited indeed, for no dividends were paid 
on the Tribune stock until after his death, and from 
this time forward there was no release from arduous 
labor, incessant daily toil to meet the demands of 
maintenance. The higher work wiiich he was yet to 
do was done because he must do it, not for gain, but 
for the satisfaction of his nature, and it was done in 
contempt of toil and rest. He w'as not again to know 
any true mental leisure. 

Meanwhile he took a lively interest in the publica- 
tion of Lars,” waiting with some impatience to see 
how it would be received. 


TO WniTELAW REID. 

Gotha, Germany, December 2 , 1872 . 
The news of Greeley^s death came yesterday. I am too much 
shocked and stunned to write much about it, further than to send 
the inclosed, which I beg you to publish at once. I have ven- 
tured to speak for ail of us, you will see, and hope tliere is no 
line 'which Greeley’s other associates ■will not indorse. 

Pray wnite to me immediately. I must wait long until I get 
any pai'tieulai's of the sad — nay, the tragic event ; and the 
Tribiuie ” will not give me alL Do take half an hour for my 
sake, and tell me e%^eryt1mig. I feel it as a hard blo\f, — so 
hard, indeed, that I cannot yet -write about it. But the poem 
wrote itself : it ran hot from my mind, as it stands. 


TO .T. R. OSGOOD. 

Gotha, Germany, December 10 , 1872 . 

I almost fancied I should never hear from you again, when 
your letter ciune on the 13th. ... I Imve Just had a letter from 
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Mr. Isbister, now the head of Sh-ahan & Co. His edition of 

has very nearly paid expenses, and the sale eontuiue^ 
steadUy good. Fifty cdpies more will clear the whole edit, on, 
and then I shaft get at least five shillmgs on every volnme sold. 
He promises me good returns for ne.xt year. Moreover, he is 
anxious to publish “Lars” in London a few days before jou do 

in Boston, and offers me half profits. „. i i 

I am more than ever anxious to liave “ Lars pubhshed eaily 
in March, say the 8th or 10th. Congress wiU then have ad- 
ioumed, and after a year of debauch the public stomach, it seenib 
to me, wOl be ready for the mild magnesia or seltzers of such a 
poem a.s “ Lars.” I send in this envelope Books I. and II., and 
you will got Book HI. by the next mail. hen you have the 
entire MS. in your hands, light a cigar on the first rainy 
morning tliat comes, ait down, and read the whole I 

you wiU then understand why I want to publish in March rather 
than wait until next October. In fact, Stralian’s offer obhges me 
to insist upon the former date. I am neither surprised nor mor- 
tified if yon have little faith in the popularity of my poetry, but 
I must ask you to try once more. If this venture does not have 
at least a moderate success, I shaft hereafter publish my poems 

myself as a private luxury. , , ^ j 

The cheap edition of “ Faust ” can much better be postponed 
until next fall. By that time I can get the plates of both vol- 
umes from Broekhans — if you are willing, that is, satisfied with 

tlie type, etc. — and send them to you. It will surely be much 
cheaper for me than to have them made in Boston, and I think 
the two will make one handsome voliune by usmg a better paper 

than Brockhansb /* . i t 

I am very sorry to learn that yon have lost by the lire, i 
knew, Irmn the public accounts, that your quarter were un- 
teuchtsd, and was ready to congratulate instead of condoliiig- 
Hi,© loss of the illustrations must be serious, unless you were in™ 
Greeley’s death is a severe blow to me. I had gi%mn up 
the hope of hh election three months ago, but believed that he 
would live many jmm yet .and do the more good because of this 
year's experienee, I do not thinlc his death vrill injure the 
« Tribune ” pecunhmly ; but there must be a partial reorganiza- 
tion of the editorial corps, ancl .f am not at all satisfied to be away 
at such a time. 


I The Boston fire of Kovember 9, 1872* 
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I have two IfS. copies of “ Lars,” one for Stralian & Go. My 
ppopositioii is tliut tliey slionld puMisIi on March 1st, and you on 
March 8tli. I had suggested tliis to them, before receiving j'our 
letter. I can arrange to send you the sum necessary for pay- 
ment of the plates — ftbout one hundred and fifty dollars, I 
should guess, — by the end of February, and you need not begin 
wdtli more than two thousand copies. The story will surety Jus- 
tify that mmiber to begin with. You may take your own w^ay of 
having attention called to it, by advertising, extracts in advance, 
etc. . . , 

TO E. €. STEDMAN. 

■ - GoTiiA^ Deeewiher j 1B72. " 

Your letter was almost like the sight and sound of yourself to 
me. In tliese short, dark, Northern days, and the many noeer- 
tainties which follow me here, I miss the old circle of friends 
more than ever. I am pursued by disappointineiits of all sorts, 
and for the last fortnight have given up all \vork through sheer 
inability to fix my mind steadily upon any so Inject. Greeley’s 
death, as you may guess, is a hard blow to me, and I am only 
just now' heginiiiiig to accept it as a part of the inevitable. How- 
ever, since yesterday, when the sun stood over Capricorn, I have 
passed the climax of discouragement. This “ darksome hollow ” 
of the year is always my worst season. 

Well, the poem is finished, and one copy of the MS. is half-seas 
over, on the way to Osgood. It makes Just 2,135 lines of blank 
verse. The title is “ Lars,” — only that, and nothing more. The 
story is wholly mine own invention, and seemetli unto me entirely^ 
original. I thiiik the poem will interest you in one sense : it is very 
simple, unrhetorieai, and the characters are all objectively drawm. 
The Xorw'egian scenes ought to interest many readers ; but I do 
not dare to anticipate any special popularity for the poem. 

I have, how'ever, one of good news. Strahan & Co. 

(London) 'write to me that the sale of Faust ” has very nearly 
paid the ex|>enses of the edition ; it continues good and stea<iy, 
and they will have some profits for me next year. Wherefore, 
they o:f er to print Lars ” a few days in advance of Osgood, and 
thus secure an English copyright. I have made another MS. 
copy for them, and shall send it in a few dajB. This will be the 
first publication of any poem of mine in England, and may the 
Gods favor the venture I 

I have already two offers from London for the biography of 
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Goethe, bat shall make no arrangements until the work is well 
under waj. The mass of material to be scraped together is im- 
mense, but new and inspiring vistas are already opening through 
it. I am in no hurry, for 1 can only manage the great mass by 
slow assimilation. ... I am constantly finding new sources of 
private and personal aid. So, as far as this plan is eoneernecl, 
there is various and increasing encouragement. I only fear that 
other worries may force me away from it, for a time. 

Yesterday a file of Tribunes ” came, with your poem, “ Ber 
fore the Burial,” wMeh must have been written at precisely the 
same time as I urote. We have three expressions in common, I 
Bfdicre. Your poem is calm and artistic, mine personal and al- 
most passionate. I tliink yours one of the best tilings you ever 
wrote : it is at once toucliing and noble in feeling. 

I quite understand your restless desire to -write, without hav- 
ing any definite theme. I have several times passed through the 
same phase, but I find tliat it always results in the finding of a 
theme. Of late years my chief trouble has been the accumula- 
tion of poetic subjects in my mind. ** Lars,” for example, has 
haunted me for a long while, and persistently stood between me 
and a much more important conception, for the expression of 
which I am hardly yet ripe enough, Now that the first is com- 
pleted, the latter stands out clear and unobstructed, and I have a 
fresh dedighfc in contemplating it, 

. . . Our plans are all in suspense. We shall leave here in 
al)oiit three weeks, put L. in a school in Baden-Baden, and then 
go to Lausanne, where we shall stay with my sister until certain 
btisiness matters are settled one way or another. Beyond that 
point I plan aothiBg* Beribners have announced to me the stop- 
page of the ^ Libimry of Travel,” so I have now only a school 
Mstey of Geimany to prepare for Appletons, and then I shall 
be frw for my own especial tesk. I lm?e ^ven up all idea of 
resting or meieely Imilag here in Euro|)e. Botii necessity and 
conscience force me to work. ... 

TO JOHH 6 . W^lilTTIElL 

Gotha, Geemaxy, December 30 , 1872 . 
Tlie Penmylvania Pilgrim ” came to iim as a Christmas gift, 
all the more welcome because so unexpected. I have just fin- 
ished reading it, and can now return intcdligent thanks for } our 
Mud»es 0 in sending the volume so far. Yet one 
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reaclnj]^ eaiiiiot eslianst tlie fullness of moanmg' and of feeling in 
tile ekief poem. I was not more attracted ky tlie story of Fa.s- 
toriiis (of wkoni I knew almost notliiiig) tlian by tlie warnij 
bright background of tolerance and mellow liumaiiityj upon 
which his figure is drawn. The latter is like the gi^oimd of dead 
gold wliieh the early Italian painters gave to the forms of their 
only more iiiniinous. 

But, mixed with mj delight in the poem from first to last, 
there is a feeling of surprise w’hich I can only explain hy tclJiiig 
you what I have been doing. Three months ago I was moved to 
bcfgin a narrative poem, the conception of which had been haunt- 
ing my mind for five or six years. Once begun, I could not 
leave the suljject ; I dropped all other work, and by the begin- 
niiigof November had finished an idyllic narrative poem of more 
than 2,100 lines, in blank verse. The title is Lars,’^ and the 
scene is laid ^lartly in Norway and partly on the banks of the 
Delaware. 

I have hronglit Quaker peace and Berserker rage into con- 
flict, and given the triumph to the former. The one hit of fact 
out of which the poem grew is the cireiimstanee that there is — 
or at least was — a small community of Friends at Arendal in 
Norway. The story is wholly of my own inveiition. Now, in 
deserihiiig a “ silent meeting I have expressed the same 
thought which I find in the Pilgrim,” — 

“ Tlie gathered stillness multiplied 
And made intense hy S3mipatliy.” 

And the eoneliision of my poem is exactly the same thought, 
in other words, as the conclusion of yours. I v-nll quote front 
my MS.,: — . 

“Thougli the name of Lars 
Be never hoard, the healing of the world 
Is in its nameless saints. Each separate star 
Seems nothing, but a myriad scattered stars 
Break up the Night, and make it beautiful.” 

It is pleasant to me to know that %ve have both been busy with 
the same, or kindred thoughts. When I sent the MS, of my 
poem to Osgood three weeks ago, I also sent a dedicatory poem, 
which is more than ever Justified by tliis coincidence. I requested 
Osgood to let you see ' the MS. or the prewfs if there should be 
opportunity. But if any charge of plagiarism is made, it will 
laH upon me ! The absence of music, color, and external graces 
makes the Quaker a difi&cnit subject for poetry, 'unless the lat- 
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ter tonclies only Ms spiritual side, wMeli I liave eiicleavored to 
do. I depend on my Norwegian ebaraeters for whatever exter- 
iiai pieturesqiieuess seemed to be necessary. I feel sure that 
there are some tilings in the poem wMcli yon will like, and I 
hope there may be nothing* in it to make the dedication unwel- 
come. I am not ashamed to say that I cried over many pas- 
sages wliile mitiiig. 

The eolleetion of materials for my biography of Goethe goes 
rapidly on, but the work itself must be clone slowly, I shall 
take my time to it, and meanwhile be able, I hope, to w'ork out 
other poetic ideas which are waiting for their turn. After many 
waiitlerings of mind and fancy, I seem to have found my true 
held : at least I am happy in my work, as never before. 

Three weeks ago I gave a lecture liere, in German, on Ameri- 
can Literature, in aid of a chaiitable society of women. It was 
my first experiment of the kind, but proved to, be suceessfuL 
Among other quotations I read an excellent translation of your 
** Song of the Slaves in the Desert,’’ which made a deep impres- 
sion upon the audience, I have several times, since then, been 
called upon to read it in private circles. 

W e shall go to Switzerland, perhaps to Italy, for two or three 
months, and then come back here again to my labors. If you 
should be able to read my “Lars ” within a nifaith after getting 
this, I should be glad to hear w'liat impression it makes upon the 
one who was most in my mind as I wi'ote. The memory of 
Elizabeth, also, came back to me very elearly and tenderly. 

TO JEHVIS M^ENTEE. 

Gotha, Gekmany, December 30 , 1872 . 

Your letter came as a Christmas gift, and G.’s followed the 
■ Beicl' day, ■ - Well, —'your- moral heaven is brighter, and so is ' 
min® : that ’s the best news. I allow for depression in others 
much mow readily than in myself, I suppose becanse it conflicts 
moi’e violently with my born nature, the latter being joyous, 
ho|M}|ii!, almost epicurean in some things. But, good Heaven I 
if I had written to yon on the 18th of December instead of the 
ISth of Kovemljcr ! At the latter date I was still making a tol- 
emble fight agfdnst disturbing circumstances. I held out until 
the 10th of December ; then, as the enemy |‘>ressed Jiarder and 
ao reMef coips showed itself, I ignominimislj hoisted the white 
&g:, saw all my breastworks of pride and pinlosopiiy carried, 
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gave lip mj sword, and was sent to the rear. Sueli a self-sur- 
render is ail the more abject when it follows a long resistance. 
With me it exx^ressed itself in x^aiiiful nervous restlessness, an 
inability to work, a morbid dislike to. society, and an utter hick 
of faith in the future. For ten days I was honestly wretched ; 
then the mood, having exhausted itself, passed away, and better 
news came immediately. All my depression was unnecessary ; 
as it was, I think it was the shock of. Greeley’s death which gave 
the finishing stroke. I am still in a state of considerahlo doubt 
and iiD certainty, but endure it now cheei'fully, and have all iny 
usual hox>efulness again. 

I had a strong personal affection for Greeley : I partly grew 
up with him and the ^‘Tribune he was always kind ajid help- 
ful, and to be trusted in any emergency, so that Ills deatli comes 
nearer to me than would that of many a relative. Besides, it 
came upon me so suddenly. One day the telegra])]i simxdy re- 
ported that he was ill ; but I knew liis good constitution and felt 
no anxiety. The next day — lie was dead! This sudden end- 
ing, after all the vile and cruel abuse x^oured iixmn hini through 
the canipnigii, was really tragic. I wonder how such men as 
Douglass, Gerrit Sinitli, etc., feel now. For ni}' part, I am 
done %vith political x>arties from this time on. I see no more 
personal honesty or fairness in the leading Rexmbliean politi- 
cians tliaii in the Democrats. The w'ar is over, and its results 
secured ; now I am free to support a good man wherever I find 
him, and to hate the character of our party strife on one side as 
well as on the other. 

. . . Did I tell you that I was to give a lecture here, in Ger- 
man, on American Literature ? It came off on the 12th, and 
was a great pecuniary success for the Ladies’ Charitable Society. 
I read several poems, both English and German, — among oth- 
ers, Poe’s ‘‘ Raven ” in German, — and greatly astonished the 
people by what they considered a very artistic declamation, but 
which ill America would be the ordinary lecture tone. The fact 
is, we are, in simple, common-sense views of Art and Literature, 
ahead of any |>eox>le in Europe. I see now, more clearly than 
ever, that if you and I (for instance) are true to our high calling 
in Hew York, we shall receive in the end a heartier approeiation 
there than we could ever get abroad. Where a people are in 
their pupilage there is always more earnestness, more force of as- 
piration, than when they think themselves fully developed, and 
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— as now ill Europe —* have become a little hluse. Let iis only 
hold on : if we Eve long enough, a day will come to reward o’ur 
faith ! 

I wish joa had told me a little about Page’s Sliakespeare : ’’ 
l ain curious to know something of it... Also, w'hat do, you, thiiik, 
of Le Clear’s me ? How are aE the good fellows at the Cen- 
tury ? It gives me a sEght pang to think of that old smoky 
corner. You can’t possibly miss us more than we do you. 
Whim we get back, I think we shall be less wEliiig to leai-^e than 
ever before. But I must get the mateiial and make the studies 
for my biography of Goethe while here, and also give L. the ad- 
vantage of a good schouL We keep our health, fortunately ; I 
am physieally iniieh stronger than a year ago, and one or two 
troubles I had have nearly disappeai*ed. I find that with every 
iulditioiuil year my anxiety about the futime becomes less, — and 
this is a gain to balance many minor losses. Your letter really 
cheered both of ns, and some cheer (altliougli the worst was 
over) was needed. I feel entbely free to give you, always, an 
honest picture of my mental and moral condition, and you must 
not withhold your depressions in return, for they belong to your 
life. This is the great relief and blessing of our correspondence, 
and any feeling of restraint, on either side, would take away from 
its value. ' 

TO HIS MOTHER. 

Gotha, Germany, Jmuai^y 3, 1873. 

... I have entirely gotten over my discouragement, and am 
at work agJiin. We have enough to pay everything, including 
the advance on L,’8 {schooling, and to Eve in Lausanne until the 
iniddle of Febmary. 

By April n«t I think everything will be deckled, — the sale 
of CwlMcroft, your pension, my ccmneetioa with the ** Tribune/^ 
my new volume, and other minor matters. So let us have 
patiene© for three months more. Even if every other prospect 
proves to be imfortunate, the sale of one share will cmible me to 
wait for l>c‘tter times. ... I have begun work on my School 
flishny, which, if it prove successful, will yield me more than 
idl my Tiiliuiie shares. I hope to finish it by July. The one 
lioectelty now is money and freedom from anxiety, which the sale 
of a sliiire will give me. Since I have decided to do tins, 1 feel 
pwfecfely easy in mkd. 


The MS. o£ ‘‘Lars” reached America safely, 
was read by Mr. Osgood and Mr. Aldrich, who both 
advised the substitution of some other name for the 
title of' the book. They doubted if the public would ■ 
take kindly to a poem so briefly, and, to most, unintel- 
ligibly named. It was curious, when the announee- 
inent of the book was made, to see what blunders that 
part of the public made which is engaged in instruct- 
ing the rest of the public. One critic pointed out 
the eiTOi” in the Latinity of the name. It should be 
“Lares,” he said. Another explained that Bayard 
Taylor was indebted to Macanlay for the idea of the 
poem, which was taken from the story of “ Lars Por- 
senna.” His friends also suggested to Bayard Tay- 
lor the expediency of putting the poem out anony- 
mously. 

TO J. R. OSGOOD AND T. B. ALDRICH. 

IjAUSAXxe, Switzerland, Sunday^ January 26 , 1873 . 

The two letters of the 10th, anent ‘‘ Lars/^ reached me last 
night. I should be quite wUling to try the experiment of an 
anonymous publication, but, unfortunately, it is too late. I have 
written about the poem to several friends in New York and 
Pennsylvania, have signed the contract with Strahan & Co., and 
sent the proofs, and I don’t think Strahan & Co. (who now seem 
yery glad to get the poem) would be \villing to drop my name, 
to which the Faust ” has given some little value in England, 
Tlie main fact is, the secret could not be kept now ; had I 
thought of it sooner, it would have been quite easy, but the idea 
of ‘‘ making a sensation never entered my mind. 

As for the title, I assert that no title can be fatal ” to a good 
poem ; and I tiiiiA “Lars ” rather better tiian average titles. It 
is brief, strong, Scandinavian, and therefore picturesque, lias 
never been used, and is the only name which can be applied to the 
whole poem. “ Brita’s Lovers would only apply to Book I., and, 
moreover, it is a title after Miss Braddon’s, or Mrs. Henry 
Wood’s own heart ! “ Mildred’s Lovers ! ” “ Sylvia’s Lovers ! 
No, no ! none o’ that I “ Lars ” is a great deal better ttiaa 
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Eiioc:li Arden.” Tlie fact is, fancy titles have been rim into 
tlie ground : a good woi‘k mil always make its i»wii title po|jiiiiai’. 
Kow, Imk at the Mst of titles of the piiiicipai itlyllic poems in 
literature : Voss, Louise Goethe, ‘‘Herinami mid Dorothea 
Lain ailiue, “Jacqueline j” Tennyson, “Enoch Arden;’’ Long- 
fellow, “Evangeline.” Except the last, ami perhaps “ Ilerinaiin 
Eiul Dorothea,” “ Lars ” is as good as, if nut better than, these 
names. Your objection, T., must arise from some sort of per- 
sonal dialike to the sound of the word. Yeveitiiudess, I have 
given it tlioruagh consideration : I have tried all other possible 
titles, hut with each one a spirit whispered in my ear^ “ Lars ! 
Lars ! ” I fc'cl that “ Lars ” becomes my complexion best, and 
“ Lsirs ” it must ]>e. If you had given a distinct reason for your 
dislike, I could better feel its force, but I can imagine no rea- 
son ugaijist a simple name, excejit its sound. I’ll predict one 
thing: if the poem is well received at the start, the name will 
ijiiinediatcly become popular. 

I cannot telegraph this decision, for the simple reason that 
I ’ve not money enough in pocket for the dispatch. I ’ve had 
to telegraph twice to New York concerning my interest in the 
“ Triinme,” and an exj>euse of fourteen dollars (gold) just now 
wottki bankrupt me. We have exactly enough to pay for lodg- 
ing and plain fare for a fortnight, when my remittances are due. 
So the venture must be made as it stands ; but if you both think 
tliere ’s a- chance for decided success, pray give my poem the 
benclit of all legitimate devices. Strahan’s publication and the 
English notices (if favorable) may he a considerable help. If 
the same public which read “ Enocli Arden ” can be made to 
lw>k at It, I think the story will make its way. It cannot be as- 
sailed, except on literary grounds. Its moral and religious elmr- 
acter is unexeeptionaMe. 

Your verdict, T., brought joy to my heart : it was exactly what 
I wanted to hear said of the |>ocm. In spite of all previous dis- 
appointments, I can’t help hoping again. My next poetical plan 
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LAUSA^’^’E, SwiTiiEKLAND, Jauuaru ZO. 1873. 

Eureka ! I think I have 'discovered a way to assuage the 
anguish which I fear joti must have felt, on reading my last let- 
ter. I knew that both you and Aldrich vrould be disgusted with 
my stubbornness, and yet, for the life of me, I cordd not change 
the title. Why did n’t I sooner think of a sub-title ? I don’t 
know : but to-day, still pondering on the matter, it dashed across 
my mind as a possible compromise between our views. Thus : 
‘‘ Lars : A Pastoral of Norway.” Does not that make the 
publishing side of your heart thrill ? Think of Bjdrnstjerne 
Bjornseii and the Norwegian idyls ! — by the bye, I won’t say 
idjiU because of Tennyson. “ Pastoral ” is the word ; it is more 
grassy, elovery, and homelike. I can understand that multi- 
tudes would not know^ whether Lars ” was a name, a chemical 
substance, or a plant ; but the sub-title ought to be explanatory 
and attractive at the same time. I shall send it to Strahan & 
Co. at once, and you may amiouuce it on enormous yellow'- post- 
■■ ■ 'Crs. 

When I see you you %vill regale me with broiled oysters for 
this concession, or cod’s tongue, a dish I have only found in Bos- 
ton. May we then be able to di*ink to the 150th thousand of 
* ‘‘ Lars : A Pastoral of Norway.’^ 

The weather during Bayard Taylor’s stay at Lau- 
sanne was exceedingly disagreeable, and brought on a 
bronchial difficulty which gave him great trouble, but 
he would not relinquish work* He had placed his 
daughter in school at Baden-Baden, and in the middle 
of February he left Lausanne with his wife for Italy. 

TO HIS MOTHER. 

FnoREKCE, Italy; Febmary 27, I8T3. 

. . . We went direct to Marseilles, and there found sunshine 
and warmth. Traveling along the Mediterranean shore toward 
Crenoa, through magiiidcent orange-groves, with roses, violets, 
and anemones everywhere in blossom, green peas and fresh to- 
matoes on the table, my cough and hoarseness grew lighter every 
day, and now I am perfectly well, always hungry, and with a 
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We reached here last Saturday, and 
inowsky [Casa GukU], where we have 
auis ^ wuuted iis to go to them, hut we 
at least half of each day for 

roiuid iiimiediately .to see^ iis, 
Bowors; lias not beea' 
at deal .olcte.tlmn . wlien^ 
Biiid ([about like tli©' 
ire is a good deal of rain yot, 
n oidv walk out ai)out every otlier day* Still the sight 
frrus/and flowers and fruit-trees in bloom is very de- 


great capacity for sleep* 
eame direct to Bai*® 
veiy nice cpiarters. Grab 
dec'liiied on aeeomit of ^rny 
Biy .own work. Dr. ilson came 
and iiiids lua looking remarkably well* 
well for some mouths, and looks a ^ej 
we saw liim last. ■■ The weather here is Tory 
earlv part of ^lay with us), but the 


It is an imeoMeioiiabie wtiiie to inaice you wuic lur 
to yours of January 19th. It reached me in Lausanne, just as 
I was taken with a severe bronchial cold, accompanied by loss of 
voice, so I was not able to write with any comfort. We left 
thei^e before I was quite well, went down the Rhone to Mar- 
seilles, then along the shore to Cannes, Nice, and by the Cornice 
Road to Genoa. It was a heavenly ehmige from the slushy 
weather of Switzerland t we plunged into summer, sat under 
mlm and orange trees, plucked red anemones by the road-side, 
basked in perfect sunsliine, and were happy. We reached here 
on the 22d, found rooms in the Casa Guidi, and have been quiet 
and laborious Florentines ever since. Of course I am perfectly 
well an-ain, and Dr. Wilson, who pulled me back to Me five 
years ago, says I am an excellent specimen. I brought my work 


not yet fonnc! a chance of going liomej b«t I belieYe expects to 
liaYe one injnlyjif not sooner. Gray is nicely lixed here : he 
lias painted two very good pictures, one a jjortmit of Mrs. Gra- 
ham, and they have brought him fresh orders. ... I have ealietl 
on all the old residents and friends here, except Hart and i\Iead, 
whom I shall see soon. Powers has not been well ; he looks 
thin, and spiritual, and his eyes are brighter than ever. I feai* 
he will not be long with us. Hix died at Rome yesterday. I 
spent last evening in company -with Emerson and his daughter at 
Graham’s. They have a charming place, spacious and luxurious, 
but not oppressively so. They received us with open arms, and 
are the same hospitable, generous creatures as always heretofoi'e. 
, , . We have seen much of them since arriving, and are very 
glad to find tiieni unchanged. Florence is more homelike to me 
than ever ; I fiml that I have not forgotten a street, hardly a 
house, but go about as if I had always lived here. I thhik there 
must be near one thousand Americans here j three hundred came 
to Gray’s reception, and they w^ere certaijily not more tlian one 
third of all. In spite of the capital being moved to Hume I 
never saw the streets so crowded, and whole blocks of houses 
are going up. The new tli-ive around San I^Iiniato is one of the 
finest things in Europe. 

We shall go to Rome for ten days, in about a week, then re- 
main here until April 20th, when we return to Germany. . . . 
I shall very likely go to Vienna, to write for the Tribune,” 
during May. My history will keep me busy until the end of 
July, and I can’t take a holiday sooner. I want to stay until the 
summer of next year to complete the studies for Goethe’s life. 
I have been eoileeting material for some nitmths, but cannot un- 
dertake the work seriously until this task is oif my hands. 
Emerson seems to feel a great interest in it ; we had a long talk 
about it last evening. Since the Tribune ” is safe in Reid’s 
hands, I feel easier about the future. The other matter is still 
niideeided, but I have ceased to worry. The one thing is to keep 
occupied, and then the blue devils drop their tails and run. I 
now wish the days were longer ; they go too fast for me. What 
a waste of time there is in calls ” ! Really, one is forced to 
choose between society and serious work. Ko man can do his 
conventional duty, and then accomplish anything else, — and the 
absurdity is, people expect it of me I ■, I. dread being introduced, 
1 should receive another “call/’ which must be answered, 
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or offense is given. This carrying Now York and London with 
one wherever you go is groniug to be a curse. _ 

will, n.v n^w p^em is out, and I shall wart with great nner- 
est to hear your verdict. I have heard none as yet, e..eri)t trom 
Aldrich who votes “ vea.” How I long for the leisure to hr^m 

^Shig new which‘alr.ady haunts me! Ikit 1 ^ ^ ; 
off at arm’s length, with a tight gi-ip on its tlu-oat. ihe sheet 
is coming to an end, and I have hanlly said anything, lom 
Inner, wilh all the particulars about dear old . ^ 
welfomc. I skdl like your eomiiieniorativo picture.^ W hat y ou 
sav of tlie reaction ag.unst foreign art is encouraging : ia\ e 

waiting for this. Next we must have a reaction against 
the fadrious in literature, and that will eome, I know, sooner 
tliau the successfol (luaeks anticipate. . . . 

TO T. B. ALBRICH. 

Fl(.)BENCE, March 29, 1873. 

Last iiiglit ..e returned from an eigM days’ trip to Rome and 
I find a ** Lars ’’ in sheets waiting for me. It is much hand- 
somer than Strahan’s edition. I ran through it rapidly, and 
found only one error, Kmkaii ” instead of “ Iludcan, 
wliit*]! is not a painful one ; since the few who arc familiar with 
Korwerdan names will see that it is a misprint. Otherwise, it 
Bcems io me perfect, and I oive you many a good ton for your 
kind attention to my sense, spelling, and punctuation. 1 -ye al- 
read V seen two notices, in the Boston Advertiser ’ and ‘‘ Globe, 
both just the things 1 hoped would be said. So, thus far, the 
aspects look well, and I will dare to hope for a meek, modest 

sucec^ss. ^ - TT^ 

Emerson was here a fortnight ago, and I saw him twice, hie 

.tells me that Lowell is still in Pam. In Rome I saw Story (who 
has $mljM a magnificent Jerusalem and ’Eleetra), who does not 
eipecfc Lowell in Italy this season, so I shall probably not meet 
the latter. Story told me that Browning sent him the « Echo 
Club ” last summer, with a note saying it was the best thing of 
till.-! kind he had ever seen, and that if he had found the imita^ 
tons of liimself in a volume of his poems he would have believed 
that he actually wrote them I The American painters yn Rome 
had also read the “Echo Club” and chuckled over it in my 
presence, not suspecting the author. I really thought the arti- 
cles had fallen ufm the “ Atkntio ” readers without effect^ and 
here I find m evidence to' the 'Contrary,- 


\Ye arc living* very quietly here. I Iiai’e hrong'ht my work 
along*, aiid write five or six hoars every day, whieli aecoiiiits foi* 
rnj iiot writiiig to yoa sooner. My History of Geriiiany,’’ for 
sdiools, is going on Ileadiiy, and I hope, when iiiiidied, that it 
wall kindle a hotter lire imder the household pot than all mj 
good work has done. I must also take six or eight months to 
complete the coileetion of material for Goethe’s life ladore re- 
ttiriiiiig lioiiie. Tills, however, will he no labor, hut an iiimuti- 
gated ileiight. 

TO HANNAH M. HARIJNOTtW- 

FLOimxcE, Itaiav JpWI 5, 1873- ,■ 
. You will have seen before this wdnit I wrote last fall* 
I do nut know how it will be received by the public, but the few 
friciicls who have read the poem are satisfied with it. The plan 
has been in my head for five or six years, and as it is prtjbably 
the last poem I shall write embodying home (that is, Pennsyl- 
vania or Quaker) edemeiits, I tried to do my ]?est. The story 
is entirely my own iiiveiition. I must say tiiat if tlie' Quakers 
are not satisfied "with my presentation of them and their peace- 
ful creed, they do not deserve a place in our literature. My ex- 
periences, however, have taught me not to hope for much imme- 
diate recognition either of this work or of any other I may write. 
But I am quite content wdth the appreciation of the few best 
minds. I would rather exercise a slow and cumulative influence 
than enjoy (?) any amount of temporary popularity. There is 
a great satisfaction in working up towards an ideal which at 
least seems high to one’s own eyes. I doubt whether any author 
can estimate his own success or failure. . . . 

. . The: length of oim stay in Europe is still mieertaiii. ■ I eaniiot 
complete my History before July or August, and tlierefore can- 
not sooner than then begin my stiiclies for Goethe’s life. I have 
collected a good deal of material, bnt that is not enough. !^ly 
plan is, to have all I need prepared or collected before going' 
home, and then I shall begin to mite- It will be a work of 
three years’ labor at least. As for our return to Cedarcroft, I 
do not, I must confess, see the way clear. It was a great mis- 
take to suppose that I could attend to the details of business in a 
country home, and go on with a serious literary work at the same 
time. The absence of large libraries and such literary counsel- 
ors as can be found only in a large city is an equal drawback. 
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So long as I wrote merely superficial descriptive works I did not 
feel the difficnity ; but now, when I must divide my time between 
earnest, absorbing study and entire rest and recreation, a change 
in our manner of life heconies inevitable. If Philadclplua were 
Boston, and Kenuett Concord, I might manage to stay, by re- 
diicing my property to a few acres. Pew men, I thiiik, , are 
more attaclied to their early associations than I am, but wheii a 
more important duty, when the necessity of my aim in life comes 
betwx*eii me and them, what should I do ? 

“ Lars ” was pnblislied in London March Ist, and 
in Boston March 8, 1873. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE PEOPHET. 

1873 - 1874 .: 

And st'iU some ehesper. serriiie €‘Mm,a . ' 

■ Tlie mil tiiat; leaps to loftier cali; 

■ So'me cloud BVmst Oil splendid 
■ On 1)0 vrer aeliieved some 'comiiiott thrall. 

ImpUra Pace- . 

Me. Eeii>, ill Ms plans for the rehabilitation of , the 
“"Tribune,” was giail to take advantage of Bayard 
Taylor’s residence in Europe to obtain from him some 
special letters upon- the Vienna Exliibition, then about 
to open. The “ Tribune ” might make no dividends 
to its' stockholders, but it was a good paymaster touts 
contributors, and Bayard Taylor, compelled now to 
live from hand to mouth, dropped his work on the 
“History of Germany” and went to Vienna for a 
month, for the purpose-, of describing the enterprise in 
/general terniKS and- especially of reporting promptly 
the; sceB.es, at the opening. ■ It was not proposed that 
he should describe the Exhibition in detail. That was 
left to his associates, Mr. W. J. Stillman and Mr. 
E. V. Smalley, who were on the ground with him and 
remained after he left. 

He threw himself into the task with aH the ardor 
of a newspaper man who' is carrying the colors of his 
enterprise. He not only succeeded in distancing the 
representatives of other papers and sending a series 
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of letters whieli gate full and gmphic reports, but lie 
worked iudefatigably for tlie interests of tlie paper in 
other ways, making it the most conspicuous of the 
■Aiiiericaii journals in the eyes of the Viennese, ■ . This 
done, lie hastened back to Gotha to take up his His- 
tory, which he was impatient to complete. 

. ' TO-WniTELA.W REin. 

Tienxa, Saturday evening. May 3, 1873. 

I am pretty well used up, pliysiealiy, Ijy tliis evening, hut slmll 
he all light again after a good night's rest. . Stiilmaii' and I have ■ 
heen working together ever sinee April 24th, when I arrived, and 
Imve done all we phiimed to do. Every thing relating to the open- 
ing was made difficult by the delay and eoiif usioii of the Austrian 
officials. They kept no promises ; the cards of admission, the 
advance copies of the speeches, and other minor privileges, could 
only be obtained after repeated personal interviews. The hacks 
were all on a strike, and we ran back and forth on our own legs. 
The landlord threatened to turn us out by announcmg a charge 
of twelve dollars per day for iny room, instead of four dollai^, 
and there was no time to hunt other cpiarters. Finally, I got a 
small back chamber for three dollars. 

You will see how we divided our work. Stillman had his copy 
ready by two o'clock, and got possession of the mre, which we 
k‘pt (having made a previous arrangement with the officials) un- 
til we finished. I sent half of mine at three, and took the other 

half at four, when «— of the made his first appearance. 

Our first number was 112 and 's 129. Then came Forbes, 

of the Lfondon ** News,’* and after him the rest ; but all had to 

wait for us. The Hew York sent a special messenger to 

Qiteenstown to catch to-day’s steamer, while by telegraphing we 
have caught Tliursday’s. Smalley got his share finished about 
half-past five. 

... 1 did my best, at the j{)urna1ists* l)aii£|uet, to make ca|')i- 
tal lor the Tribune,” and succeeded. It was a little too cool in 
Yates to get up tmd be presented as an American, and speak in 
the ^ name of the American press (in fearful Gerinaii), without 
mlllng upon one of us natives. I did what I never did before, — 
privately demanded of the president a chance to speak, — and in 
tea mimites up the only real enthusiasm of the eveniiig. 
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Austrian editors and Prussian, Preiieli, and Swedisls, erowclocl 
arotmd me to shake hands and to thank me for stiikii]^- the key- 
note of what Jounialisiii should he. I made, aeeiclaiitaliy, a new 
German word,^ — an entii'ely correct one, — which lias g'reatly 
tiekletl the fancy of the editors here. One of the dailies has since 
used it for the title of a leading article. Dr. Schlesiiig'er, llodeii- 
herg, Etienne, and others of the leading German joiiiiialists, have 
since personally expressed to me their great satisfaction. I in- 
close the report of the Deutsche Zeituiig/^ with a translation of 
the part relating to my little speech, which yon will see is only an. 
echo- of the “ Tribune’s ” position, I don’t ask you to publish it, 
— indeed, I am not sure that it would be in good taste to do so ; 
but I want you to see exactly what I said, I had no idea of mak- 
ing' such, an iinpressioxi. I hear of the thing wherever I turn, and 
I hope it will do us some good. 

Vienna, Frickif mornim, Ifa^ 16, 1873. 

. . , The weather continues frightfiilty bad, and there are com- 
paratively few arrivals. The great show has been so retarded, 
and is still so inconiplete, that I have found sonie.ciiffieulty in de- 
ciding wliat to wuitc about. I am afraid you will Ixo disappointed 
in your hope of getting brilliant ” descriptive letters from me, 
since that quality is a thing which cannot be manufactured ; it 
must conic from the olqcct described. Even the opening was so 
brief and simple that I doubt wdiether any correspondent suc- 
ceeded in making an impressive account of it. I have seen none 
in the German oi* Engiish papers which was eithex* so full or so 
correct as ours. 

The Tribune Bureau is now tolerably well regulated. I think 

anticipates a little too* much in the 'way of advertising and 

circulation, as I wrote to him to-day ; but no very serious ex- 
pense has been ineuiTed, and we have at least already acquired 
a prestige in Germany, Austria, and Hungary which leaves all 

otlier American papers out of sight. The people have 

Ijcen bewildered and worried at finding the “ Triiiuiie ” ahead of 

them everywhere. The after a feebhx struggle, gave up 

competition, and all the other papers come under our wings for a 
little comfort or counsel. 

^ The word, a new German compound, was WvltrjmiatJdkhJuit., and was 
received with no end of applause. The German speedi was praised in all 
the papers, and said to be full of the spriglitlicst tqmrqits. 
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' ^ ' I sliall write three letters more, and then I must go hack to my 
neglected History. Mj wife lias been quite unwell in Gotha, and 
will uot come here for a few clays as nlie hoped. E. 'X' . S. lias 
gone out to Baden (twenty miles from here) teiiiporai‘iI.y, on ac- 
count of Im wife's health. He and W. J. S. will be quite eiioiigii 
to repcirt the future progress of the Exhibition, and they will so 
divide their duties as not to conliiet or overlap. 

Gotha, Geemaxt, May 24, 1873. 

I finished and sent off to yon this nioriiing rny last letter aiient 
the Vienna Exj'fositioii, ■ This makes (including the report of the 
opening) ten letters and two translations which I have sent from 
‘Vienna in all, so now I propose that we square accounts for the 
present. As there wns no agreement in advance, I must leave 
the* remuneration to your estimate of the service rendered, only 
begging you to remember that all my time in Vienna was given 
to Tribune work, half of which, and perliaps the most impor- 
tmit half, is not represented by my coTTespondeiice ; and also 
that inevitable and necessary expenses for the month I have 
given, including the journey to and fro, are a little over three 
liuiidred dollars, gold. Please Just lump together all I have 
done, Italian letters, etc., up to nowq and send me a draft for the 
aiiiount (on Berlin) to tins address. ■ I must give myself wliolly 
to the History from this day on until it is all written a-nd stereo- 
typed, so eaimot undertake any more service for the Tribune ” 
before September. 

. . , T am tolerably tired, after a month of bad weather, bad 
fare, and endless rniining to and fro in Vienna. My wife has 
been quite unwell also, so we propose to go to a little town in the 
mountains, only a few miles from here, ibr three or four weeks. 
I gtedl take my work along, and get my mails daily as here. I 
am very desirous of hearing something about the new building, 
and again beg you to send me an unmounted photograph of the 
plan ifes soon as you have one. When you answer this, pray tcdl 
me as much as yon have time to say concerning that and other 
biisiness developmciits. 

TO HIS MOTHEB. 

Gotha, May 23, 1873, 

1. ours of the 9th mst. came on Saturday and found me already 
here. I did not write from Vienna, because I was just as busy 
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as I could Be, doing work for tlie ‘‘ Tribune,” and bad a severe 
attack of rbeumatisiii in tbe right (or mite) arm, wiiieii niade 
writing diilkuit. I cured it with qiiiiiine before i left, taicl am 
now all right. The weather was had there, the coht of living 
very liigii, and the Exhibition unfinished ; eousequently I am 
very glad to get back again. IMy only consolatioii is that I 
earned a little money. You will see my letters in the “ Trihiiiie,” 
so I need wTite nothing more about my visit there. . . . We shall 
go to Frieclricliroda in two days to stay a few weeks. It is 
quieter there, and I can work better. I shall he very busy until 
August, and may not be able to write long letters ; but wdieii the 
History is oneo linished, it will he a great relief. . . , 

TO WHITELA’W IlEID. . 

Gotha, GEuarANT, Jjfdy 2.‘i, 1S7S* . 

The “Tribune” is adinirabie, and I no longer 'wonder at its 
success. What Ilipley tells me of the profits is most enetairag- 
ing ; hut it is only a foreshadowing of what is yet to come. I 
am heartily glad that I have been able to do a very little, and 
should like to do more. 

Here, I have a proposition to make, and beg you to answer it 
solely as you may judge tlie interests of the paper require, with- 
out regard to any personal considerations. I am quite anxious to 
see Egypt again, after twenty-tw^o years, next winter. I have a 
bronchial diiliciilty which threatens to become chronic, and a win- 
ter ill Egypt would make all right. So much has ha|q)ened there, 
such changes are going on in the Orient, tiuit I think a series 
of letters would he interesting to the “Tribune ” readers — and 
possibly valuable for the weekly and semi-weekly, if annouiieecl 
early in the fall, as I*L O. used to do. With my present means I 
could go, provided I could earn eight hundred to one thousand 
dollars by writing while there, — and as I formerly wrote, not hj 
measure, which does n’t answer well for the kind of correspond- 
eiice I have in view, but for the service as a whole. As far hack 
as 1850, 1 was paid thirty dollars per letter, without any regard 
to length, and if I spent three or four montlis in the Orient, I 
should hardly write less than twenty-five letters. I mention this 
now, that you may consider in tune ; it might help the iiveekly a 
little, if mentioned in the coming programme. But if you decide 
against it, I am sure it wdli he for sufifieient reasons. When I 
return homo next summer, I want to stay for a good many years^ 
D. V., in Mew York. 
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TO HIS MOTHER. 

Gotha, July 23, 1873. 

I tliiiik 1 never stuck at any work so steadily as tins '• llis- 

tonof Germany,” for it requires tiro etosest attentrorr and ue- 
sides I kire engaged to flulsli my part ot tiro work Iry tiro l.st ot 
August. Consequently I have let everytliurg lie ; tor alter wor-- 
iirg-seveii Inmrs a day, and tlien walking orre konr I roallj felt as 
if ‘I could not toucli a pen. If I keep mj- Irealtli and sticngtli, 
which so far Iravc supported me wonderfnUy only four days 
mor,', I shiill be done. Wednesday wrll be the 30th of Julj, 
!iiid I diall hiive one drry to spare. After that I <10“ * “oau to 
do more than I please for a mouth or two. The History has 
hccir a bm lob, hut 1 hope it will yield me something- handsorrie, 
which it is sure to do, if once properly introduced into the schooH 
I feel the labor less, I tliink, than I did a mouth ago, for as i 

draw so near the end the pressure dimhiishes. 

His estimato of Ms powers was exact. The work 
was finished, so far as the writing was concerned, upon 
tlie 30th of July. The stereotyping of the plates had 
meanwhile been going on at Leipzig, and by the first 
week of September Mr. Broekhaus wrote that the 
]ilates bad been sliipi>cd to New' 1. ork, ready for print- 
ing. He added ui bis letter: “In the course of its 
progress here, I have taken great iutere.st in becoming 
aetpiainted with your work, and I feel glad, as a Ger- 
man, that the history of our country has foimd in yon 
such an excellent mtorpreter ; for it is certabily not 
easy for a foreigner to make clear the often very 
clouded and obscure passages in our history. You 
have really rendered a great service to Germany by 
this work, since it will no doubt help toward a better 
knowledge of our development as a Nation.’" There 
was little other satisfaction for Bayard Taylor in the 
book. The publication was delayed in America, owing 
to dissatisfaction with the illustrations, and the end 
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was that the author never -received the least, retim for 
Hs labor. 

■ TO, E. C. STEBMAN. 

GoxhAj GEEMAJ«'r, A^igvst % 1ST3. 

Yon made your short note so pleasant that I can’t scold yon 
for its brevity ; 3 *et I should like to. There might have been so 
iiiuch more of what may seem personal or domestic aofcliiugs 
to youj yet have such value at this distance I As for the Tieiiiia 
letters, I went there reluctantly, and exjjeeted to hear that my 
reports were stupid and prosy : if you suppose I made any eifort 
to do fine writing, you are mistaken. Kotliing in my liteiary 
experience ever surprised me more than to hear, from a gTcat 
many sources, that they were especially good. The other things 
whicli I write in exactly the same fashion, under tlie same moods, 
on the same literary plan, are not so fortunate. Why is this 
thus ? Of course I am always glad to do a thing well, — glad, in 
this ease, for the Tribune’s ” s.ake, — but I can’t have any feel- 
i]ig of exultation about mere cpliomeral work. 

. . . However, ** Lars ” has been so long published that my in- 
terest in him is now about as slight as that of any reader. I 
have been worldng for seven montlis, interi'upted only by a 
month at Vienna, on my History of Germany,” wdiicli I hope 
will be damned alive by everybody and sell tremendously. This 
work I have done for money : now let us see wliether the sordid 
impulse will not be more fortunate than the purer aspiration I 
Since I must earn my living for the pz^esent, I pray for pecuni- 
ary success, and for none other ; a few months will probably de- 
ckle. " 

I must be thankful for health, after all this lalmr, — and for 
the last ten weeks I have studied, written, and corrected ten 
hours a day, Sundays included, — and for the absence of physical 
and irientai depression, which I had two years ago. I shall take 
the holiday of a few weeks wMch I have fairly earned, gather 
Goethe-material in a slow way, and gradually look out for fresh 
paying work. 

. . . We live, in fact, like the early Christians, not taking 
much thought of the morrow, yet reasonably happy and hopeful. 
In fact, life is full of useless misery, — if we could but shalce it 
off! 
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TO W. J. STILLH^i:??. 

Gotha, Sejdcmijet' 12, 1873. 

. I can fully understand your longing for Ameiiea. I am 
to count the mouths which must mtorvene beiore my 
owl rctorn, and when I get there I shall not leave again soon. 
There must certainly be good, remimeratxve xvoxj &r y^re, 
for the work you can do ib sorely needed. I tlunk the people 
arc ripe for a purer artistic instruction than they have yet re- 
ccivei UnfoxLiately the chances of findmg ones pace are 
more or less accidental, .and one must generally wa,it a little for 
them. If vou should not go before I do, and still keep in the 
s!ime mind', 1 can easily ascertain what hope there is m Js ew 
York. I do not know Boston so well, and have not an entire 
faith in the jKiruianence of its lesthetic culture. Much there de- 
pends upon a small circle, the members of which are getting 
old, and I do not see any signs of a younger geueiation. In Jew 
York it is jmst the younger ones who ai'e developing m the light 

""Thave finished my Historjg and have been for the last fort- 
night painting. It is, perhaps, a foolish, hut a lummloss, passion 
with me, and I am very happy over every little sign of improve- 
ment. Moreover, after a long dry spell theiu have been a few 
poetic, showers, and they always give me fresh life. So I take 
all other discouragements easily, and keep in cheerful spirits. 

TO E. C. STEDMAX. 

Weimak, Oeioher 14, 1873. 

. . I have carefully read aU the Gmnan biographies, and 
recOTtly Lewes over again, with a most encouraging tesidl. The 
man and poet, Goethe, is not clearly or fairly drawn m any oi 
them. The material is immense, and I must know it all without 

using more time ten per cent, of it. But tke farther I go me 

more courage I haTe to take hold. 

I have only been here two days, but have made two most 
valuable aequaiiitances, and learned the streets of the little cap- 
ital by heart, I always liked Weimar, and now it has a veritable 
fawinatiou for me. I shall stay alxiut six weeks ^ now, and re- 
tiiiji, in the spring. This study of the localities is delightful. 
Already both Goethe and Schiller come out of the limbo of 
i^ t Ud are growing into existences of flesh and blood for 
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mo. YestercIaVj passing Goethe'ls garclen-liousei in tlie cliaianiiig 
park aloiJg tlie I.I 11 I 5 I stopped at tiie gate and foiuitl myself 
woiicliaiiig wlietiier he had planted tlie bed of maiigoids iunl{?r 
tlie window. Tiie table where ■Tliackeray iised to take tea wiili 
Ottilie %^oii Goetlie was covered ' with, fallen leaves; but there 
were white curtains at the wiiidow^s, and a boucpiet of asters in a 
pot. Most of the trees are still green ■; tlie days are very bright 
and stiniiy, though night comes imich too soon here in lat. 51°. 

TO JOHH B. PinmFS. . . 

^ , -Gotha, iVbiw6er 22, 1873.' ' . 

- . . • , You exa-gg-erate what yon consider my successes, and 
hence, very probahly, the effect whicli you iniaghie them to have 
upon niy nature. From 1854 to 18G2, or thereabouts, I had a 
good deal of pojailarity of a cheap, ephemeral sort. It began to 
decline at the time when I liegan to see tlie better and truer 'work 
ill' store for me, and I let it go, feeling that I must begin anew 
and acquire a second reputation, of a very different kind. For 
t!ie past five years I have been engaged in this struggle, which 
is not yet over, , I dare not pause to rest, for my ow'ii >sake ; the 
eliaiige in iiiy nature gives me the energy of a new youth, and I 
know this cannot last many years more. I am giving the best 
blood of my life to my labors, seeing them gradually recognized 
by the few and the best, it is true, but they are still unkiiowm to 
the public, and my new claims ai‘e fiercely resisted by a majority 
of the newspaper writers in the United States. Out of a dozen 
intimate literary friends in New York and Boston, only three 
have sent me a word of congratulation about Lars.” . . . And 
now comes a report from Strahan, the London publisher. Lars ” 
is the first poem of mine ever published in England, and I Iioped 
for some impartial recognition there. Well, the sale is Just one 
hundred and eight copies I My translation of Faust” is at last 
accepted in England, Germany, and America as much the test. 
It cost me years of the severest labor, and has not yet returned 
me five hundred dollars. The Masque of the Gods ” 1 ms not 
paid expenses. The sale of my former voliiines of travel has 
fallen almost to nothing, as is natural, for they were doomed, 
from the first, to a transient existence. For two years past I 
havc-s bad no income of any sort from piroperty or copyrights, and 
am living partly upon iny capital and partly upon mechanical hi- 
bor of the mind. Within a year I have written Lars,” compiled 
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. n J.™1 fnrSerilwors. clonetlieTicmiaExposi- 

fi volume on Central Asia i - i a Qoi.nyl Histoi'v of 

tV.,, for the “Trihuue,” \n-itteu a complete bthoul iUf-toiv 

Termanv” fworlrin" on it ten hours a day formonliis), anil have 

weeks of Goetlie studies and research^ 

Wttm I am vexw weary, indeed, complc ely fagpd out, 

i\ what Tou saV of my success sounds almost like irouy. 
tL fancy thntVou may think me spoiled by it makes me laugh. 

I ta S ti;aVeat deal mox* praise than I get to make me 
the onrresolute aim of these later years is at all gen- 

cnally nppreekted. . . . 

The hints which Pxxyard Taylor had dropped to rae 
or two of his most intimate friends of a mysteriotts 
work upon which he was engaged point to his drama 
of “ The Prophet.” Several years before, when walk- 
inir with a friend, their conversation fell upon the 
Mormons, and his friend sketched a drama which he 
meant to write some day with the Mormon siipei^tition 
for an historic basis. At that very time Bayard Taylor 
had projected a di-ama, which was to make use o* ^ 
same materials, although the use was to be very diiter- 
ent. He was so taken aback by the coincidence of 
their thought that he was dumb for the rest of the 
walk, and could not bring himself to speak of his own 
scheme, but waited until he had gone home, when he 
wrote of it to his friend. There was no real conflict of 
piiniose between them, but the incident points to a 
characteristic of Bayard Taylor’s habit of construction, 
whether in poetry or prose. Kapid as his work was, it 
waited niwn a full projection, and sometimes waited 
long. The conception came ; he suffered it to grow, to 
Iwcome full-formed in his mind before he gave it ex- 
pression. Then, when it pressed for a concrete form, 
he saw it from beginning to end, and the very fury of 
his comjKisition was in his eager haste to overtake the 
oonelnsion. There was no hesitation about the work ; 
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because tlie eoneeption lay perfect in liis mind before 
lie conveyed it at ail to paper. He was willing to wait 
ft)r tile full growth of his idea, because tlie ideal wMeli 
lie always had before him was of perfection in art, and 
lie believed too emphatically in the possibility of this 
perfection to suffer his wmrk to be begun in iineer- 
taiiity, with the expectation that somehow it w'oiild 
shape itself. The creative instinct wliieh he had so 
strongly was an iiiteEigent and conscious one. His 
works were not happy accidents, but clearly deter- 
mined forms. The one unmistakable property of all 
his WTiting's, except the merely narrative and descrip- 
tive works, was this clear conception of ultimate form. 
Tims, altlioiigli he had conceived the main purpose of 
‘‘The Prophet’’ long before, he had waited until he 
.could impose it upon a sure basis of liistoric fact, and 
now that lie was satisfied with the structure as it was 
formed in Ms mind he wrote as one transcribes. 

The completion of “ The Prophet ” left the writer 
wearied from the strain which the composition had im- 
posed upon him. He began writing* it at the end of 
August, during his short stay in 'Gotha. The first act 
w^as completed in September, and the second act begmi. 
The visit to Weimar did not interrupt the work. In- 
deed, it rather stimulated his mind to greater activity. 
The delightful iiitoreoiirse which he there had with in- 
tellectual people, and the association with Goethe which 
was made more intimate by the distinct purpose of his 
visit, cpilcd?:eiied his mental life and hastened the com- 
pletion of the drama. On October IStli he wrote to 
his wife, “ I have nothing more to semi you, for I shall 
bring the new scenes with me. I write something, 
whether much or little, every day,' and find it the only 
way to prevent the Goethe-interests from interrupting 
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assessed with it.” So deeply had he become absiorbed 

in his task, that social engagements, researches and 
visits to neighboring toTOs seemed merely outside in- 
cidents, which deprived him for the tme of actual 
writing, but did not retard the grow;th of the drama in 
his mbd, so that in the intervals of his busy hfe he was 
always ready to put quickly upon paper the acts and 
scenes which had been taking forni._ On the railway 
to Gotliii, the second stanza of Lma’s song was com- 
posed and noted down in pencil middle of 

Kovemljer, after having completed Act IV., he resolved 
not to begin Act V. until a week later, wlmn he ex- 
peeteil to have a few quiet days at Gotha. But before 
getting there, on November 18th, he wrote, “ I began 
Act V. last evening,— couldn’t help it. To-day, D. V., 

I shall finish Scene 11. There ’s no use of waiting, 
while I am in the humor to write.” The last two 
scenes of the drama were written at Leizpig, Novem- 
ber 24th and 25th. He was hartlly aware, until the 
work was done, how heavily it had taxed his neivous 
system. 

TO J. R. OSGOOD AKD T. B. ALDRICH. 

Gotba, Gjsrmany, November 30, 1873. 

I unite your names, intending tliis for both of yon, because I 
have a secret to confide to both, and most earnestly request that 
it shall go BO farther. 

The plan you, T. B. A., suggested in regard to “Lars can 
mw be put into execution, and mth a far better chance of suc- 
cess. There were many passages in “ Lars which would have 
iMstrayed my liand : there is scarcely one in the new poem, just 
conipleted, wliicdi any one will recognize as mine. A much more 
ainbitioiis and important conception, which I have carried in my 
head for seven yeaw past, is at last put into words. For nearly 
four months I Imve been seeretlj at work ; no on© here, except 
w wife, iiM any suspicion of what I have done, and of course 
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no one in America. It is a dramatic poem called ^^Tlie Propliefe : 
a Tragedy/* or “ Tiie Propliefc’s Tragedy,” wMclieFcr may be 
eoiLsiilereil best. I prefer tlie former. It is in fire acts, and 
makes 3,4-00 lines of verse, witliont eoimting descriptive pas- 
sages or stage directions. The follomiig are the Dramatis I\n-- 
son® : David Starr, the Prophet ; Ehkanah Starr, his father ; 
Haiiiiali Starr, his mother ; Bhoda, afterwards his wife ; Xiiarod 
Kraft, afterwards High Piiest ; Livia Bomney, a woman of the 
■world ; Peter, an orphan, David’s serving-man ; Simeon, Mor- 
deeai, Hugh, Joinis, members of the CouncE of Twelve ; Sarah, 
wife of Jonas ; Colonel Hyde, BiieriE: ; Hiram, a member of the 
eliureli ; a Preacher ; men of David’s neigiiborliood ; members 
of the Cliiiirh, women, Colonel Hyde’s followers. 

The time is between 1840 and 1850. 

The scene of Act I. is in a Kew England State ; of the other 
forir Acts in a Western State. 

The sulistaiiee of the di*ama may be thus ronglily given : Act 
I, The devtdopnieiit of the proiihet-nature in an earnest, excita- 
ble youiig man ; love ; miracles. Act II. Eniigration to the 
West ; Zion fomicled ; new elements introduced ; another w'oiiiaii. 
Act III. Polygamy ; two passions at work. Act IV. Secret re- 
bellloii ; desperate measures to establish a Herarcliy ; ambition 
of the High Priest. Act V. Conflict with state authorities ; de- 
mUefflent of a plot in which two wives, Prophet, Priest, and 
Council of Twelve figure ; death of the Prophet in the Temple. 

Uie history of the Mormons is a background to the poem, 
Kaiivoo'is suggested ; but the conception of the Prophet’s nature 
is quite independent. The poem is a' two-edged sword, cutting 
tlie fossilized Orthodox to the heart no less than the Mormons, 
It is full of passion and intrigue 5 among the scenes are : A 
camp-meeting ; miracles in a mountain valley ; camps on the 
prairies ; tin; Temple of the Hew Zion ; secret eoiineils of the 
Twelve ; and at last battle and death. The plot is the result of 
years of eoiistaiit thought ; as a piece of literary art the poem 
will rank vastly liigher than ** LarsJ’ It has a terse, compact, 
vigorous character, wdiich is quite unlike the latter ; the action is 
^ uninterrupted from beginning to end, and there are many very- 
strong dramatic situations. In short, it Is a poem to make or 
break a reputation. 

Aly siigge.stion is this : I will send the MS. by mail in the 
spring. During the siiinmer the. work may be heralded by myis- 
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ti^rioiis liiiits of a new author. (If ncetl he, I will mite two or 
tliree poems in some striking nutmier. to he usimI) I expeet to 
return home about September 1st, ami if it eoiiies out about the 
midtile of that month, suspicion will he averted from me. ^ I1iis 
seems ' to me the very best chance for trying the .. experiment. 
The poem will certainly attiaet a great deal of atteiitioii, --- pos- 
sildy, f>£ controversy. I assure you, in advance of its oiigiiialitj 
and of its power, as contrasted with my former works. ^ The com 
cepiion struck me at first as so important that I kept it so many 
' years in cu'der to grow np to it, Id hat I have wTitteii to^ } on is 
the driest skeleton, not even ghing you the plot. Ihit I hope 
the material nill enable you to judge, It will make a volume of 
two hundred pages, printed like Longfellow’s Divine Tragedy.” 
There are thirty-five scenes in all, and nine songs or hymns in- 
troduced. The catastrophe is (juite startling, soLiiig the coin- 
plication introduced by the two wives of the Prophet, and in a 
way which (I think) will satisfy everybody. 

There ! I need say no more. The work is done, must ancl 
will be published, and h is for you to decide whether in this way 
or another. 

I may add that the religious element is a background on 
which human passions are projected. David is a Hamlet-nature, 
and the germs of his final fate are in him from the first. 

I write this now, that we may have plenty of time. All that 
■' was suggested last winter is now possible, and I will , go into the 
plot with all my heart if you agree. Please answrer me soon to 
mldress.: . . 

TO GEORGE H. YEWFXE. 

Gotha, Gekwaxv, December 5, 1873. 

I have just finished my Weimar studies for this fall, and 
brought my wife back from Leipzig. ... I feel quite sure that 
it (Eg 5 q>t) will be the very climate for my wife. I foimcl the 
winter-climate of Kgypt bracing as well as soft j three days 
out of four there was a north wind, and the KJicimseen (someth iiig 
like the seirocco) only came about once a month. It was some- 
times quite warm beivireen eleven and three o’clock, hut the 
evenings were always perfect, and the nights cool enough for 
blankets. I am more than ever bent on going, because I feel 
sure the trip can be made with tolerable cheapness from Naples, 
pm Malta, in the Rubattino line. It will hardly cost more at a 
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hotel in Cairo than in Home, — say about fifteen francs a day. 
If live of ns go together, I will miclertake to make tlie Journey 
from 'Rome to Thebes and hack for shs h'midred dullars apiece^ 
eoiintiiig everything : possibly for five hnndred dollai's. 

I am obliged to economize in every way, as we have almost no 
income of any kind, and are eating our way into our very mod- 
erate^ capital ; hut I estimate that the letters I can wite from 
Egypt will yield enough to pay more than the difiereiice of ex- 
penses between going there and staying in Italy. So you may 
bring back two or three old temple interiors wliieli will pay you 
in the same ^vay. Don’t give up the idea yet ; if you will say- 
yes', now, I will say so too. We can leave about the middle of 
January, and be back about the middle of March, after -which we 
want to stay a month in Rome before returning to Germany. 

This is oui‘ dark time of tlie year, when every letter is sure to 
have bad news. Within three or four -weeks, my ifiotlier has 
been sick, my old father fell down a staircase, a niece in Amer- 
ica and another in Germany have died, remittances have gone 
astray or never been sent, and I don’t know how many minor 
anxieties have come to us. But I console myself with the idea 
that Fate, after taking so much, will owe me soinetiiing after 
a while, — that I shall earn a little good luck by being patient 
with the bad, ... We shail turn our faces southward about 
January 1st, and probably make the trip from here to Bologna 
— forty hours — without stopping. 

. . . We both long for Italy again, and it is a great delight 
to think that, D. V., we shall be there in four weeks. Don’t 
wait as long as I have done with a letter ; you must remember 
that, writing all day at my work, a little more mating is some- 
times hard, and I rather wait than turn a letter to a friend into 
a task. 

TO T. B. ALBBICH. 

Gotha, PeceMhr 6, 1S73. 

I sent a joint letter to you and Osgood two or three days 
ago, -with a confidential message, which I hope win reach you 
safely. I feel rather sure of yoni* concurrence in the proposed 
plan. Indeed, the idea is solely yours of last winter, and I 
shall owo my success to you if it succeeds. Inasmuch as I 
don’t get some important letters long since due, I begin to fear 
that there may be a leak somewhere in the post, and therefore, 
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to be quite sure of your gettuig my message, will briefly repeat 
tile substance of it here. 

I *¥6 written a dramatic poem in fire acts, — Tlic Prophet : A 
Traged}^*’ It is wholly Aiiierieau in scene, eliaracter, and plot ; 
in filet, the story could not happen in any other part of the world. 
The rise of the Mormons under Joe Smith, the building of the 
Temple at XaiiToo, and the death of Joe Smith there form a suf- 
ficient hlstorieal background. My Prophet, however, is a totally 
clllltuviit person ; his doom may be distinctly traced to teachings 
of Orthoflox Christianity. Upon the latter he bases polygamy 
and a despotic hierarchy. The poem is full of dramatic situa- 
tions, and its religious element is only the ground upon wiiich 
human passions are drawn. The poem is by far the best thing I 
have ever w'ritten. The blank verse has a vigorous, compact 
cJiaraeter, quite unlike that of “ Lars,” and I hn sure few persons 
will think of me when they read it. If I ’d a set of devout disci- 
ph^s, like Emerson or Lowell, I should not feel safe ; but having 
positiTcIj not o/w (that I know of), I think we may play a little 
comedy without any one looking under the mask. My letter tells 
more of the poem, and I hope its safe arrival will make this su- 
perfluous. 

1 Ve just returned from a stay of nearly two months at Wei- 
mar. While there I got well acquainted with the grandsons of 
Groethe, Schiller, Herder, and Wieland, and with many elder per- 
sons who knew Goethe intimately. I iwer/ myself into (as the 
frennan ])hrase is) the atmosphere of the place, and learned a 
great deal in a short time. 

... I ’m getting immensely homesick, but next summer, D. Y., 
will see us bjK'-k again. Pray let me hear from jon soon after 
this reaches you. Direct to care of J. L. Graham, United States 
Consul, Florence, Italy. W e ’ll go there in four weeks to finish 
the winter in a softer air. And now good-by I 

TO HAI?NAH M. DAULIl^OTON. 

Gotha, Germany, December 20, 1873. 

A our letter of the 7th inst. was most welcome and interest- 
ing. . . . 

I in glad to hear that *^Lars” is finding favor among the 
Friends. I know that it is not strictly true to all their obser- ‘ 
vances, but that makes not the slightest difference* The more 
comet it Is, in that respect, the less poetic it becomes. The dis- 
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eipline of tlie Friends is antagonistic to' all poetry. I iiave used 
tile only poetic element tlicy possess, — the dii-eetlon of the Spiiit. 
The plan of approach,” of which yon speak as being so contrary 
to theii'" ways, is chosen because it is ditimatie and true in a gen- 
eral iiimian sense, no matter how untrue in a, technical sense, i^o, 
if the story is ** lianiMe,” as yon think, can you not feel that the 
two extremes are positwely necessary 2 If Lars ” had not been 
so violent a nature, the triumph of the peace-principle would be 
greatly lessened, the story would become weak and tame, and the 
final impression might be lost altogether. What success I have 
achieved lies exactly in overcoming brute passion in its fiercest 
form by a moral courage so strong that it prohibits the suspicion 
of physical cowardice. The la-ws of poetic art are never in con- 
flict with those of human nature in its broad, unhindered devel- 
opment ; but every sect, and the Friends as miicli as any other, 
cramps, dw^arfs, and distorts such development. The highest na- 
ture is that which is bound by no sect, but freely accepts the good 
of each and all. You must, therefore, not judge ‘‘ Lars ” from tlie 
standpoint of the rules and regulations of the Friends ; no poem, 
in fact, can be submitted to such a standard of judgment. . . . 
I am steadily at work all the time. I have really done more dur- 
ing the last fifteen months than ever before in niy life in an ef|ual 
period of time. Whether my work will find immediate accept- 
ance or not does not eoneern me. I try to fulfill my own ideal of 
excellence so far as possible, and trust to final recognition by the 
minds capable of it. . . , 

TO JEEVI8 M^EKTEE. 

Gotha, Gkemahv, Janmry 8, 1874. 

Your welcome letter of December 21st reached me yesterday, 
and I reply at once because we are on the eve of starting for Italy. 
In fact, iive meant to leave to-morrow, but L. has been in bed tw’-o 
days with a severe bilious attack, and we shall hardly be able to 
get away before Monday next. 

. , . Our plan now is to get to Italy as soon as possible, but 
not to stay there. We shaE push on to Egypt by the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, and remain there until the end of March ; then return to 
Rome for April, then back to (xennany in May, when I shall go 
again to Weimar for six weeks. My studies completed there, we 
shall all be ready and eager to go home. 

Now, you may wonder how I should undertake a trip to Egypt 
15 
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ia my state of suspended iaeome. The secret is, I go there to 
write fur the ‘^Tribimc,^^ and to mahe half a dozen magazine ar- 
ticles of nioie interest than I coaid prepare in Italy. Jims, al- 
though the e.xj)en&e ^ill he greater, I shall be able to earn iiiore 
than enough to cover the diitcrence. Besides, the perfect cliiiiate 
of Egypt is Just what is needed for M. and me. My bronchial 
irritation is not had, hut very stubborn, and xlfricaii air will cure 
it ill a few weeks. Moreover, I don’t feed certain of again eoiii- 
-mig to Europe for stieh a. long stay, — at least, I hope not, — and 
I inuht refresh my soul, my whole nature, beside the Me, where 
I fek the fullness"^ of life twenty-one years ago as never since. If 
we were oiiiy already there I ■ 

Tlia sliort delay wliieli Bayard Taylor anticipated 
in getting away from Gotha proved to be a iiioiitli. 
His daughters illness was more serious than at first 
appeared, and the family remained from day to clay 
and week to week, waiting until it was safe to travel. 
The delay compelled them finally to shorten their stay 
both in Italy and in Egypt, where they could not go 
beyond Cairo. The closing weeks of 1873 and the 
early inoiitlis of 1874 also were marked by most un- 
propifcioiis weather, so that the holiday which Bayard 
Taylor had anticipated was passed under many dis- 
comforts. He was so occupied by many cares con- 
nected with Ms daughter’s illness tliat he did little 
work during the month of forced stay in Gotha, ex- 
cept to write a long article for the Tribune ” on 
Sohliemann’s discoveries, .one of the earliest and most 
compirelmiisive r^siim4s of a work which was then just 
coming into notice. He wrote also a story for the 
“Atlantic,” “ Who was She?” The delay gave him 
opportunity to write more at length to his friends. 

TO n. C. STEDMAX. 

Gotha, Germaxy, January 16 , 1874 . 

... We meant to liave left here on the 7tli for Florciiice and 
Eome, but on the 5th L. was taken down with bilious fever, and 
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still lies in Led, altlioiigh, D. G.’ f tlie crisis is past, and slic be- 
gins to iiicnd. Tiie winter climate liere is umisnaliy trying. I 
have a- stubborn cough, and M. is begimiing to give way, alter so 
niiieb liigiit-watclung’. However, to-day I engaged Sister Engel- 
berta and Sister Bianca, two fresh and fair Catliolle nurses, to 
take turns in sitting up,^ in M.^s place ; and we hope five or six 
days more will relieve us from all further care and anxiety. But 
it will be the end of tlie month, or nearly so, before we get away» 
So much was crowded into my two months’ sojourn in Weimar, 
that I hardly know where to begin to tell you about it. I had 
not been there many days before I discovered that my transla- 
tion wUkS generally and favorably known ; so I began to call, 
without ceremony, upon the people I wanted to know, and was 
received with open arms. During the last three xveeks I was in- 
vited out to supper every evening, and thus drew deep draughts 
of the social atmosphere. I made no secret of my jdaii, and 
every one seemed desirous to he of some service. With Baron 
Gieiehen, Schiller’s grandson, I established a hearty friendship. 
I am to go with him to liis father’s castle of Bonnland in the 
spring, and examine ail the MSS. and relies of Seliiller which 
the family possesses. Wolfgang von Goethe, who is both eccen- 
tric and misantiiropie, thawed towards me, and I assure you it 
was a great satisfaction to visit him in Goethe’s house, and to see 
the same luminous large brown eyes beaming on me as he talked. 
I was startled at his personal resemblance to the poet. Herder’s 
gi-andson invited me to supper before I ever saw him, and Wie- 
land’s granddaughter, a sculptress, invited me to give my G erman 
lecture on American Literature in Weimar. One evening, at the 
hotel, an interesting looking man of forty, with a hrovm beard, 
took his seat oppo.site to me, and we fell into conversation. Pres- 
ently Mr. Hamilton (of the noble Scotch clan, who lives in Wei- 
mar) came in, and introduced him to me as Baron von Stein, 
grandson of Frau von Sfceiii ! Fraulein Frommann, foster-sister 
of one of Goethe’s loves (Minna Herziieb), tliougli a woman* of 
seventy-five, knows and remembers everything, and she told me 
mmiy interesting anecdotes. She was for many years eompaiiioa 
to the present Empress Augusta, and enjoys much consideration; 
so when she said to me, I feel safe with you ; I can tell you 
all knowing that you will use it only as I could wish,” and re- 
peated the same thing to others, I was at onee placed in tlie very 
relation to all which I wished to have established. I called on 
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the famous oM painter^ Preller, whose iliustmtions of the Odys- 
sey are liner (because smiplei\ and severer) than auytliini,^ of 
Kaalbacli®s. I remarked that he had a copy of TrippeFs glori- 
ous bust of Goethe, and said : I have this bust at home, and 
opposite to St the Venus of Milo, as the woman form correspoiicl- 
iisg to this imile fomiF* His eyes shone ; he rose up without a 
word, giusped my arm, and tmned me around. There W'as the 
Venus of Miio, opposite Goethe ! I never pass her,” said 
Prellcr, “ without pausing an instant, and saying to myself, « My 
God, how heautifid she is!^” Well, after that, Preller and I 
became fast friends. He was a protege, a half-pupil of Goethe, 
whose sou died in his arms. Afterwards, wlien Goethe lay dead, 
Preller stole into the room and made a wonderful drawiiig of the 
h(jml. Xow', after forty years, he voluntarily made the iirst 
copy of it, with his owui hands, as a present for me ! You may 
guess 'how I value it.' 

Schiller’s grandson is an excellent artist. His pictures are as- 
tonldiiiigly like McEutee’s. I spent many hours in his studio, 
Schoell, one of the best Goethe scliolars in Germany (now chief 
librarian at Weimar), is enthushistically in favor of niy bio- 
graphical plan. He is utterly dissatisfied with Lewes. He told 
Lewes many particulars which Le'vves distorted in the most ridic- 
ulous mamier. Several persons told me that Lewes pumped lack- 
eys and old servants wdiiie in AVeimar, and took no pains to,gct 
acquainted with the intelligent intimate friends of Goethe. I 
can’t say how much truth there is in this ; I am most happy to 
find that I ha%"e notliing of my own conception of Goethe to un- 
kam^ after knowing Weimar.' My'plan, at last, ^stands round ';mid 
complete Ixjfore my mind, and I only need life and health to give 
it a iM^niraiieiit form. I wish I had space to tell you more of 
what I learned, and how immensely I have been encouraged. 

My lecture was a great triumph. It was given in the hall of 
the Arquebusiers, a society dating from the Middle Ages. The 
winle court came, Grand-Duke and Duchess, Hereditary Gmud- 
Diike and Duchess, the two charming Princesses, and Piinee 
Hermann, with adjutants and ladies of honor. The Grand-Duke 
caino up to me 'with a mock reptoach, and said ; There ’s one 
seriotts fault in the lecture : you have not mentioned yourself I 
But come and dine with me to-morrow, and we 11 talk more about 
ii” Which I did. The dinner was superb ; two Weimar friends 

sdie were mtited^ otherwise only the family* I assure you it 
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gave me a tlirill of pride to stand in Weimar, witli tlie grancl- 
eliilclreii of Carl August, Goethe, Schiller, Herder, and T\nelaiid 
among my auditors, and vindicate the literary achievement of 
America. I lashed properly the German idea of the ^ omiiipo- 
■ teney .of nioiihy among us ; recited passages .from Halieck, Poe,. 
Emerson, Bryant, and Whittier, and said a good word for E. C. 
:,S., B.. IL S., T. B, A,, and W. D. H. The lecture seems to have, 
made considerable impression, as an account of it has since gone 
the rounds of most of the German papers. 

I must return to Weimar for another month in the sj^ring, and 
finish my studies there. Then Dr. Hirzel of Leipzig, w3io has 
the best Goethe library in the world, allows me to make use of 
certain materials, which will give me in a fortnight wliat would 
otherwise require a year’s drudgery. I want to come home next 
summer, ready to begin to write. The whole wmrk, then, can he 
done ill tliree years more, even allowing occasional interludes of 
poetry, as they come to me. 

I hn very glad you like my Two Homes.” The idea is not 
new, of course, but I think the form is. At least it came to me 
in a dream, and I did not see why it was good until after the 
poem was written, when T felt that the change from iamliie to 
anapaestic, terminating with an umhymed line, expresses unrest 
gi'owiiig out of rest. . . . The fact is, my dear old friend, there 
are eternal laws in literary art ; thought (in poetry) is subject to 
.arcMtecturai rules, and the- painted and : tinseled palaces, which 
just now dazzle the eyes of the public are doomed, — for their 
very material is ruin. Mere grace of phrase, surface brilliancy, 
simulated fire, cannot endure : we must build of hewn blocks 
from the everlasting quarries, -and then the fools who say, ** Oh, 
there is no color in that ! ” will die long before our work shall 
dream of decay. . . . The success of your volume of poems is 
an excellent sign, and delights me to the very heart. Your siie- 
cesB means iirme, and that of all honest poets. You may depend 
upon me : I will never flinch ; my will is like adamant to en- 
dure until the end. I have large designs yet, and more real po- 
etry ill me tlian has hitheiio come out of me. I see my way clear, 
— recognize both capacities and limitat.idns as never before, and 
bate no Jot of heart or hope. I hope to have somcdtiiiig more 
ready to show you by the time I reach home, but will not prom- 
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a C'igar and let me chatter in your ear, while yon are relieved of 
the necessity of answering. I could open the tiood-gates and let 
mfjHelfnidi out upon yon. I Vc had no one near me for a long 
while with whom I could expand^ save a siiper]:>ly heautifiil 
young artist in Weimaiv Ml of genius kit impatient.^ I wrote a 
' Gfrmaii distieh uodei* my photograph which I, gave laiiij -wliiehl 
iiiay tmiislate thus : — 

Xevtr forget, 0 Frioml, that fQi' Art, the true, the eternal, 

Genius is sire that begets, . Patience the mother that bears I 

Well, if I w^ere to write about myself for six hours, it would all 
ccuiie' to this : that life is, for me, the developing, asserting, and 
eHtabli-dihig of my own Enteleckeki, iha maldng all that is pos- 
sible oat of such powers as I may have, without violently forcing 
or distorting them. You have often, no doubt, wondered at and 
coiideminul the vaiiety of things I have either wdiifuily attempted 
or k*en compelled to do by the necessities of my life. I see the 
use of ail these attempts now, Avhen I am heginning to coneen- 
trato instead of scatter. If I am capable of good and lasting 
w^ork, there is nothing 1 have hitherto done which will not now 
help me to achieve it. Ail *s well that ends well. Yes, but the 
end is not yet come. It *s enough that I am not afraid of it. 

Bayard Taylor and liis family finally left Gotlia 
February 11th, and by easy stages traveled to Eoine, 
where they sta^’ed a week. They left Eome March 
1st, and w^ent to Naples, w'here they took the steamer 
for Alexandria via Messina. On the 13th they landed 
at Alexandria, whence they proceeded to Cairo, retiirii- 
ing to Alexandria April 6th, and reaching Naples 
April ISth. Three days later they went to Eome, re- 
' mained there "a' week only, and then by Florence, 
Nlirnlferg, and Munich to Gotha, which they reached 
May 1st, Bayard Taylor occupied himself with let- 
ters from Egypt to the ‘^Tribune,” eleven in all,* 
written under the greatest discomfort of cold and 
'' istonn, and with one or two magaziine articles. He 
was absorbed for the time in Egyptology, and his im- 
, agnation was kindled anew* In spite of all the dis- 
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agi‘eeal}le circiimsfcances of the entire Joiirrie}"^ lie 
gained physically. 

TO E. a STEMIA^?. 

. Home, 24,. 1874. 

We reaeiiecl here oe Satimlaj evening, and the next iiiorniiig 
I found joiir package (£.. B. B., Landor, Hood, *4,niokl, ete., the 
Dartinoutli Ode, and Macdonoiigh’s article). I read line 

of all of them before I went to bed that evening, and it h long 
since aindhing has so thoronghl}^ refreshed me. 

. . . At Florence I found Lowell in the vsaine hotel, and had 
three good days with him. This is our third day here, and wc 
’leave on Friday for Naples, to embark for Alexfiydria on Satur- 
day. We shall only take a month for Fgypt, and theii come 
back to Borne for April. In May to Germany, in July to Eng- 
land, in Angnst to America,. — such is, D. Y-, oiir plan. Hf3i’e, I 
have only seen the Howitts, the Trollopes, G. F. Marsh, and 
(without benhig introduced to him) Joa(|nin Miller. . . . 

1 hope the Eiiineiiides are tired, and will now’ let me alone for 
a while. I feel quite bright and fresli mentally, — only moriilly 
a little fagged, after such a strain upon my patience. But it ’s 
time I w^ere at Iiome. I feel that I can do my best w’ork on my 
native heath, and this visit shows me that (except the material 
for Goethe’s life) I need not gi?e much more time to Europe. I 
have now harvested as much as was needed for iiiy own special 
literary w’ork, and shall not attempt anytliing more here. My 
remamlng material waits at home. 

The letters wliieh Bayard Taylor received e?i route 
contained answers to those which he had written with 
regard to his scheme for an anoBVinons piiljlicatioii of 
“The Prophet,” and discouraged him from the plan 
Oil the gToiiiid that popular taste was so indifferent in 
the main to a poem in dramatic form, that his poem 
■woiikl require the aid of his name, instead of piquing 
curiosity as a new venture of an unknown poet. 
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TO J. R. OSGOOD. 

Romi!, Fehrunvij 24, 4S74. 

Tour letter of Jamiary 31st, forwarded from Gotha, has just 
reached me. After sickness in my family and iniimnerabic de- 
lays, I have just got thus far on my way to Egypt, where \?e shall 
spend March, and then come back to Rome tor -^VpriI j so in 
April I shall have everything once more revised and fairly copied 
in a different hand. You may expect the whole MS. early in 
May. In a venture of this kind the form (to my tli inking*) is not 
a very material matter ; a narrative poem would almost inevita- 
bly have betrayed me to some few. I don’t think any one will 
charge me with this. The simple fact is, the subject was dramat- 
ically conceived in the beginning, six or seven years ago, has 
been dramatically evolved and elaborated in my mind, so that, 
even before beginning to write, any other form was wholly im- 
possible. In hoc signOf then ! 

I shall write to Aldrich, also, whose generous coneuiTenee in 
the plan will he a great help to me. Meantime, now tliat you 
are willing to try the exx>erimeiit, I will turn over in my mind 
wliat can further be done to make it successful, — say in the way 
of fragmentary passages, short poems of a striking character, etc. 
By the time I get back to Rome I hope to have all such accesso- 
ries decided iq3on, subject to your and T. B. A.’s good judgment. 
The more mystery wo employ, the better. I VI send you a jias- 
sage or two from the tragedy now for your private perusal if I 
had time to copy ; but we have only two days more here, mean- 
ing to embark at Naples on Saturday. 

I have hoodwinked all intimate friends, by wi'iting only of jjiy 
Goethe-studies, and if you bring out The Prophet ’’ at the be- 
ginning of the season, I Vn sure no one of them will suspect me. 

TO T. B. ALDRICH. 

Home, Fehrmrg 24, 1874. 

Your most welcome letter reached mo last Wednesday in 
Florence. We had arrived the evening before, and on reaching 
the Hotel dii Nord I found that Lowell was staying there. Af- 
ter dinner we smoked a cigar together, talked of Elmwood and 
you, and made quite a Cambridge atmosphere in the very heart 
of the old Tuscan city. We breakfasted together for three days, 
and dined m-a->vis at the table d’hote with Henry James. Lowell 
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meant to join ns for the trip to Home on Saturday, but was so 
fa«:g'ed after finisliiiig a long poem on Friday afteriiooji that ho 
decided to wait until Monday. . . .We are still, as regards 
health, a, shabby, dilapidated family, and look forward to the 
specifics which shall restore us. We hope to embark at I^aples 
for Alexaiicii'ia on Saturday, spend a month in Cairo, and come 
back to Rome .for April. ■ 

As regards The Prophet,” I think it can’t make any serious 
clilference. It could not, as I conceived it, ])o anything but a 
dramatic poem. A. story would be very apt to betray me, and 
this will not. The MS. will he copied and forwarded in April, 
and you can then judge. Meantime (as I have just written to 
Osgood), I ’ll study ways and means of mystery, provocations of 
curiosity, etc., and forward whatever I can do iU' tliat line to you 
two, subject to your good judgment. I know you will like the 
work itself, for it is honest and earnest. When you suggested to 
me the Seven Mormon Wives ” in the street, I had already my 
plan nearly complete, and it cost me an eifort not to tell you so. 
I miike the origin of the Mormon sect and the Joe Smith tragedy 
the historical baclcgronnd of nij" poem ; l^iit niy plot has the 
univer.sal Imiuan element. It stirs iq) more tliau one question 
whicli disturbs the undercurrents of the world just now ; for it is 
pervaded with that sort of logic which lay Ijehiiid the Greek idea 
of fate. 

TO OKOKGE H. YEWEIX. 

Hoteu DU Nil, Cairo, March 20 , 1874 . 

I must use the coining raail-day to let you know how we are 
getting on. blow that the wnter finally seems to be at an end, I 
am more socially inclined than since leaving Rome, for we have 
all been growling like hears on account of the cold. At Naples 
we fairly froze ; even burning five francs’ worth of wood every 
day did not keep us warm, Exeimsioiis were impossible, for the 
wind pierced to the marrow. Then, after waiting a week to meet 
my old friend Bolter, I was forced to leave the vex^y same day 
when, he probably arrived. 

We had a delightful passage to Messina, and the sun there 
was a very little warmer. Etna was a solid cone of snow, and 
even tlie Calal^rian mountains were very wintry. The second 
night was somewhat rough, and the next day we were all a little 
sea-sick ; but after that the conditions gradually improved, the 
sea growing smoother and the air warmer. We saw the Morea, 
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Ccrigo, and Crete, and readied Alexandria in cloudless %vc<itlier 
in just five days. On the whole it was a good voyag’e, iiltlit>ugli 
the steamer was small and not very comfoidaljle. 

We stayed nearly two days at Alexandria, going about 
among the bazars and to native cafes. The temiHirat.ure w^as 
72^ in the shade, with clear sky and a soft:, cool w^ind, — a 
heavenly ^ change. . from Italy.- ^ Then „ the , joi'.irney by ...rail hitli.er. 
was a perfect delight, and when we sat in the garden of palms 
of this hotel in the evening, we felt that we could ask nothing 
more. But on Tuesday (17th) a furious north wind bleav ; on 
Wednesday it rained the whole day at a temperature of 45°, 
and yesterday I wi’ote my letters w’^cnriiig an o\’crcoat I Too 
late for Egypt, everybody said in Rome. Too soon, I say j 
for we have really suffered from the cold until to-day. The 
heavens are now serene again, and this afternoon existence is a 
luxury. We have not been farther than to tlie Citadel and the 
H'iie : the wind is still too cool for longer excursions. I think 
we are sure of fine weather from this time on, after such iinpro- 
'cedented cold... - The hotel is...capital ; .so far, we .can .live chea|>.cr 
than in Italy, for w-ine Is the only extra. My old dragoman of 
twenty-two years ago, Aehmet, is alive, as I firmly believed, in 
spite of GifforcFs report of his death, lie was overjoyed to see 
me again, and looks after us like a father. My cough and Irritfi- 
tion of the throat is aR gone, and M. is recovering her strength 
as rapidly as I eoidd expect. We mean to go one hundred and 
fifty miles up the Kile by rail to the tombs of Bcni-Hiissan. The 
pyramids look grander than ever. We have fotiiul lots of won- 
derful interiors for you to paint. Although Cairo has greatly 
changed, all the new city being European and not pictiircstpie, 
nearly all the best things are left. To-day we saw the dancing 
dervishes, and drove to the' Kiie' under such a delicate, pearly 
sky as you rarely have seen, if e'ver, — clouds like dim, lilac-tinted 
opal, above the warm glory of the desert hills. Against this the 
white citadel-inosque, under it a brown belt of buildings, and 
nearer clumps of palms rising above dazzlingly gTcen wheat- 
fields, You can imagine the effect. 

My Arabic comes back astonisliingly. I am already nearly 
independent of interpreters. The natives, most of whom have a 
smattering of English, open their eyes in wonder when I bring 
out a full sentence of their own tongue, and instantly become 
friendship itself. I find that I like them better than ever. I am 
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particularly glad tliat Egyjjt makes suck an effect on my wife. 

Sho came witli a little reluctance, but she is now fairl)’' 

with tke indescribable fascination of the land. oiikl that you 

were here ! . . .. 

Cairo, J/rtrc7/ 2S, 1S74. 

We ’ve about decided to sail from Alexandria on the Ttli of 
April, and shall consequently, B, Y., reach Eoine by the loth or 
lOtli. I am sorry to return so soon, for I enjoy Eg’jq)t as much, 
if not more, than ever before ; but we really can’t afford any 
more time. The weather, now, is simjdy j»erfect, — 75^ at noon, 
in the shade, ahvays a light breeze, clover-scents in the air, all 
trees in young leaf, wheat coming into head, — not too cold to sit, 
or too warm to -walk. I have not had such an ax)petite for a 
long time, and my whole night’s slcej), done in one jiicee, seems 
about fifteen minutes long. Moreover, Cairo is hardly dearer 
than Eonie, the Mussulmen are as eheerful and friendly as ever, 
the old picturesqiieness lingers everywfiere, and each day is thus 
a new satisfaction. 

W c have been to the Pyramids and various x^alaces and gar- 
dens on both banks of the N'ile, and to-morrow I go to the 
Fyooi'n. Next week shall visit Suez. From what the Amer- 
ican Consul says, I should not be afraid to spend the whole sum- 
mer here. 

Kaples, Tuesday ^ April 14, 1874- 

We arrived last night, after a long and disagreeable voyage, 
although the weather was not bad. We are all dilapidated : mj 
wife is quite exhausted, and this momeait comes the sad news of 
her father’s death. I have had a headache for a week, — a thing 
I never had before in my life, — but am already better to-day, 
We shall try to get to Rome on Thursday, and I feel tolerably 
sure we shall, but may have to wait until Friday, on M.’s account. 
Will you xdease engage rooms — primo piam^ if possible, but cer- 
tainly not higher than secondo — at the Stati Uniti, for Thursday 
evening. I ’ll pay for the day, in case we arc delayed until hM- 
day. We are very anxious to reacli Rome, on account of letters 
from Germany. Our are quite uncertain, and we cannot 

take ax)arfcnients, even for one mouth. 

Gotha, Germany, Sunday, May ;}, 1874. 

I can scarcely believe that it is only a week yesterday since we 
took leave of you. The trip to Florence was somehow very 
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fatiguing to all of us, but it came to an end, as all tilings do, and 
Gmiiaiu, looking better than I have seen him for long while, 
with Boker, were waiting for ns at the station. e shiyesi at 
the Orsiiii [Palace] until ten A. M. Tuesday, and oiir sta,\' was 
wholly deiightfiiL Dr. Wilson made a thorough exainiiuiiion of 
iiij idiysical condition, which he pronounced excellent, aii<l iiuudi 
better than last year. As you may imagine, I have felt better 
ever since. 

I dreaded the further journey, as h'l. was still very weak, and 
L. became indisposed in Florence. However, we took a bottle of 
beef-tea, extract of ginger, brandy, etc., along, and kept on to 
Verona the same day, arriving at midnight. There we rested 
until two P. H., ■^\^ednesday, and started again, fortunately secur- 
ing a coupe for three, wdth seats and foot-shelves, which enabled 
ns to lie down. By midnight we were on the summit of the 
Brenner, and soon after sunrise reached Munich. There were 5^^ 
of cold in Bavaria, the car- windows sheeted with ice, white frost 
far and wide, and all fruit destroyed. W c really suifered from 
the cold. At Niirnberg, where we arrived before eleven, we 
thawed out and rested all day. Finally, on Friday, seven hours 
more of travel brought us to Gotha. M. stood the journey won- 
derfully wxdl. She is decidedly better and stronger already. 
We find her mother somewhat resigned to her loss, and physi- 
cally better than w^e expected to find her. Tlie season is almost 
as far advanced as in Rome, and after tw'o raw, stormy days 
there is this morning a promise of siinsliine and milder air. 

I hnd another “Job’s post” (as the Germans say) wTiiting for 
me : a letter from Appletoiis coolly informs me that the new illus- 
trations for my “ German History,” which they decided to have 
made last October, have not yet been commenced ! Six months 
thrown away, and the publication delayed for a year after rriy 
work is finished, and this, after urging me to perform niy part 
as speedily as possible ! Such are an author’s experiences ; let 
tlnun console you whenever you think an artist’s are hard. 
]\Ioreovcr, I am paid nothing in advance, and tiie investmciit of 
the labor of nearly a year is thus allowed to wait. 

Never mind : I liave got back my old pluck and hopefulness. 
I shall jump into steady work now, beginning to-morrow morning. 
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TO J. K. OSGOOD. 

Gotha, Geumaxy, 10, 1S74. 
wife^s lack of health and strength has delayed me a week 
longer, but now I trust that you will have everything b}" the 10 tb or 
15th of June. There is no one here whom I can get as a copyist, 
so the labor fails on her. The first and second acts, which I now 
send, bring iiearly all the characters upon the stage, and fjiirly 
start the plot ; the remaining three acts have much more action 
and passion. I shall he cmious to get your personal impression 
and T. B. A.^s of tlie quality of the Avork. 

Except my wife, the only human being wlio has seen the MS. 
is Boker. We came together in Italy a month ago. I can trust 
him Avholly, and, needing the critical judgment of at least one 
friend, I asked him to read it. He seemed to be especially struck 
by its dramatic character. I ’ll not give his views further, ex- 
cept to say that they were satisfactory to me. But he very nmcli 
doubts the expodienc}' of publishing anonymousl^y. He thinks, as 
you do, that a dramatic poem without the author’s name is not 
likely to make a sudden or strong impression on the public, — 
hence, that its success (in a business point ol: view) would be 
much more probable if my name were put upon the title-page. 
Now, inasmuch as the suggestion of anonymity came first from 
T. B. A., I am quite Avilling that you and he should decide the 
question after you have read the whole of the MS. I shall also 
Avrite to T. B. by this mail. 

I ’ll send with tlie final installment tAVo short poems, ^ wdiieh may 
he used as an additional “blind” if you decide to carry out the 
anonymous. It Avill he time enough by August or the beginning 
of September to set your traps, as you will hardly publish before 
October 1st. It seems to me the trade must improve from tliis 
time on, and that next fall will he a favorable season. 

Please acknowledge receipt of these two acts in a line or turn, 
]^Iy address Avili be Ootha for eight or ten weeks to come, as we 
stay here uniil ready to start for home. 

Wliile liasteinng to complete tlie work wliicli cle- 
tained Mm in Europe, Bayard Taylor received an 

1 The poems sent were three, A Zovet^s T^st^ My Prologue^ and 
hriel. 
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urgent request from Mr. Eekl to go to leekncl to re- 
port for the “ Tribune ” the celebration of the one 
thousandth anniversary of the first settlenuuit of the 
island. “To the few who have never known .any 
other Alma Mater than the New York ‘ Tribune,’ ” he 
wrote in his first letter describing the trip, “ her (or 
its) call is like that of the trumpet unto the war- 
horse.” He was very impatient to be at home again, 
and at first it seemed as if he should be compelled to 
abandon the excursion on account of the impossibility 
of bringing it withm the time which he could give, 
in justice to American engagements ah-eady made. 
But Mr. Cyrus Field was going and had chartered a 
steamer. This was an opportunity too good to de- 
cline, and Bayard Taylor joined other correspondents 
in sharing the use and expense of this conveyance. 

TO JEEVIS M“EHTEE. 

Gotha, 7 , 1874 . 

Tonrs of June 14t1i was a Mreleome surprise and a hearty cheer 
to ixiy soul, as all your letters are. I must write once, more, so 
that there shall be no gaps to be lilled up when we meet, but 
each will know' just about where the other stands. It seems to 
me that there is a sort of relationship between our fates, — per- 
haps because we lioth have high aims and have patiently endured 
unreeognition. Your experience in art during the last six months 
is much like mine in literature. In spite of hard times, iny copy- 
right accounts show an increase of nearly lifty per cent, in the 
sales of my books. Eeid writes that my Tribune letters arc 
more popular than any I have written for many years, and tliat 
the sneerers and eavilers are gi’ouing silent one by one, so I can 
fairly hope for a better reception for the works to come. More- 
over, having at last finished my Goethe-studies, I find that iny 
original conception of the 'plan of the biography was the true one, 
and the best scholars in Germany have only confirmed, not spe- 
cially instructed me. Between over-confidence and self-doubt 
there is a delicate line to walk, but I feel ns if I had found it, 
and as if each step were upon secure ground. 
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... I liave done many tilings wliieh have been not understood 
by my author friends, because they were inevitable preiiaratioiis 
for something higher. When I gave up the sensuous vein of po- 
etry, and grew tired to death of merely descriptive prose, I made 
some blunders, of course, hut they were in the light direction. 

Even has blamed what he called the metaphysical eleiueni ” 

(although it is really psychological) in some of my later works, 
not foreseeing that I should heat my way through it, and use the 
experience in the Masque ” and Lai*s.^' How often have the 

s said, “ Why don’t you write so-and-so, which you used to 

do so well ? — as if I could recall a lost inquilse, or silence a 
later one ! No ; if we carefully measure our strength we must, 
as a matter of natural development, steadily become capable of 
higher and longer flights, until the decay of force sets in. May 
the latter period he many years off for you and me ! 

By the time this reaches you I shall probably he in Iceland. 
(A secret. Say nothing until you see it announced in the “ Trib- 
une.”) Eeid wants me to report the Millennial Celebration j 
but I have been on the point of giving it up, until Saturday, 
when Smalley ttdegraphed to me from London that CJyrus Field 
had chartered a special steamer and offered me a berth in it. So 
I must go, — not very enthusiastically, hut I eaimot deny Ileid, 
who has been siicdi a helpful friend to me since Greeley’s death. 
I hope to be back in England by the middle of August, and home 
by the 1st of September. M. and L. will wait in Germany mean- 
time. 

I have just returned from Weimar and Leipzig, where I have 
met with great encouragement. I found Baron von Gleiehen 
hard at work, and developing finely. Ho has a large picture, 
six by four feet, — hunter and deer in a bro^vn November copse, 
— ■ which is capital. He gave me his mother’s copy of the life of 
^er mother, Schiller’s wife. The older Goethe at last opened all 
Goethe’s rooms for me, and the Grand-Duke invited me to din- 
ner or tea almost every day. Everybody seemed willing and 
anxious to be of assistance in my researches, and I came away 
feeling really richly fitted out for the biogr<aphy. In Leipzig I 
went thi'oiigh eighteen folio scrap-books of newspaper articles 
eoiicerniiig Goetlie, and this saves me some months of time. I 
have made a list of one hundred and seventy-five works to be 
consulted, — in short, am ready, when I reach home and have 
earned enough to keep the pot boiling for six months, to break 
ground and push bravely forward with the MS. of the work. I Ve 
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written a few short poems, but (Wfc mean to pu])Iisli tlieiii iin- 
mediately. Moreover, I’ve accepted an iuvitalion to ]av.siae at 
a national convention ot* tlie A K E fraternity, sLinlents norlh and 
soiitli, at the University of Yirginia, in October. After that be- 
gins the lectoing campaigii for three inoiitlis. 

I feel like a fallow field waiting for plough and drill, — and tins 
in spite of a great deal of desultory work. Of course lb a in 
capital spirits. Give me the least hit of appreciation, and the 
embers break into a fresh blaze at once. Let us only live twenty 
years longer, and we shall all see our best days ! We must have 
a closer, yet a freer intercourse of all artists j the time is ripe 
for it. ■ . . . 

TO J. R. OSGOOD. 

Lo2?don, Julu 10, 1874. 

Your brief line of June 26tb, saying you bad all the copy, 
reached Gotha just before I left there ; but I fear that I may not 
get the more important facts of impression, decision, etc., from 
both you and T. B. A. for a month to come. I leave on Bunday 
for a trip to Iceland in a private steamer, with Cyrus Ficdd, Tom 
Appleton, Dr. Hayes, Murat Halstead, and one of Ghidstono’s 
sons. (Keep this secret for a week or two.) shall bo back 
in about a month, after which I shall sail with family immedi- 
ately for home, expecting, D. V., to reach Xew York during the 
first September week. I want to read at least plate-proofs be- 
fore publication, and there will be time. But there can be no 
further conference about the manner of publication ; hcnco the 
failure to receive any advice or judgment from you (inevitable, 
it seems) before I start for Iceland is a considerable disap])oint- 
ment to me. I can only say, decide upon the courses that seems 
best to you after reading the MS., and go ahead, in God’s name ! 
Take the beginning of the season, if you can, for I sus]:)ect that 
the business success of the volume, if it come at all, will conic 
after a certain class has read it and begun to talk about it. 

The decision of bis publisher and friend was ad- 
verse to the anonymous publication of “ The Prophet,” 
and his own desire for it had grown somewhat feebler. 
The writing of three poems which were to be in dis- 
guise of his own style cooled Ms ardor. He could 
write parodies with singular ease, but to write genuine 
poetry which was not in imitation, and into which he 
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did not put liis whole soul, was contrary to all liis in- 
stincts and reason. The game was not worth the 
candle. Besides, he was exhilarated by signs of a 
stronger faith in Mm on the part of the public, and 
he was in no -mood to play a game. He was more 
eager to move forward in his own chosen way. He 
was not disappointed, therefore, at the conclusion of 
his scheme. 

He left Aberdeen eTuly 22d, and was back in Edin- 
burgh August 14tli. While absent, and after his re- 
turn to England, he wrote a dozen letters to the Trib- 
une and had the pleasure besides of contributing to 
the festivities at liejkiavik a poem, America to Ice- 
land,’^ which was translated into Icelandic. He re- 
turned the compliment by translating into English, an 
Icelandic poem of address to the king of Denmark, 
written by Mr. Magnnsson. On the 20tli of August 
he rejoined his family in Gotha ; on the 26tli they 
sailed from Hamburg, and on the 9th of September 
landed in New York. 

TO WHITELAW REID. 

Londox, Atiffiist 18, 1874. 

Smalley can testify to the inmiense relief I experienced on 
mailing my last letter to you last evening. The work is finislied, 
and it will be well or ill done ; I ’ve done my best, under the cir- 
ciinistances, and can do no more, 

Putnams have written to me about making a yolume out of 
the Egyptian letters, etc., and Halstead insists that they were so 
popular that a volume entitled “ Egypt and Iceland ” would have 
a large sale. What do you think ? I shall write to young Put- 
nam to-day to see you about it, since, if decided upon, the let- 
ters ought not to appear in any of the Tribune ’’ special 
sheets. If I can make a few hundred dollars that way this fail, 
so much the better. 

And now, good-by from Europe for the last time ! I only 
too glad that I can wiute it. 

16 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

IJf THE HARNESS AGAIN. 

1874-1876. 

’T is not for idle ea.se we pray» 

But freedom fur our task diviuo. 

Jmplora Face. 

When Bayard Taylor returned to America in tlie 
fall of 1874, he was full of a new hope. Two days 
after he landed, ^‘The Prophet” was published, lie 
went directly with his family to Cedarcroft, and was a 
guest in his own house. Immediately letters poured 
in upon him with invitations to lecture. It was like 
old times. He set about preparing at once for the 
press his ’volume, ‘‘Egjq)t and Iceland,” which was 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons in October, and lie 
w;rote a new lecture on ‘^Ancient Egypt.” There were 
abundant signs of an increase in his popularity. His 
letters to the Tril)une ” during his absence had been 
of a character to add siibstantially to his reputation, 
and the Tribune ” itself had given him an honorable 
prominence in its record of literature and news. 

He had need of all this encouragement, for he knew 
well what labor lay before him, and how distant w^as 
yet the fulfillment of his dream of freedom from care 
and leisure for the highest work. He had brought 
with him a library of books to aid him in his Goethe 
and Schiller biography ; he had rich stores of material 
in his capacious memory, and he was eager to begin 
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tlie work wliieli opened before Mm. so finely. Poetic 
selieines also were ptisliiiig* tlieir way forward in liis 
mind. But all must be postponed until lie could pro- 
vide tlie means of living. He used a little of liis new 
material in a series of papers, Autumn Days in 
Weimar/’ wliieli lie now began for tlie Atlantic/’ ^ 
but bis principal resource for tlio winter was lecturing, 
wliieli seemed to have revived not only for bim but for 
lecturers at large. He was vigorous and liopefiiL He 
knew bis own mind. Life stretched out before him 
with fair prospects, and tbrougli the bard woidc, the 
drudgery wbicb awaited him, be saw those iiioimts of 
poetry wliieli made all toil but a light affliction for the 
moment. 

TO T. B. ALURICH. 

Kexnett Squake, Pa., Se2')femher 1C), 1874. 

Tliaiiks for your TmcliaiigccI voice of welcome ! M., L., and I 
return as niueh love as you can possibly send us. 

The Iceland trip, by postponing my return home for a whole 
month, overwhelms me with work. The copy for the book 

Egypt aiid Iceland is finished to-day, and I have as iiiueh 
more work as I can do for a month, when I begin leetiuiiig. I 
must go back to my old ‘^stand-by,” thanidul for the shekels it 
will assure me. I want to secure a year's expenses in advance, 
and then go to work on the Goethe. I may pass through Bos- 
ton about October 5th or Gth on my way to or from my Erst 
lecture in Kew Hampshire, — otherwise I shall hardly get 
there before next January. I go West the end of October, and 
return about Christmas, after which we settle in Hew York for 
good. 

It 's a good sign to me that you Ve read the ‘‘ Prophet again, 
and I bn eager to know what impression it makes on yon. If 
you tJiink your warning in regard to the new critics will alarm 
me, you 're mistaken. I 'm preciously indiEerent to all criticism 

that is not sound and intelligent. Let the multiply. Even 

this year's harvest has its Colorado bugs. As for poetry, I shall 

3- Since republislied in Essays and Notes^ together with a later paper, 

Weimar in June.’® 
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go on writing it, wlietlier tlio public reads or not ; yea, T sluill 
write it and pubiisli it, tlumgb I slnadd be iorcetl to pay ail ex- 
penses aiid give away the voluwies 1 Smile, pity, euiidcinii, 
but believe 1 

. . . We come back qiute penniless, but never jollier. I get 
invitations to lecture every day, and have only a little gap to 
bridge over before I earn instead of merely spending. 

TO JERVIS IM^ENTEE, 

KE:<NF/rr Squaiie, Pa., SeplemOa' 17, 1874. 

After escaping* from a fearful West-rludia Inirricane, which 
met us off Kova Scotia, we landed on the afternoon of the Otii, 
and reached here on the 11th. Your most cheerful and inspir- 
iting letter missed me in London, and only overtook me here ; 
and I should have written on reading but for the mountain of 
work waiting for me. Since my arrival I have prepared all the 
copy for a book on Egypt and Iceland,'^ and begun to read the 
proofs- Now I must write a lecture, an oration, and an article 
for the Atlantic,’’ all by October 4th, at whii*h time I begin 
to lecture, and expect to keep it up all wilder. Hav ing three 
different works out this fall, the Egypt,” etc., the “ Prophet,” 
and my History of Germany,” I can afford to drop the pen for 
six months and go to earning money, until I have a year’s ex- 
penses in advance, when I shall sit down to my life of Goethe. 
I never said a word about the Prophet” to you because Os- 
good first meant to publish it anonymously, and only gave up 
the plan at the last moment, — but it is my most ambitions, ec^r- 
tainly my strongest poem. There are so many ty}K>gra[)hieal 
errors that I ’in waiting to have them corrected before I send 
you a copy. 

M. will hardly go to New York before Christmas, and I sup- 
pose you ’ll not go much before ; but I have a mighty longing* 
to see your Michelangelie beard again. We ’re a family party 
here at Cedareroft, — the old folks, my sister A., linsband, and 
two children, sister E. and two children, and we three, and a 
Erench governess. M. and I arc visitors, practically, having 
nothing to do with housekeeping, and it ’s a great comfort. I 
was quite used up by the hardships of my Icelandic trip, and 
have not really been rested since ; but I feel full of fresh 
energy and hope, and trust that I shall come out all right. 
Eeid has been exceedingly good and kind, and the Iceland let- 
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ters seem to be popular all over tlie coimtry. The invitations 
to loetiiro eoiue in as they used to do in my old shallow dayss, raid 
this time 1 slndl nut slight iiie aid they bring. 

TO E. C. STEDMAN. 

Kkn 2 ^ktt Square, Smiday, Bepiemher 20, 1874. 

, Our position is Just this : I mean to keep Cedarcroft (imtil 
there is a good ehaiice of selling) as a home for niy parents, 
my sister A. and famih’-, etc, ; but not to lease it again and risk 
such losses and abuse of property as I had to endure wiiilo in 
Europe. “ Our purpose holds ” to move to New York as soon 
as convenient. We need not do so before the end of the year, 
and I shall have no funds for the migration and new settlement 
before the middle of November. 

Don’t rashly suspect me of over-haste in my work. You know 
my habit of mentally considering and arranging for months in 
advance of writing. So it is now, and the speech will not be 
over half an hour long, nor the lecture more than an hour and a 
ipiarter. I have already a fair prospect of eighty lecture en- 
gagements, which will lift me out of this vale of penury, and 
seat me on the modest height of “ easy circumstances.” 

None of tlie signs of recognition wliicli Bayard Tay- 
lor received on his return to America touched him so 
nearly as the spontaneous, unaffected welcome which 
his old friends and neighbors gave him. They invited 
him 'to a picnic on October 12th, at Mt. .Cuba, a 
lovely spot at the end of the Hockessin Valley, a few 
miles from Kennett Square, and the scene of the Amer- 
ican incidents in Lars.” The pretty pavilion was 
decorated with autumn leaves and flowers and with 
verses from the poet's works ; words of welcome were 
spoken and poems read, and Bayard Taylor, respoiid- 
'ing to the gTeeting, spoke as one would speak to a 
familiar friend, freely disclosing Ms deeper purpoKses, 
The measure of such an occasion is in its power to 
break down conventionalities, and when he rehearsed 
his career and declared his hopes, he was bearing 
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witness to tlie geiniiiie kindliness with wliicli those 
who knew him most familiarly regarded hinu 

“ I am glad/’ he said, it is not a mere formal oc- 
casion, blit such as forms really a close, conlideiitial 
circle, where things said are said to friends only, and 
not to the great world, listening at the window. I 
wdll so si)eak, as a friend to his friends, face to face. 
The most grateful feature of the occasion is its recog- 
nition of what I feel to be my best work. This honor 
has not come to me too late; it ought not to ha\"e 
come sooner. It is only in the character of my later 
works that I feel I have earned it. It is thirty years 
ago since I first left home for Europe, and in three 
months I shall he fifty. This is the turning-point of 
my life. While the springs of nature, I feel, are still 
frewsh, and the enthusiasm of youth has not died out, 
still at this period one can look back and consider im- 
partially his career. Ten years ago I saw that the 
work I had then done had no permanent value, and 
did not express what I felt w^ere my full pmvers as an 
author. My books of travel had had a popularity that 
deceived many of my friends, but I knew that tliey 
could not hold an enduring position in literature. A 
traveler’s observations and descriptions stand only un- 
til some later traveler sees more intelligently, or dis- 
covers more, or describes more agreeably. I therefore 
resolved now to make good my lost time, for jny trav- 
els had never been a part of the purpose of my life, 
I had undertaken them only to aid in my education 
in the arts, poetry, and the higher forms of literary 
work. Now such a decision to change the character 
of my efforts was like changing front in battle, a ma- 
ncBuvre, as you know, always full of peril. In the 
new endeavors, however, I have been fortunately kept 
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in good licart anti encouragement. . . . Tliis welcome 
of to-day here in the scene of my poem, so sponta- 
neous and from iny old friends, has a sanctity to me 
beyond any ordinary meeting, and I would be totally 
iiiiwortliy of it if I permitted myself to receiTC it in 
any vain spirit of exultation. I cannot believe I have 
done enough to deserve it, though in a life largely of 
aspiration and effort one cannot fairly estimate what 
the degree of accomplishment is ; but for whatever I 
have earned of your cordial greeting, the praise from 
me must be due to the goodness of God. I will still 
work ; I feel myself capable of accomplishment equal 
to anything yet done, if my life be spared ; and let 
mo promise to you that from now I will strive still to 
do a better, truer, and higher work.” 

It was with real emotion that he began these words, 
and the reuieml)rance of the whole scene filled him 
with tenderness whenever he recurred to it. The 
open air, the sweet landscape, the grasp of the hand, 
all gave to the occasion a poetic fitness and beauty 
which served as a happy omen to him in this new day 
of work and aspiration. A few days after he gave an 
address before the Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity 
at the University of Virginia. 


TO WHITELAW REID. 

Cei^arcroft, Mo7u}ai}^ Octohci' 12 , 1874 . 

Tlie -vvelcoiiie on Saturday was the crowning glory of my life. 
It was pure, beautiful, perfect. All old friends and neighbors, 
iiiiudrcds, came from far and near, the pavilion was splendid 
with flowers and autumn leaves, passages from my poems were 
framed in ivy, and the German and. American flags were inter- 
twined. The speeches, songs, and poems quite overwhelmed me. 
It seemed that all I once thought best and supposed to be fhr- 
gotten was revived; that all the recognition I craved in vain 
was poured upon mo at once. For three hours I had to keep 
myself, by desperate force of will, from crying like a baby. 
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You will see some report of the welcome in the 

Commercial.’^ I asketi to liave a copy sent to yon ptM'suoally, 
because during tlie past two years you have clone nion; than any 
other friend to bring about this happy reaction, '.rherefore takci 
your full share of what I say in the poem I inclose. I sliould 
like to have it in the Trihime,” because it will thus be i‘ea,cl 
soonest and by all wdio were there. My own reply was im- 
promptu, broken, and insufficient, but it was impossible, midor 
the chcumstances, to do better. It was hard enough to say any- 
thing. 

TO JAMES T. FIELDS. 

Cedarcroft, Iveni5ETT Squari-3, Fa., Ocioher 17, 1874. 

Your MS. in the envelope was the most welcome I have seen 
for a long while. I don’t know how many times, during my ab- 
sence, I have meant to write to you. Over and over again I have 
wanted to congratulate you on becoming a new force ^ among 
us ; to discuss eominon aims and common interests ; to keep 
fresh the intercourse of old days ; to thank you for constant en- 
couragement, and ask your pardon for impatience with a literary 
judgment which, I now see, was generally in the right ; in short, 
though driven to silence by the pressure of hard and earnest 
work, I have felt a constant longing to talk with, and confer 
with, and cheer (if I could) and be cheered by you (a cer- 
tainty) ! 

The other day in Boston T meant surely to see you. But after 
I had talked business with Osgood, and waited for Howells, — 
who did idt come after all, ' — it was time to rush away to i^rov- 
idenee fur my lecture there. I ’m down for a lecture in Boston 
January 11th, my fiftieth birthday, wMcIi I ought to have at 
home, hut the crowd of engagements does n’t leave me even that. 
I ’m afraid you will not he there either, for I hear of your many 
engagements all over the country. But let ns try to meet as 
soon as we may. No new friends wear like the old, and you are 
the first, outside of my home, who is still in the world. 

It is a spite of fate that you are to lecture in West Chester 
on the 9th of November, when I shall he in the W est, and M. 
and L. already migznted from Cedarcroft to New York. I had 
my time given away before I heard of your coming, or I wendd 
have kept a gap for your sake, and each with his audience of one 

1 Mr. Fields, after retiring from basiaess, had devoted much time to lec- 
turing. 
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or tliG eoiviplenjciitai two, would nofe liavo missed the multitii- 
diiiotis lisicaiia*. 

I’ve just returned Iroin the Uiiiversitj of Virghik, where the 
young Southerners have given me a fresh satisfaction hy takii)g 
to their hearts the \vords I w»as impelled to say to them. To-day 
I go to West Chester, and a score of letters are to ho answered 
hefore I start ; here must be the end, with most niisaid. 

Baj^nxl Taylor began bis lecturing tour October 
20tli, and continued it with occasional intermissions 
until tbe middle of April. His family removed to 
New York early in November, and now transferred to 
that city tlieir boiiseliold goods, for it was Bayard 
Taylor’s purpose to make his permanent home there. 
He left his parents in occupation of Cedarcroft and 
the place continued to be the family place, but was no 
longer kept up as an establishment upon the old basis. 
The lecturing brought with it its accustomed priva- 
tions and discomforts, but he accepted these as a nec- 
essary concomitant, made as little of them as possible, 
and, in his jealousy at the expenditure of time required 
by the business, was wont to turn to account not only 
the days which he was able to spend now and then 
with his family, but the chance hours whicli came as 
lie went hither and thither. He took up thus the 
study of Greek, eager to repair the loss of early years, 
and also because he had already formed the plan of a 
new drama which was closely allied in his mind with 
Greek art, and the spirit of Greek culture. “ The 
Propliet ” had hrouglit him some pleasant letters from 
friends ; it had received some kindly criticism, but it 
was misinterpreted in many quarters; the historical 
movement with which it was inwoven misled those who 
looked no farther than the outside. The author him- 
self felt that it was in some sense' a study for higher 
dramatic work. ■ 
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TO PAUL H. nxVYNE. 

Majjkato, SIiNNEBivrA, Novemhev 20, 1S74. 

. . , The critics are luistiikcn in supposing tliat niy design was 
to represent a phase of Mormon history. The origiiuil coac(‘ptioii 
was totally imeomiected with any actual events ; the features 
which suggest the Mormons were added long afterwards. ... It 
is the most steady, conscientioasly elaborated, and luiintcrrupicdly 
carried out work of my life. The main lesson of the drama — 
the (tome) most tragic clement in it— has not yet been per- 
ceived by any critic. The London Athemeum ’’ alone lias seen 
that the work may have many inteipretations. I am quite aware 
that it is not of the fashion of our day, and I am hardly disap- 
pointed — certainly in no wise annoyed — that what is best in it 
kis been so far ignored. I wrote it for myself, first of all, and 
without the least reference to its possible aece]>tatio3i by others. 
Still, I consider that tlie “ Mas<pie of the Gods ’’ is on a much 
higher plane. But if I live, I have more and better work to do. 
“ Tlie Prophet ’’ now belongs to my past, and will not trouble my 
thoughts any more. I have no time to look back on completed 
work while so much is waiting its final fashion in my mind. 

Later in the season the persistent inisiiii(IersStainling 
of The Prophet ’’ drew from him a more public de- 
fense of his motive, which he addressed to a German 
paper, very likely because however he might hope to 
receive from his own countrymen, in the wide range of 
critical judgment, an average recognition, he was uii- 
wiiling that his German friends, dependent on fewer 
means of information, should be led into a false con- 
ception of his poetic work. 

Kew York, May 3, 1875. 

To THE Editor of .the Hew-Yorkee Staatszeitung ; ” — 

Sir^ — To-day I have read for the first time your review of my 
dramatic poem, ‘^The FropheV’ which was published some 
weeks ago in the “ Staatszeitung.” While I think that an au- 
thor should never reply to a!|y distinctively literary criticism, it 
seems to me time to correct a misapprehension of the design of 
tiiy work which reappears , Ih evei^ review of it, I have thus 
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fiir forborne to siuiko any such correction, in tlio fruitless liopc 
that at least tnie critic iiii<;‘lit truly iuterpret luy desi^'u. 

The Prophet ” does not rejiroseiit fclio early bistojy of the 
Moriuoiis, Jiud ihivid Starr Ls as far as possible from being Joe 
Sniiiiu The luaii who most nearly stands for his prototype in 
real life was the Her. Edward Irviiig, the foxinder of a sect 
which still exists in Scotland and Germany. Irving taxight the 
continued bestowal of miraculous powers upon devout Christians, 
as they were given by Paul to the members of the churches he 
founded. In David Starr^s ease the unquestioning accej^tanee of 
a doctrine wiiich was formerly moi*o gcneiwlly preached than 
now — that the Bible is not only divine, but that every word in 
it was written from the direct dictation of the Holy Spirit — is 
the power which impels him : this is the fate 'which makes the 
tragedy of his life inevitable. The crashing down of a rock in 
the first act is an incident related of the so-eailcd Prophet 
Mathias. The emigration to the West and the manner of 
David’s death are the only features that coincide with the story 
of the Mormons. The poexn, first conceived upwards of eight 
years ago, w’as worked oiifc in niy mind without reference to that 
or any other sect ; I designed only to represent phases of spirit- 
ual development and their external results, wdiich are hardly 
possible in any other country than ours. For the same reason 
the tragic clement in the poem is placed chiefly in its moral and 
spiritual aspects, rather than in the action. It would simply ho 
an absurdity to attempt its representation upon the stage. 

I do not complain of the misconceptions to which I have al- 
luded. They arc such as any author must expect to encounter 
now and then, even from the most honest and impartial critics. 
With regard to the general charge that the events suggested are 
too recent, and the language too realistic, these are faults which 
will disappear in time, if the poem has aiiy vitality ; if it should 
have none, they become of no consequence. I only ask that the 
reader may be made acquainted also with the author’s intention. 

Very respectfully, Bayard Taylob. 

Popularity brings with it bnrdens as well as pleas- 
ures, and Bayard Taylor found himself at this time so 
far a public character that h6 was hard driven to it to 
secure the quiet and seclusion which he needed for Ms 
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work« His coiTesponclence became large; bis time 
was broken in upon by people wbo ivere more coii- 
ceriied to satisfy tlieir curiosity or secure some aitl, 
than to be of sernce to tlie man wdioin they took pos- 
session of. All sorts of applications were made to 
bim, and it wars not easy for bim to deny any one. 
Worthier claims also began to be made upon iiis ser- 
vice. 

TO HIS MOTHEE. 

Kew Yoek, Fdmiarij 7, 3875, 

. . . There was a strong e:ffort made by prominent men at 
Wasliington (incduding two members of tlie Cabinet) to have mo 
appointed Minister to Eiissia, I didn’t know aiiytiiing about it 
until all was oTer, but I could not have accepted the place in any 
ease. I was told last night that the same friends are determined 
that I shall have an appointment two or three years hence. 

A stranger, wbo had read “Autumn Days in Woi- 
* mar,” was moved to write Bayard Ta}dor his t^onciir- 
rence in the views there expressed regarding the read- 
ing of blank verse. He sent him an article in wdiicb 
lie had taken the same position, and drew from Bayard 
Taylor a letter in reply : — 

TO E. HAKIX BEOWI?, 

SI West Sixty-Fikst Stkeet, New YokKj MnrchV^^ 1875, 

Your letter ’was mislaid during my absence from home, and 
my reply is thus greatly delayed. I have read witJi groat inter- 
est and satisfaction the article you forwarded. You take the 
true ground, — the only true gi’ound. We have not, in this 
country (so far as my experience goes), an actor, an elocutionist, 
or a piddle speaker, who reads English blank verse correctly. 
And the method of teaching in our schools is not only false, but 
barbaric. 

I may hereafter have more to say, or to write, upon this 
subject, for it is by no means unimportant. The absence of a 
rhythmic ear among us is something astonishing. I think it ac- 
counts for much bad taste as web as bad poetry. I have only 
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tiino to add tliat I hope you will continue to preaeh the doctrine 
wluniever you iiave a chauecj and thus oblige all poets, living or 

■'..dead, '■ ■ ■ 

. Af ter tlie .close of tlie lecture season, Bayard Taylor 
turned to work wliidi was pressing upon liiiiL He pre- 
pared his later ])oems for ] ml dictation in a volume, as 
well as revised liis Faust for a cheaper edition, and 
wrote a lecture on Eichtei*, to be delivered with his 
former ones at Coi.*n<3lL lie went to Ithaca May lOtli 
for ten days, and in tlie middle of June to Boston, to 
write for the ^‘Tribune” an account of the Bunker 
Hill CentenniaL 

TO PAUL H. HAYKE. 

31 West Sixty-Fiiist Street, June 28 , 1875 . 

You must have all possible charity for me. I have been over- 
whelmed by a multitude of private business matters, in addition 
to the necessity of giving a course of lectures at Cornell Univer- 
sity, describing tlie Bunker Hill Centennial for the “Tribune,’’ 
and spending a week at Cedareroft, — my place in Pennsjdvauia. 
During this same period, I have revised my “Faust” for a 
cheap popular edition in tlie fall, and have collected the scattered 
lyrics of the last thirteen years for a new volume. All this, with 
a new poem pressing powerfully upon my brain, and absolutely 
forcing me to give it such fragments of days and nights as I could 
snatch from necessary duties, will account to you (I trust) for 
my few and brief letters. Your volume only reached me a fort- 
night ago, since when I have been absent from the city. So I 
barely had time to look through it, note what was new and what 
known to me, and get a general impression of its eliaracter. I 
saw, at least, that your poems do not lose, but gain, by being col- 
haded. The same delicately refined stamp is upon all, so each 
one throws side-gleams upon its neighbors. But I mean to take 
the volume with me to the Massachusetts sea-coast, whither we 
go in two days, and 'whei’e, for the first thne^ in three years, I 
hope to Iiave a little rest. I don’t believe you in the South know 
what active, working lives we lead here. I am sometimes in- 
clined to complain, — to long fora quiet nook in the shores of 
Cos, — but then again it is an advantage to have your muscle 
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always in traming’, and to feel tkit the ecaiiing’ lahov eaiinoi. iu- 
tiiaidate you. ^Vcli, none of us get just tlic lire we wish hu' I 

Bayard Taylor spent the month of eTuly v/ith liis 
family at the sea-slioro m Massacliusctts^ and for oim*/0 
gave himself up to the luxury of idleness. Only when 
the month was gone did he redeem a i>romise which 
he had made, and send to the ‘‘ Tribune ” the first of a 
series of Alongshore Letters,’^ which lie coiitiniied as 
he went to Manchester to visit Mr. Fields, and then to 
Mew Crmiswicka He returned to New York toward 
tlie end of August, ami went to Cedareroft, where he 
was busily engaged for three days on liis Ode for the 
presentation by the Goethe Club of a bust of Goethe 
to be erected in Central Park. lie finished it so near 
the occasion, that when he came to recite it on the 
day, August 28th, it was with the glow of composition 
still upon liis mind. His vacation brought liini again * 
among valued friends. 

TO H. W. LOXGFPXLOW, 

Bostox, Aufjmt r», 1875. 

... I am full of renewed hope and courage this evening, after 
your cordial words. As you can well understand, there are few to 
whom I could show tlie poem Prince Deukaliou ^’]j — per- 
haps, who would be interested in the leading conception. I liave 
written, thus far, as much from instinct as from purpose ; but I 
trust the former even more than the latter, and you have given 
me fresh seif-contideiice, — not, I trust, self-exaltation. But, as I 
tried to say, I have never yet met you without receiving some 
clear, strong, generous encouragement, which confirine<l me in 
my best poetical aims. At the best, we all stand much alone, 
and there is great strengtli in one feeling the support of aiuitlier. 

It was at this time also that he made the aec|ttaiii't- 
aace of that line spirit, Sidney Lanier, then struggling, 
as he was always to struggle, with adversity, ' A word 
,of pi^aise from Bayard Tayler.had brought a grateful 
letter from Lanier. 
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TO SIBJSrEY LAKIBK. ■' 

Boston, A-iigust 17, 1875, 

;■ » > I write iiiimedly, finding niiicfi correspondence, awaiting 
so can o,nly repeat how iniich joy the evidence, of a new, 
true poet always gives me,— - such a poet as I believe you to he. 
1 ;uu heartily glad to welcome you to the fellowship of authors, 
so far iLS I may dare to represent it ; but, knowing the others, I 
venture to speak in their names also. When we meet, I hope to 
be able to shov/ you, more satisfactorily than by these written 
words, the genuineness of the interest which each author always 
feels ill all others ; and perhaps I may be also able to extend 
your own acquaintance among those whom you have a right to 
kn#w. • . . 

TO GEOBGE H. YEWELL. 

New Youk, August 31, 1875. 

• Your iettei", which reached me this afternoon, is at once a de- 
light and a reproach. I have not forgotten that you wrote to me 
mure than a year ago, while I was in Iceland ; and that I have 
not written to yon since. My wife can testify, how often, during 
the past year, I have said : “ I must write to George Ye well ! 
— and how often she lias asked me, ^‘Have you not written 
yet ? The difficulty with ail authors is that the act of writing 
is, in one sense, a repetition of their particular form of labor. 
Suppose you painted your correspondence, — would you not often 
drop brush and colors, and let the absent friend wait a little 
longer ? This is all the explanation I can give for my silence : 
I have been steadily at work, and have passed through such 
periods of fatigue that I could only rest by keeping away wholly 
from pen and paper. 

I must give you, first, our private history. In ten clays it will 
he a year siuee we landed on American soil. I found a great do- 
niand for my lectures, — greater, in fact, than ever before in my 
experience, — and it seemed like a special good fortune, in my 
condition of debt and suspended income. So I accepted all in- 
vitations, started on the work in tliree weeks after landing, and 
kept it up until the end of April, — full six months, during which 
I lectured one hundred and thirty times, and traveled about 
fifteen thousand miles. The winter WcOS the severest known on 
this continent since 1741,80 you may judge what I “underwent 
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and ovcreaiTicn’’ True, I cdeared $11,000 in tlie 
$1,000 of old dcLts, and uiiulc luyHcif easy for ayrar Lo (/(sine, — 
Imfc it was a task wliieli tested ray physieui powtu*. 1 was forei'd 
to take a suniraer iudiday by tlie sea, near Newpod, affer whieh 
ray wife and I went to Now Ilrunswiek (the Ikitish Trovinee) to 
leaTO L. with an old friend of hors, and then returned to (.Vdar- 
eroft for a inoiith. I have come haok to New York, to thdiver 
an Ode on the l:^0ih birthday of Goethe, -—last Sniurduy, — mid 
am waiting Iiere for L/s return, to take her with me to Codar- 
eroft. As a raatter of some possible interest, 1 inclose the Ode. 
Bryant gave the oration ; the bronze bust of the ptiet is ineaut 
for Central Bark. I have also a new volume of ptxnus ready for 
publication ; I mean to send you a copy, as it includes- the lui- 
plora Face ” which you so thoroughly understood. Besides ti^iis 
main labor, I have done many smaller things : an oration at the 
University of Virginia, a course of lectures at Cornell, summer 
letters for the “ Tribune,’^ etc., and have revised the translation 
of Faust’’ for a cheap popular edition. The biography of 
Goethe has not advanced much, of course ; but I bave written 
part of a new and important poem (ibis is all I can say about 
it !) and made other plans of future work. Now, how do you 
suppose I could break away from this activity and go back to 
Europe ? The rumor you mention is not only false, Imt absurd ; 
my place, my work, my duty, are liere ! I do not ov]><x*t to 
leave America for some years ; I certainly do not want to <ln so. 
I was met, last fall, ])y an appreciation which f had never ex- 
pected to get, in this life ; there is a broad field waiting for earn- 
est workers, and I mean to do my sbare, Altiiough so harried 
and driven by necessary litbor, I never was more liopcful and 
confident. There is — I tell you again, dear old friend — a sure 
reward for all honest work. Take wliat cheer you can ord of 
my experience, for you have as much right to your reward as I 
to mine. 

, . ,We make our home in New York now, as I Iiave given 
n2> Cedarcroft to my sister and Swiss luother-indaw and my 
parents. I shall have to lecture for a part of the coming season, 
in order to get funds in advance ; but I have also a prospect of 
steady work in New York, -with sufficient margin for ray own 
literary plans. On the whole I take my life gratefully and Joy- 
ously ; it might be better, but it could so easily be worse ! 

I wish, more than ever, that you had gone to Egypt with us, — 
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especially since you don’t go beyond Cairo. I could iiavo lived 

first poetiii experience oyer ngfiisif in voiir company. 

Aly fiiitliful dragoman’s name is xVclmiet-cs-Saidi (pronoiinee 
like Italian), and yon can easily find liim. Mention my name, 
ask liini to sliow you my .pliotograpii, and j-'ou will be all right 
witli him. If you go to the Hotel du Ml, mention my name to 
Herr Friedmann, the landlord. ' Get Achmet to help you to Sa- 
racenic interiors. Take a run up the Nile, by rail, as far as Sioiit, 
and — if you possibly can — go to Medeenet-ci-Fyoom, where you 
will find unpainted pictiiresp pnrely Oriental. 

I hn heartily glad that you will be so well represented at the 
Ceiiteniiial. Why should n’t you come over to it ? Our country 
is still worth something, in spite of all you may hear against it ; 
and I can’t reconcile myself to seeing so many good artists ex- 
patriating themselves. But it ’s at least pleasant to find that 
you are couifortahlc and secure of the near future. 

. . . By the Wxuy, the article in “ Frazer’s J^fagaziiie ” was not 
mine, some scamp, so far as I can learn, took my name ! I ’m 
relieved to hear tliat the article is good, for I have never read it. 
My f. lie ml 3 here say, ‘‘ It is just your style!” — and I shrink 
from acquaintance with a style which might not impress me 
favorably I Would you like to see a man wiiom your friends 
pronounced to be your second self ? I‘ think not. You would 
certainly dislike the man. Tell my friends, for Heaven’s sake, 
that I never wrote, A Professor Extraordinary ” I ! 

Here I sit late at night, with a window opening on Central 
Park, and you are looking on the dusky Apennines, — it ’s ui- 
credible ! If you could bring the material features of your life 
over here, without benumbing our fresh atmo3i)here of deed and 
aspiration, how gladly \TOuld I accept it ! But w^e can’t have the 
two things together, so I forego the delight of the eye, the opnate 
of tlie nerves, the indolent delight in beauty, and take my burden 
as the Lord gave it. 

Give our love to Mrs. Gould, if slie still lives when this ar- 
rives. Tell her, from me, she must not attribute too much weight 
to anything I may have said against liome, wlien I felt too 
strongly the seduction of the grand old city, — that I shall never 
iiiid fault with a free Home, such as may spring partly from the 
seed she has sown. I am only jealous of that mighty Past which 
in Borne wiles so many of us to forget that we are of this ago 
and must do its work. But she has never forgotten- 
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I liave written deep into the night, yet have said little. Do 
wiite again before you leave for Egypt, and I will answer at 
once. My wife is not here, but I know liow rejoiced she will be 
to hear from you again, and I send her love with mine. 

TO SIDNEY LANIEB. 

Thursday afttrnoon^ Septemhm' 2 , 1875 . 

... I eaii^t teH you how rejoiced I am to find in you the gen- 
uine poetic nature, temperament, and morale. These are the 
necessary conditions of success (not in the lower popular mean- 
ing of the word), — of the possibility of slowly approaching 
one^s ideal, for we never can, or ought to, reach it. Ail I can 
say is, “ Be of good cheer ! ” . . . 

The form of the Oile agreed so well with the charac- 
ter of Bayard Taylor’s genius, and found now, espe- 
cially, so close an alliance with his poetic designs, that 
his friends were quick to recognize the singular value 
of his work in this direction. His comrades were the 
first to note this, and sent him the cheer which fortified 
him in his purpose. 

TO E. c. STEDMAN. 

Cedaucboft, September 1876. 

Yours of the 4th, after wanderiug from Mattapoisett to Bos- 
ton, reached me yesterday. You forgot that we left the for- 
mer place more than a month ago. I was in Xcw York all last 
week, but was told at the Century that you would not arrive un- 
til Saturday, so did not call at Lafayette Place. However, 
shall be back again in ten or twelve days. 

Yemr^impressions of the Ode give me great and lasting com- 
fort. You can easily guess the difficulties of the themes. I 
could not bring myself to attempt the work until five or six days 
before the anuiverssiry, and then went at it with such desperate 
resolution that I wrote it, as it now is, in two days. I recited, 
or rather yelled, it, to a restless, noisy audience of twelve thou- 
sand persons,' and left with dark misgivings of failure. 

Even now it falls short of my desire and intention ; but I am 
profoundly glad that something thereof has made itself manifest 
k the strophes, and is accepted by y<ai and other nearest-stand- 
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iiig friends and poets. I liope to do better tliingsini tlie future, 
and your generous words are to me as a strong additioiial plank 
tlirusfe luicler tbat bope. I am too old to be injured by warm, 
bearty recognition, and yet as full of fresh aspiration as fe\'er in 
lily youth. But we ^11 talk of these things when we meet. 
There arc many years of good work, I trust, awaiting both of us, 

I have had many echoes from the Ode already, but not one with 
as clear and certain a tone as yotirs. 

“ Home Pastorals, Ballads, and Lyrics ” was piil>- 
lished l)y J. E. Osgood & Co • in October, In the 
same season appeared also a new and revised edition 
of ‘‘Faust’’ in a style uniform with “Home Pastorals,” 
and thus more within the reach of the general public 
than it could be in the large octavo form, Bayard 
Taylor at this time had established himself in New 
York in quarters which he retained until he finally left 
America. The book received at once a cordial wel- 
come' from those whose welcome, was most grateful.' 
Dr. Holmes wrote, “ A thousand thanks for the new 
volume which I received yesterday. How often does it 
happen to yon to have read a gift book through befoi‘e 
you write to thank the giver? It does not happen to 
me very often, but this time I have read every word, 
and enjoyed myself very much in doing it. . . * I 
have not decided which of the poems I like best, but , I 
tell you some of the passages which most struck me ; 
the mullein passage:^ — ‘Yet, were it not,’ to the end 
of the page. 

Better it were to sleep with the owi, to house with the hornet. 
Truth as it shines in the sky, not truth as it smokes in them 
iaiiteriL 

These two lines ought to ‘ stick,’ as C* S. had it. 

3- Yet, wc;r(i it not for the poets, say, is tbe asphodel fairer *? 

Were not the nuilkin m dear, had Theocritus mng it, or Bion ? 

Yea, but they did not ; and we, whose faneyk tendcrest tendrils 

Shoot unsupported, and wither, for want of a Fast we can cling to, 
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“ I like the whole o£ the ‘ OH Pennsylvania Farmer,’ 
but one line of it went to my heart, — 

I ’d rather use my legs and hands than plague my brain with 

: tiiouglit ; . . 

and tie next poem^ ‘Napoleon at Gotlia,’ gave me a 
sensation, ‘ Penn Calvin ’ I liacl read iefore, and was 
very glad to read it again. It is full of meaning. 
Perliaps notliing in tie volume is better tian tie w^ay 
in wiieli yon revive Siakespeare’s ciaracters as tiey 
siow tiemselves in Broadway and Central Park. I 
must mention one more passage. It is tie last part 
of Section III. of tie Goetie Ode, beginning as far 
back as ‘ Wiat courtier/ etc.^ 

“ I iave read no poetry, or almost none, of late until 
your book, and I iave to tiank you not only for your 
kindness in sending me tie volume, but for tie gi*eat 
pleasure I iave iad in reading it.” 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW TO BAYARD TAYLOR. 

Cambridge, November 12, 1875. 

There shoiihl be twelve of them instead of three, — these 
beautiful Hoiiae Pastorals ’’ ! That is what I am saying to 
myself just after reading them this bright, poetic inorning. 

We, so starved in the Present, so wearj” of singing the Future, — 

What is to us, if, haply, a score of centuries later, 

Milk-weed inspires Patagonian tourists, and mulleins are classic ? 

2 W^hat courtier, stuffeil with smooth, accepted lore 
Of Song’s patrician line, 

But shrugged his velvet shoulders all the more 
And h<?ard, with bland indulgent face, 

As who bestows a grace, 

The homel}' phrase that Shakespeare made divine ? 

So, DOW, the dainty souls that crave 
Light stepping-stones across a shallow wave, 

Sliriiik from tiie deeps of Goethe’s soundless song! 

Ho, DOW', the w'eak, imperfect fire. 

That knows hut half of passion and desire 
Betrays itself, to do the Master wrong; — 

Turns, liazyJed by his white nncolored glow, 

And deems his sevenfold heat the wintry flash of snow ! 
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From time to tmie> as tie season and tlie spirit move jmu, I 
liope anti believe yon will fill up this admirable frame woi-k^ and 
eveiy month its own^ : 

December^ with its ChiistmaSj and remiaiscciiees of Pal- 
estine ; 

January, mtli its snows, changing your hills into spurs of the 
.Himalayas ; 

February, with its seclusion and books, a fruitful theme. 

And so on, till you have run through the whole round of tbc 
months. The three already written are so good, and the verse 
so sonorous and musical, that I long for more. The rest of the 
volume I have not jet finished. I read slowly. I was much 
pleased with Mr. Lanier. 

BAYAIiB TAYLOIi TO H. AV. tOXGFETXOW. 

142 East Eiouteentu Stueei’, 
New Youk, 14, 1875. 

Again your voice of cheer I And how wcdcome it is after the 
stupidities of several so-called -reviews, which I have just becni 
reading ! Two of them assert that my ‘‘ Pastorals ” resei:iibi.e 

Locksley Hall,’’ and a third says they suggest Tapper I ! 
Heally, miless one poet helps another in this country, where 
shall we get encouragement ? 

Last night at the Century Club, a man whose poetic instinct is 
marvelous for one not a poet said to me, ‘‘You should go on 
and write more of the ‘Pastorals,’ filling otit the design already 
indicated, by other pictures of life and nature.” Here was your 
thought again, and, to be frank, my own secret hope, waiting to 
be Justified by the verdict of a friend. I only ask for two or 
three to give some recognition of the character and aim of my 
poetic work. I shall go on, as leisure and inspiration allow, 
but I probably should not do so if no one had spoken the right 
words. 

Yon can imagine the interest with which I have read your 
“ Pandora.” The choruses are as fine as anything you have ever 
done, and I read them three times liefore laying down the book. 
Their rhythmical character is another point of resemblance to 
my drama, and I antici|>ate the cliarge of imitatiem from the 
same refined and intelligent reviewers when I come to publish. 
However, I shall not let that trouble me since you know the 
truth. 
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I am very glad yon like Lanier* He seems to mo a gemiine 
poetic nature. I sliould •' not otlierwlse iiave taken tlie liberty of 
giving iiiiii a letter to you, knowing kow miicli of your time is 
claimed by strangers. 

TO J. B. PHILLIPS. 

^ - KewTokk, Kove?}iher 2C)t 1875. 

I bn glad you ’re oecxipying yourself again with poetry ; there ’s 
no intellectiiai delight equal to it. . . I have been exceedingly 
busy of late, M. having been quite .ill, and much accuiniilated 
m>rk on iny hands. I have to do a great amount of needless cor- 
respondence, absurd applications, answers to questions, and the 
Lord knows what all. Then I am personally assailed to make 
speeches, wTite occasional poems, etc., all which I refuse, but the 
visits and the explanations take time. 

There were some requests, however, which he could 
not lightly refuse. The United States Centennial 
Commission was in full blast, arranging for the, great 
exhibition and celebration at Philadelphia the coming 
summer. General Hawley, the President of the Com- 
mission, gave Bayard Taylor the choice of writing the 
Hymn or the Cantata, or both, for the opening day of 
the festival, and wJien he chose the Hymn, begged him 
to name some one to write the Cantata. Mr. Lanier’s 
musical education and his great enthusiasm for poetry 
in its large forms at once marked him in Bayard Tay- 
lor’s mind m the right person, and he advised General 
Hawley to apply to him, 

TO SIBKEY LAKIEE. 

Xew Yokk, December 28, 1875. 

I write ill a hurry, -—but have something to say. General 
Hawliy, President of the United States Ceutemiial Commission, 
lias liivlted me to wiittl a hymn for the grand opening eereniq- 
nies. riiere is to be also an onginai cantata, the text of which 
was to 1)0 asked of Stedman ; but he is gone , to Panama, and 
nelllier Theodore Thomas nor Dudley Buck (the composer) will 
writ Ms return. General Hawley a^ed me to name a poet not 
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of New Eiiglaiicl, so I suggested a Soutlieru poet for the cantata. 
I feel quite sure you will be tlie choice. 

I write iii all baste to say, you must accept, if it is otferecl. 
The cantata should not be more than from forty to fifty Imes 
long, of unity of conception, yet capable of being divided easily 
into three pai‘ts, — an opening chorus, a bass solo, and a finale, 
either general or alternating chorus. The measure ought to be 
irregular, yet sufficiently rhytlnnieal. My additional suggestion 
is, — and I think you 11 pardon it, — to make the lines simple 
and strong, keep down the play of fancy (except where it may 
give room for a fine musical phrase), and aim at expressing the 
general feeling of the nation rather than individual ideas, though 
the latter might be much finer. 

I have just had a visit from Theodore Thomas and Mr, Buck, 
and we talked the whole matter over, Thomas remembers you 
well, and Mr. Buck says it w^ould be specially agreeable to him 
to compose for the words of a Southern poet. I have taken the 
liberty of speaking for you, both to them and to Generai Haw- 
ley, and you iuust not fail me. . . . 

: Now, my dear Lanier, I am ■ sure you can do this woifliily. 
It *s a great occasion, — not especially for poetry as an art, but 
for poetry to assert herself as a power. I must close, being very 
busy. Tills is to prepare you a little, and set your thoughts as 
soon as possible in the direction of the task. . . , 

SIBHEY LAKIER, TO BAYARB TAYLOR. 

Baltimore, Ptcember 29, 1875. 

If it were a cantata upon your goodness, I ’'ra willing to wager 
I could 'Wiite a stirring one and a grateful withal. Of course I 
mil accept, —-when is offered. I only wTite a hasty line now 
to say how deeply I am touched by the friendly forethought of 
your letter. 

BAYARD TAYLOR TO SIDNEY LANIER. 

^ Hew Tobk, Jamar^ T, 1ST6. 

... I am very glad you accept so heartily. . . . “ Occa- 
sional poetical work should always be bxief, appropriate in 
idea, and tecdmically good. One dare not be imaginative or par- 
ticuMy ongiiial . . . Don’t overvalue my friendly good-will, 
nor ever let it impose the least sense of obligation upon you. I 
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am Terj gUd wlieii I can give some eiicoiu*a^emeiit to a man in 
wlioiii I liiive faitii. 

Tlien followed an interesting correspondence be- 
tween tlie two poets in which Mr. .Lanier’s frequent 
drafts of the cantata were subjected to searching crit- 
icism, branching out into discussions of poetic form. 
Bayard Taylor w'as compelled, however, to write al- 
ways on the wing, for he was in the midst of liis lec- 
tiiiing imtii the beginning of March, wJieii he brought 
his tours to an end. He had for some time been con- 
sidering the expediency of giving up this nomadic life, 
and finding his means of support in a less remunera- 
tive, but also less irregular way. The w^ear and tear 
of constant traveling was enormous. Better the con- 
finement of a desk wdth all its drudgery and its tjw- 
anny of hours. He had already accepted from Messrs. 
Appleton the task of overseeing the editorial w^ork 
upon ‘‘Picturesque Europe,” and lie now made an 
engagement with the “ Tribune,” by which he was to 
take a desk in the office and give his principal work- 
ing hours to wTU'k upon the paper. The wide expe- 
rience of the -world which he had enjoyed gave him 
special qualifications for commenting upon current 
affairs in Europe ; his convictions in literature stood 
him in good stead when called upon to give quick 
criticism of new books ; his facility in reporting im- 
pressions enabled him to give independent descrip- 
tions of interesting occasions in the city. 

It was no light thing for Bayard Taylor to return 
thus to the bondage of journalism. However lightly 
the yoke might be laid upon his shoulders, it could 
not help g^cilling him. But he accepted the situation 
and made himself master of it. He lia.d work yet to 
do* He had Hs life of Goethe and Schiller to write ; 
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“ Prince Deiikalion,” partly written, was in his desk ; 
poems came, he liad no thought of a day when they 
would not come. All these things, which made his life 
a Joy, must wait upon that inexorable demand which 
was laid upon him to earn his Imng, and having once 
decided upon this course, he did not shi-ink from what 
it involved. He made the cause of the “Tribune” 
his cause, and wrote editorials, criticisms, reports, as 
if there were nothing else so well worth doing. 



THE NATIONAL ODE, 


Ah, hark ! the solemn undertone, 

On every wind of human story blown. 


The, National Ode, 


The h3Tnn wMcli Baj^arcl Taylor had written was 
to be sung at the opening of the Philadelphia Exhibi- 
tion, but the gTeat day of the feast was to be the 
Fourth of July, when the centennial of the Declara- 
tion of Independence was to be celebrated. The cele- 
bration centred about an oration to be given by Hon. 
William M. Evarts and an ode. The Centennial 
Commission had applied in tium to Mr. Longfellow, 
Mr. Lowell, Dr. Holmes. Each had declined. Early 
in March General Hawley wrote to Bayard Taylor : 

have written to Mr. Biyant. I presume he will 
decline. You were so kind and patriotic as to say 
that in that case you would undertake the work. . . . 
Time is passing. If I telegraph you to-morrow morn- 
ing that Mr. Bryant declines, I shall at the same time 
write jou a formal invitation to take the place.’^ 

The next day the dispatch came advising Bayard 
Taylor that Mr. Biyant had declined. He sent his 
own acceptance and withdrew his hymn. He did not 
covet the place. Neither was he moved by any shal- 
low pride to refuse because he was not first asked. 
He was overburdened with routine work ; he lacked 
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the spring of vitality which had once been his, but he 
was unwilling that so important an office should go 
begging.^ He had an honest jiride which would not 
suffer his country to be weakly represented. Mr. 
Lanier had written a long analysis and criticism of 
his hymn. In replying to it, he told him of liis new 
task. 

TO SIDNEY LANIER. 

Few Yobk, March 17, 1876. 

... I don’t entirely agree with you in regard to a rigid urchin 
tectuml structure for the lipun : a ’strict appropriation of three 
stanzas to the three manifestations of the Deity, with a union of 
all at the hegiiiiiing and end, would give a too-conseious air of 
design. Here, again, is an instance where you cannot apply the 
laws of Music to Poetry. The hymn is to he sung by many, not 
divided into part.s, and its fitness depends on tlie whole expres- 
sion much more tliiin upon a finished artistic form. 

However, niy part has been changed within two days, and the 
hymn will not he sung at all, I have been asked to write the 
Ode for the grand national celebration of the Foimth of July, 
and have accepted. Bryant, Longfellow, and Lowell declined, 
and Whittier and Holmes urged my appointment. I dfire not 
decline ; yet I feel the weight of the task, and shall both work 
and pray ardently for success. Of course I liave withdrawn the 
hymn, as it would be manifestly improper for me to do both. 
Some one else will be appointed immediately. Please don’t men- 
tion this matter for four or five days yet, by which time it will 
be officially annoimeed. I shall miss your poetic companionship, 
for which the oration wall not compensate me ; but you will read- 
ily see that I cannot do otherwise. 

Few Tobk, March 23, 1876. 

. . . The amiouneement of my Ode was' made yesterday, and 
I inclose you what Bryant says about it. I *11 add (in eosMenee, 
as yet) that Whittier will probably write the hymn in my stead. 
X liad a letter from him this morning, and he does n’t dedine^ at 
least. I am Just now a goed ded busier than usual, far my 
„ Tribune,, .work, takes .more time at.irst, I .having out ..of., 
harness so long. Then there have been a great many delayed 
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j)roi€Hie(T) social debts to be paid, wliicli are more or less 
fatigadiig, liuwever pleasant. Fray be charitable to my eiiforeec 
brevity this morniiii^. 

142 East EIG^lTEE^nlI Stkeet, 

Xkw YoitK, March 2G, 187G. 

After all, I can’t reply at length, even to-nigiit, to yonr penid- 
timate letter. Yon are quite right in yoiu' application of yoilj 
scheme of song to many of my poems : I am well aware of the 
deficiencies of my early work. Xor do I disagree with yon a1 


there is no single schema for all themas, fmd my nature bids me 
elaborate and round a poetical conception in my brain before I 
write, letting it find its own maimer and form. Poetic ideas 
have a willful being of their own, and there are cases where they 
are l>est expressed tlirough an apparent disregard of form. Of 
course I don’t refer here to my hymn, or to anything of my own. 

While keenly feeling, and trying more and more to apprehend 
the beauty of perfect form in verse, some instinct in me shrinks 
from too rigidly defining it. Is this comprehensible to you ? 

Tlie response to the annonneement of iny new appointment 
has been far more cordial than I dared to hope for. Bryant’s 
generous notice struck the keynote wliicli a great many papers 
have echoed. But all the greater is the cloud of responsibility 
hanging’ over me. 1 feel as if my nerves and muscles were 
slowly setting for a desperate deed, as in one chosen to lead a 
forlorn hope. But I can only give what is in me, and if my }>os“ 
sible best (under the depressing circumstances) is counted fail- 
ure, I hope some little courage of nature will not be denied me. 

I liave seen no single notice of your part in the opening solem- 
nities that was not friendly. Since it is almost certain that 
Whittier will write the hymn, the appropriateness of the two 
selections is admitted by everybody. You can now easily make 
y<-mrself (iis you are) the repi*esentative of the South in Amer- 
ican song. 

I am now doing, and shall probably continue to do, regular 
dally w^ork on the Tribune.” It ’s a little hard at first, after 
twenty years’ holiday from such labor, but I hii slowly working 
into it. I must give up much of my lecturing, or I shall never 
get on With my life of Goethe ; and six hours a day given to pot- 
boiling leaves me at least three for my own dear, unpaying work. 

deelined.on account of ..hiS'.age, — -.eighty-twoi- 
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Longfellow from Ms neuralgia in tlie Lead ; Lowell urged illness 
as Ills excuse . . . Whittier and Holmes Loth ui*ged my appoint- 
meiitj and so — -liere I am! Some day, I hope, the cirenm- 
staiices will be known, and I shall get at least a little credit for 
patriotic willingjiess to step in and hii up the breach at the cle\ - 
eiith::hour» . . . ' 

^4 TO PAITL H. HAYIS’E. 

142 East Eig-hteexth Steeet, .. 

New Yoke, April -3, 3870. 

Pardon me for having delayed answering your letter for five 
days since it came. But I have been absolutely overwhelmed 
with business of all kinds, and sucli an unusual number of letters 
deiiiaiidiiig immediate answers, that I hki'o been almost dis- 
tracted. I must even reply hiiiTiedly now, for it is. late at night, 
and I am, to use a German idirase, “ dog-tired.’^ 

Your letter to the “ Star ” is exceedingly kind and generous, 
and I thank you most heartily for it. By a singular coincidence, 
Bryant said almost the same thing, but briefly, in Jiotieiiig my 
appointment as Centeimial Poet ; and the opinion lias been 
echoed in many papers all over the cmintry. I only accepted the 
ode after Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, and Whittier decdinesl ; 
but this fact has nut saved mo from some ill-natured comments, 
and will not save iny work from abuse and attack. How^'cver, 
the announcement has been received far more favorably than I 
dared to hope, and I shall both labor and pray to bo successful. 

, . . My head is full of floating ideas for the ode, and I have 
been so constantly interrupted of late that the quiet wherein such 
ideas take coherent and harmonious form seeins to be totali.y de- 
nied to me. The conception, as a whole, will probably fall upon 
me suddenly, and tlicn I must lay everything else aside until it 
is einbodiecl in verse. 

Before tlie ode liad been written, Bayard Taylor 
was required to go to Philadelphia to describe for the 
“Tribune ” the exercises attending the opening of the 
exlubitioh. He went thence to Cedarcroft, to secure 
the freedom from interruption which he needed for his 
great task. There he threw himself into the compo- 
sition, and in a couple of days retomed to New York 
with the first rapid draft of the ode. 
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TO JOim B. PHILLIPS. 

Kew Yoeiv, May 18, 18T0. 

I have delayed writing mitil I could send you niy voluine. . . . 
Besides, I have had to go to Phikdelpliia to write unusually 
much for the “ Tribune,” to work on my ode, to answer au iiii- 
meose rush of letters and applications, — hi short, I have been 
hunted like a wild stag, . ■ 

... I meant to have TOtten to you during the wdiiter, but 
\?iien my own beloved poetical work must stand aside, my 
friends may w^ell bear with me. You can have no idea of the 
thoiLsand really luinecessary claims which the unthinking puhlic 
makes upon an author. Since March 8tli I have been doing 
daily editorial work on the Tribune ” in order to live, for I 
cannot stand so much lecturing. It is sonietlimg of a pull upon 
me, hut the best thing I can do under present circumstances. 

Marvelous to say, my ode is finished. Bryant lias read it over 
with me, and both Stedman and Stoddard indorse it, but some- 
how I don^t feed very coiiMeiit. The task is one to wreck brain 
and heart, and I foresee a great deal of spiteful abuse. I have 
always gone straight forward in my own way, catering to no- 
body’s prejudices, and such a policy is always resented in this 
country. It does n’t worry me now ; if I live ten years longer, I 
shall see the end of it. 

I have been working for the last fifteen months at intervals on 
another poem, vdiicdi ^vill be tlie work of my life. It is a little 
more tlian half written, but must now wait. I can hardly hope 
to see the end for another year. Meanwhile, I can feel that I 
am slowly giinuig ground, and am therefore content. This is an 
egotistical scrawl, hut I am writing late at night after a hard 
day’s work, and can’t stop to consider. It will at least show 
you that I am ever your friend. 

TO JAMES T. FIELOS. 

Kew York, 3fay 19, 1876. 

... I am immensely glad that my ode made a got)d impres- 
sion on you ; but somehow I can’t feel much confidence about it. 
I put forth my best powers and did what is now possibltj to me; 
nothing, however, equals my conception of what it should be, and 
I ilwc not look for any loud or general echo. 

I shall make very few alterations : further criticism begins to 
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be eoiif using, and little change is possible without change of 
furni, which I shall not make. 

As for Piintheorif^ I am tolerably satisfied that the word is 
right as it stands. The accent is Greek, ndpBeov, the lust syllable 
from 0eds, not Beos. Webster gives both, putting Fantlieon first, 
— but damn Webster, so long as general custom is based on the 
true,;. Greek, accent. .Even Byron’s line can be read, if yon put 
the accent strongly on the on, as the Greeks did. 

As for featlier-cinctmed,” I suppose I must change it, ah 
though, personally, I don’t care at all that Gray has used the 
compound adjective already , There is none other so good ; and 
I hi as soon be a thief of a good word as maker of a poor one. I 
shall ])e abused, anyhow, so what hoots one little crime the more ? 
If I can find sometliiug that will decent!^ serve, I ’ll make the 
change ; if not — 

I ’ll omit Strophe, etc., though it ’s like throwing a sop to 
Cerberus. 

New Yoek, J/r/y 20, 1870. 

I have tired my l)rain to no purpose about the epithet. These 
are the lines : — 

No more a Cliieftainess, with wam]>um-zone 
Aiid Xeuther-ciuctared brow, 

I^ow, I can’t say either feather-girdled ” or feather-belted,” 
after using zme. Tliere only remains " featber-banded,” wbich 
sounds fiat and milUnemh. Gray says feather-cinctured chlefs^^* 
referring to a feather petticoat, hanging from the waist ; and in 
the same line he steals “ dusky loves ” from Pope I Why 
should n’t I take what, after all, is probably not Gray’s own ? 
Is it worth while to be tender towards such an intolemit old 
thief as he ? As for what may he said of me, I don’t regard it 
at all. 

I swear to you, I never thought of Gray till you mentioned the 
fact, ■ ' The adjective came of itself, and therefore insists on stay- 
ing. There is no poet living, or who ever has lived, who does 
not occasionally take a marked word from another. Even Goethe 
took Schiller’s Lmmrgmg^ and got all the credit of it, imtil I ‘ 
first pointed out wliere it came from- Tennyson is fuE of such 
ttse, and so is aiiybcwly you can name. 

Give me an equally good epithet, and I ’ll burn incease under 

^ In the line, 

IiiTade thy rising Fantheon of the F«t. 
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j'oiir photograph ! BntI shall not spoU my invocation ^to oiir 
native goddess unless I can get something equally good. There 1 

Dixi ! 

Those who shared in the festivities of the centennial 
Fourth of July ai’e not likely soon to forget it. They 
are not likely to forget the blazing sun which rose 
with fierce determination, and heat down upon the 
mass of people with an unstinted fury all day long. 
Certain invited guests — the governors of the States — 
met at nine o’clock at the Continental Hotel, which 
was swarming with curious lookers-on. Bayard Tay- 
lor's mind was so absorbed in the task before him that 
he was oblivious of the people whom he met, and did 
not even return the greetings of his friends. Witli his 
wife and daughter, he marched in the procession which 
formed at the hotel, and proceeded to the square, 
where an immense platform had been built, running 
the length of Independence Hall. It had seats for four 
or five thousand people, wdio were partially sheltered 
from the ^nolenee of the sun by awnings stretched 
above them. In front of the platform was a dense, 
surging mass of people, who 'were at the sun’s mercy 
for five hours. A few enterprising ones had climbed 
the shady trees and were enseonced in the branches, 
whence they peeped out upon the multitude below, 
but all were full of enthusiasm. They greeted with 
cheers the guests as they took their places. The last 
to come was the Emperor’d Brazil, who came with- 
out ceremony, and with the alertness wdiieli lie always 
• showed at what was going on about him. 

The overture from the band at the other end of the 
square could scarcely be heard from the platform, so 
restless was the great crowd. At last Bayard Taylor’s, 
came. He stood upon^ the speaker’s stand, with- 
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out manuserlpt or notes of any kind, and in Ms 
full, strong* voice began, — 

Sun of tlie stately Day. 

Tliere was sometliing in Ms presence, erect, impressive, 
filled witli a solemn sense of the moment, something 
in his voice, clear, penetrating, sonorous, and charged 
with profound emotion, which stilled the noise and 
tumult of those before him, hushed even the lively 
creatures in the branches, and made the vast audience 
listen. He had mastered the situation in a moment, 
and filled with his theme, he ponred out his ode with 
a majesty of expression which held the people to the 
close. It was a real victory for Poetry. When the 
last word was uttered, a great shout rose from the en- 
thusiastic people. Shortly before the close of the ex- 
ercises, Bayard Taylor and his party watched their 
opportunity to escape. General Sheridan was just 
leaving, and the crowd opened to allow him to pass. 
They followed close behind. People were packed like 
a wall on both sides, some on the shoulders of others, 
and as they caught sight of Min, they called out 
eagerly, ‘^That ’s Bayard Taylor ! That ’s the |Met ! 
Ilunali for our poet ! ” and hands were thrust opt to 
seize his in the general excitement and enthusiasm. 
Whatever criticism might be given in cooler moments 
to his ode, Bayard Taylor had tlie rare pleasure of 
knowing that his lofty strains had fallen upon the de- 
lighted ears of the common people. Nor was this the 
only tribute, for as soon as the ode had been published 
in the journals, letters from friends and strangers 
rained down upon him. It is in full accordance with 
the gi*eat occasion,” Mr. Whittier wrote, and will 
link thy name honorably with it fo^ver. I felt tliee 
oouH do Justice to the theme, and I am sure all will 
voi*. a 18 
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amee with me that thee has done so. I 


have heard thy recitation of it.' Layard Jay loi 
own sensation when it was all over was one of thank- 
fulness that he could have passed through such an ex- 
nerience, and then of extreme exhaustion, for he had 
wrought to a high pitch his already overtaxed bram. 

TO EEV. H, POWPIRS. 

1-12 East EiaiiTEENTii Strepit, 

New York, July U, 1876. 

A tliousaml tlianks for your nnstiutecl congratulation ! It cmne 
ycstertlav, with a dozen warmly appreciative newspaper notices, 

' L(1 tliree disparaging sneers. So the halaiiee is hi-mly on o 
fortunate side. What gratified me most deeply, hecause so nt- 
terly unexpected, was the way in which the great umversal crowd 
helow the platform received my stanzas. I never before sa.w the 
people silenced, moved, and kindled into flame by poetry. As we 
passed ont through the immense masses there was such cheering 
and offering of hard hands as never before came to me. In fac^ 
the whole experience was taken out of the old Athenian days. I 
am iiideserihably grateful to have had it once m my life. ■ 

I was wholly absorbed in the lines as I repeated them, and 
made myself heard by ten thousmid persons without spoilbig 
rhythm or expression. But the reaction came yesterday, and I 
am scarcely over it yet. My wife Joins me in love to C., and 
tlianks for your generous sympathy. The latter is Just as neces- 
sary in good as in iU fortune, but is not so often given ! 

TO GEORGE H. BOKEp. 

142 East Eiohtkenth Stebkt, 

New York, My 8, 1876. 

It was a great disappointment not to see you on the Fourth. 
M. especially regrets it, since now she will not be able to see you 
at all. I regret it att the more on account of the unfortunate 
cause. 

I felt such a reaction afterwards, and the evening was so op- 
pressive, that I gave up going to DrexeFs, as I was obliged to 
leave by early train next morning. But I was already over- 
whelmed by the immediate effect of the ode, — a tiling upon* 
whMsh I have never reckoned. I nade myself heard by ten thou- 
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sand people without spoiling expression or rhythm, and the mass 
helow the platform was hreathiess until it hurst out into flame. 
I never before saw the common people silenced, thou iiispired, by 
poetry. As we went out through the mass, hundreds of hard 
hands were stretched to me, and there was a continual suc- 
cession of Three cheers for the Poet I ” It was simply amaz- 
ing, and I can yet hardly comprehend the effect. Well, such an 
exjjerienee is w'orth living for, to say nothing of the heart}' and 
generous voices of friends. Thank yon, dear old fellow, for your 
magnanimous words ; Tor, according to the small ideas of news- 
paper critics, we ought to be envious rivals ! Wiiat you say of 
the general verdict at DrexeFs is most grateful to me, — and so 
is Peacock’s iu>tice, which I had not seen. We have to win our 
way slowly hy single steps, but this last is a little higliex* than 
usual. I can already see that it has modified the tone of certain 
Journals towards me. 

In tlie midst of congratulation and praise came the 
notes also of envy, depreciation, and slander. Stories 
flew about that the poet was the imwilling choice of 
the Commission, and it was in answer to one of these 
evil reports that the President of the Commission 
wrote the following note : — 

J. E. HAWLEY TO BAYABD TAYLOE. 

, pHJLADELmiA, Jult^ 14, 1876. 

, . 0, You have been misinformed as to alleged opposition to 
selecting you as the poet of the celebmtion. Mr. Longfellow 
was first chosen last autimm, hut his refusal was hardly at all a 
surprise to us. Some of us were quite ready to come early to 
you, but the general sense of the committee demanded that we 
should first ask those several gentlemen of an earlier ago, — • Mr. 
Lowell, Dr. Holmes, and Mr. Whittier. You kindly consented 
to write the hymn for the opening. KolKidy so well as I knows 
how absolutely unselfish, how free from vanity, how patriotic you 
were in all tliis matter. You labored to induce others to take 
honors that you liad every right to aspire to. Yon wiwste a most 
admirable hymn for the opening, and offered your services for 
any duty that wo might impose upon you. When I was happily 
left to offer you the poem of the Fourth, I wrote the Eiecutive 
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Coniniittee and received a prompt response from every one ap- 
proviii<j the proposition. Yoiti* kiudness was understood hy tlmiy 
and most gratefully appreciated. I never heard an unkind or 
hostile word about you in the Couiinission. Since the Fourth 
some one expressed great pleasure over your success because of 
an alleged hostility or unfriendly criticisms in Philadelphia, — 
some old aifaiiv I supijose, for I got a very indistinct idea about it. 

We are all more than satisfied, — profoundly gratified. How 
old Ihnaer recited his verses, or how effective the elocutionary 
sldll of tiie troubadours may have been, I have no satisfactory 
(svideucc, but I am sure no poet in this country ever delivered 
liis poem so well. Y'oii are quite right in tlmiking that the great 
crowd followed and appreciated you. I never saw a mass of the 
common people like that in front of you so clearly comprehend- 
ing a poem. Their applause was given instantly and with uiifail- 
ing judgment. 

I hn sorry you could not come to Drexel’s that evening. You 
would have received a shower of well-deserved praise. 

Personally as well as ofiicially I am very grateful to you, and 
very proud of your triumph. 

There was no vacation after this labor. Leaving 
his family at Cedarcroft, Bayard Taylor took up liis 
work with scarcely an interruption, now and then 
visiting his family as his errands took him to Phila- 
delphia. During this season J. E. Osgood & Co. 
published ‘^Tlie Echo Club and other Literary Diver- 
sions,” for he had included in the original series of 
sketches his witty travesty-criticism of Browming’s 
“ Inn Album ” and The Battle of the Bards,” both 
of which had been published in the ‘^Tribune.” It 
was almost a piece of irony that he should be repre- 
sented now by a book which might easily seem the jest 
of an idler ; it was worse than irony to him that so 
clever and skiUfuI a bit of work should have fallen 
upon an apathetic public. 
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TO PAUI. H, HATOE. 


. . . 142 'Kisr Eighteem’h ■Street,: 

New York, Aiujusi 1, 3870. 

If you were not a poet, and therefore able to appreciate all the 
evils and troubles and enibarrassinents and shortcomings of poets, 
I should fear to write to you. As it is, I don’t know whether I 
can make clear to you all that has weighed upon me tliis suininer, 
— all the labor, anxiety, disappointment, loss of time, neglect of 
correspondence, postponement of cherished literary plans, etc. 
But it is so. I have not been so pinched pecuniarily, driven by 
necessity, thwarted in dl reasonable expectations, for twenty years 
past. I have sent wife and daughter into tlie country, but C€an“ 
not go myself. During a month of such heat as you never had 
in the South I have been doing thiily work, and a dozen times 
when I have taken up the pen to write to you, I liave laid it down 
again from sheer weariness. 

I have been unsuccessful with your poem, as I feared. I am 
very sorry to announce this, but I am hardly surprised at the re- 
sult Hincc learning that this summer is the blackest period ever 
known since we begaai to have literature. The pubbshers say 
that they never knew the like ; absolutely fio hooJcs are sold, and 
the papers and magazines are living, as much as possible, on al- 
ready accepted material. Osgood, after telling me this, or the 
substance of it, has just brought out my Echo Club,” and I feel 
sure I shall not get ten dollars from the sale I What is to become 
of us ? 

People say “better tinjes are coming.” I hope so, but I have 
little present faith. I don’t believe any one can judge fairly un- 
til after the excitement of the political canix)aigji is over. Mean- 
while, I drudge and sig!) mnl wait. 

I have seen Lanier recently. He will stay Koiih for the pres- 
ent. He is a charming fellow, of imdoiibted genius, and I tliink 
will make his mark. In Min the elements are still a little con- 
fused, but he will soon work into clearness the power he lias 
already. 

Ib the same season Cl* P* PutnaiB’s Sons piiMislicnl 
Boys of Other Countries/' a series of sketcjhes orig- 
inally contributed to Our Young Pollcs " and &t* 
Nicholas/' Osgood & Co. published the National Ode 
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Bayard Taylor’s work continued- tlirougii the summer 
and auti.oiin to be mainly upon the Triboiie,, wliere 
tlie editorial force was just then small and overworked; 
lie also wrote reviews for “ Tbe International Review,:” 
■and contributed ■ occasional letters ■ to tlie Cincinnati 
CoiiiinerciaL” At tbe end. of Aiigaist Hs family re- 
joined liiiii in Xew York. As tlie lecture season re- 
turned be continued to have many invitations, but be 
was eoiiipellcd to select such places only as be could 
visit near at hand without detriment to his work on a 
daily paper. He gave bis lectures on German Litera- 
ture before the Peabody Institute in Baltimore, travel- 
ing back and forth for this purpose, and abvays carry- 
ing with him books for review, upon which he worked 
while traveling. 

The wear and tear of such a life was incessant, yet 
the public could not be aware of it. He did not slight 
Hs work on the ^‘Tribune,” but used as much care as 
if his name was signed to every editorial or criticism 
which he wrote. He even wrote two or three poems, 
notably the ‘^Assyrian Song” and Peach Blossom.” 
Nothing could ever prevent him from writing poetry, 
when it asked for expression. Through all his labori- 
ous days and nights he maintained a brave, cheerful 
face, which did not betray the weariness which he 
suffered. The most noticeable sign of the gradual un- 
dermining of Hs remarkable vitality was his silence 
and absent-inindedness. From being always on the 
alert, and quick to respond, he seemed now to be pre- 
occupied and absorbed. It was the effort of a strong 
nature to conceal its wounds and to concentrate it- 
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hnir choice of suhjeets. Ilonee the endless xu«ltiidication_ of 

1 of one minute idea each, which is put m the hist hue ol the 
•ourth verse, the other thi'cc verses and tlireo hues hcuig uieie 

’"'if seLTto me to be a fact hearing directly upon all this, tlnit 
!f wo imuire who ai-e the poets that must he read with the great- 
est allowances, we find them to he precisely the gmitost poets. 
What enormous artistic crimes do we have continually to paido 
in llomor, Dante, Shakespeare ! How often is the hrst iittoily 
^li Sl mg-wiuded, the second absurdly crednloim aud super- 
stitioit the third ovei-doue and fantastical ! But wo have long 
a<^o settled all tliis, we have forgiven them their sms, wo liai 
ceased to place emphiisis upon the matters m wluch t icy ( i. - 
pkase us. L wheu we recall their works, our minds mstmet- 
ively confine remembrance to their beauties only. And apply- 
ing \his prmciple to the great exemplars of the other arts 
besides poeuy, I think we find no exception to the rule that as 
to the great artist we always have to take him «t)» onere. 

I liave to send you my thanks very often. I hope they don t 
become monstrous to you. Your praise has really giycu me a 
great deal of geuuiue and fruitful pleasure. Ihe trutli is, that 
M for censure, I am overloaded with my own ; but as tor couh 
meu.hition, I am m.ahily in a state of famine, so that while i 
eaiiiiot, for very siirfeit, profitably digest the iormcr, 1 have 
Riieh a stomach for tlie latter .as would astonish goils and mou. 
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postponed, tliongli it cuts me to tlie Iieart, But I doa^t mean to 
be <le|)K^^.sed5 or lose one jot of courage or faitli. It will all 
eoHiy I'iglit ill time. I liave some lliinga yet to sar, and will say 
tlieiii. Xevei'tlieiess, I .liave not been compelled to work so 
stcfadily aii«l sti'einiously for twentj-tive years, and at my age it 
tells upon me pliysieaily. Tiiere have been many days wlien, 
after gvttiog tbrougb with my necessary duties, tlie answering 
of tile liiosit formal note seemed too great a burden. I iiave 
come iioiiie from tlie oftke tired out, and meaning to rest, when 
Home sudden demand followed to write an editorial kte at 
niglit, li I bad not a great capacity for sleep, I sliouM have 
utterly liroken down long ago. It is a situation from which I 
cannot escape ; I need not go into any e:«planatory dcitails, but 
for two years to come I sliaii be taxed to the limit of my powers. 
After tlmt, I). T., I may still, k? able .to do my best literary 
work ; at any rate, I shall liave earned the right to do it. 
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And prophet thoiiglit, wliose lightiiing piiiioiis go 

Beyond tJie shores of Time r 

Tt.if •« +1 1 T 1 I*0€Ps Aiiibitiou» 

But in thy scheme he burning 

Keen sx>arks of yearning, — 

Thelioijethatdiesnot, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The voice that lies not, 

The dream, more bright at each returning ! 

£*rin€e J)ei(Mhn, 

The year 1877 begiin as the last year liacl closed 
with hard work on the “ Tribune,” varied by exhaust- 
ing journeys to leeturt. There was no rest gained by 
this ehaup of labo?, for besides tlie privations inci- 
dent to uinter traveling, work always accumulated for 
liim at the office, and needed to be cleared away on 
his return. Added to this was the demand made 
upon him for unremunerative, but no less exacting 
work. He gave freely, and when he did not give, the 
TOthholding bought discomfort and irrita,tion to him. 
He was not given to hoarding time and strength, and 
le pressed ob,_ diligently, for he had two new reasons 
for labor: his house at Cedarcroft stood in need of ex- 
tensive repairs, -which must be made now to save more 
wnsiderable expenditure later, and he was warned that 
he must be absolutely idle in the summer if he wished 
sa¥e imself. His earthly tabernacle was bea'inniiio' 
to show serious rents. 
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TO T, B. ALDEICH. 

142 East Eighteenth Stbeet, 

.Hew Yoeic, Jamimij 27 ,. 1877 .' 

I need n’t say liow welcome your letter was to me. I .dicl n’t 
answer it immediately, because I have been literally grouiid 
to tlie (lust mill work and worry. You cannot guess, in your 
Ponkapog seclusion, bow raiieb of an author’s time is wasted in 
attending’ to requests of friends (especially women) for help in 
this or that good work, which can’t quite be refused. It is get- 
ting to be the great bane of my life. In addition, rny rcquita- 
tioii among the Germans brings iqjon me no end of solicitations. 
The invitations to dine with clubs and societies, to make ad- 
dresses, to do this or that, althongh I almost invariably refuse or 
decline, fritter away many precious hours, and exhaust a certain 
kind of nervous force. Committees call and must be received ; 
they beg and insist ; I can’t turn them out, and though I escape 
in the end the fresh edge is taken off my capacity to work. Tiie 
fact is, — and it is nielanelioly to contemplate, — I seem to l>e 
much more popular than my books. If the latter sold I sliould 
liave more means and time, and one thing would balance the 
other. Biit to have the annoyance only, and not the gain, drives 
me frequently to the verge of desperation. . . . 

I hope your book did well, in spite of the dismal season. We 
are sure to have much better times by the end of this year, no 
matter who is President. I must do extra work now, because 
prescribes the Sulphur Springs of Yirginia for next sum- 
mer. I ’ve written two good poems lately, but the main thing, 
my IjTcicai drama, lies idle. 


In the latter part of tlie winter Bayard Taylor was 
urged to give liis lectures on German Literature in 
New York and Brooklyn to audiences chiefly of ladies. 
The task was an agreeable one and spared him the ne- 
cessity of traveling, but it was not wholly a relief^ for 
he went carefully over the manuscript of each lecture 
before repeating it, and often became so interested 
again in the tlieme that he forgot everything else in 
following new lines of thought ; he recast parts, made 
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note, tor «te.po»neons P“‘“J 

translations for mustration. It 'svas not h 
sli-lit bis work. Mr. Lanier at time wrote a 
"Unto the Ce^Wt Chestat pnhl^ton 
« Scribner’s Monthly,” m January, 1878. J 

to say all manner of fair tilings about you, but 1 was 
so intensely afraid,” Mr. Lanier wrote, of appear- 
ing to plJtcr you that I finally squeezed them all into 

'0116 llllO* r 1.1 1 * /I J 

* III soul and stature larger tliaii tliy kind. 

■ TO SIt>NEy LANIER. 

lifiiw York, il/arc/i 12, 1877. 

Dnidgery, drudgery-, di-udgery ! What else can I say ? Does 
not that exphiin all? Two courses of twelve ‘ 

Literature, here and in Brooklyn, daily work on the “Tii^ 
nne ” articles (one dismally delayed), mterruptions_ 

r J -d just asUch -useience as you may mmgine 

nxessing upon me to write to you and other friends . yie < 

1, 1 J so weary, fagged, with sore spots under 

and .all sorts of indescrihahle symptoms which hetoken lessened 

vitality, that I must piteously beg you to grant me much a - 

must sav franHy (“which I should not”) tliaylie 

«Chestnu^Tree” isveryfine. . . . Why not change the title to 

“The Chestnu^Tree at (or of) Cedarcroft ” ? It seems a little 
less personal. The line yon mention is fine, apart from mme 
own interest in it ; too good as applied to me. _ Somehow I feel 
as if such things might be said after a man is dea.d, hardly 
while be is living. But that you feel impelled to say it now gives 
me a feeling of dissolving warmth about the heart, ion must 
not think, my dear friend, that simply because I recognize your 
m-uius ami character, mid the purity of the aims of both, tluit i 
confer any obligation on yon ! From you, and all like lew 
an they are, I draw luy own eixeonragement for tliafc work oi 
mlm winch I think may possibly live. ... 

I have a gi*eat many more tilings to say, but yon ’ll pardon me. 
I am dcatlly tired, and hardly know how I ’ve kept 

wkliniit breakiiiP' down utterly. But I must at least teil 



YOU liow glad I am always to licar from you, iiow 1 pray tor 
yom* restoration to eimigli- of ■liealtli..to do the, work God meant , ,, 
you to, do. 

Tlu-ee or four clays after this confession of physical 
weakness, Bayard Taylor achieved a feat which was 
as much greater than the mechanical exploits of joiir- 
nalism as the spirit of man is superior to a machine. 
He received one evening tlie two tliick volumes of 
Victor Hugo’s “ La Ldgende ties Sificles,” and the 
next evening delivered to the printer eo])y for a re- 
view wliich fills eighteen pages of his ijosthumons vol- 
ume of “Essays and Literacy Notes,” and contains 
five considerable poems, which are translations in the 
metre of the original. “ The translations,” writes Mr. 
Steelman, “ are what make the feat so surprising. All 
are interesting, and the last two, ‘Solomon’ and 
‘Mosehiis,’ read like the best and most cliaracteristic 
of your original poems. ‘ Moschus ’ is exquisite. No 
one would ever imagine it to be a translation. 

hie did not lack for work, and his fame for versa- 
tility seems to have penetrated the region of mental 
dullness which is illustrated by the foUowmg letter : 

, Ifarch 24, 1877. 

Bayard Taylor : — „ ^ 

Dear — Hearing that you are a poet of some note as wc 

as a o.ood Oration writer I come to ask yon tins question and I 
wonkf like very imxcli to leave an answe in one or two dais as no 
lit y^cau write a very good Oration if so Let me knowyou 
price and if you can not write an Oration please kt “le now 
one tka/can please do not do as others do ~ 
letter as soon as you can and also state yonr price of writing one 
fof4;> Wcase in writing directions give no of Box or 
Street. Very Truly 


P. 0. Box 98. 
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P. S. j^ive price and also subject wliicli you would write on. 

P. S. Please give me the directions of E. C. Stethnuu anti 
W. IL Stoddard and imich oblige Yours Truly. 

He did not “do as others do/’ but replied most 
elieerfiilly to his anxious eorresi3ondeiit5 and gave the 
addresses asked for with great alaeiity : — 

Xew Yoiik, 3I((rch 27, 1877. 

Sni, — I have received your letter asking- me the price of an 
oration to be written by me for your use. I regret to sa}' that I 
am ^juite out of orations ready-made. The recent political ex- 
citemeiit oldiginl me to prepare a large number for the politi- 
cians ou both sides ; and I have now taken a contract to write 
seventy-five sermons for a new sect which will soon come into 
existence. As it is generally known that I furiiisli speeches, ora- 
tions, scientific lectures, sermons, and humorous entertainments 
I have more applications than I can fill, and have been obliged 
to Kiise my price from $27.25 to $43.00, according to subject 
and style. 

Mr. E. C, Stedman, however, has quite a number of scientific 
and exoteric orations, some of which have been once used in 
Texas and Or(‘gou, but are still new in tlie Atlantic States. His 
address is 80 Broadway. 

Mr. R. H. Stodtliird (at 329 East Fifteenth Street) lias several 
orations devoted to moral and spiritual rofoim. They are smi- 
ons hut very touching, and I think one of them might suit you 
quite as well a,s anything I could write. '' 

I may reinark, however, that the price of ready-made orations 
Ms increased wnthm a year or two, owing to tlie greater number 
of newreputataons winch we have been called upon to construct. 

Yours truly, Bayard Tayioh. 

There was a limit, however, to tlie work which he 
eonk do. He had written his letters to the Cincin- 
nii 1 Comnieraal ” as occasion might prompt, hnt he 
cleeuled that he must give up this part of his work, 
TOluntaiy as It was, and he wrote a long letter to 

wl’ “ wliieh he 

Mci to free liis mind reEardinsr tbft /111* 
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eximstanees under wliicli lie, like otlier men of letters, 
was' working. 

TO MUEAT HALSTmVB. 

142 -East. Eightee3?th Street, • 

l^EwYoiiKyA^ml Wf 1B77. ' 

At last I have a free, iinbespokeii evening, and am not too tired 
to write ; so I can unburden uiy eonseienee of tbe peiilous stiifiB 
tliat lias been weigliing upon it for the last t^vo iiiontlis. This 
will be sucli a great relief that I shall use it almost as a luxury ; 
and as I look at the empty rocking-chair beside my table, which 
you may remembtu* having so comfortably filled when you first 
made the proposition, the vSiihstance of what I said to you then 
comes back to iny mind. Do you remember it ? Probably not ; 
so, rather than take too much for granted, let me recall it. When 
yon proposed that I should send you letters to the “ Commer- 
cial,” weekly if possible, but with au irregular continuity in any 
ease, I was well disposed to comply ; but I am enough of a jour- 
nalist to understand the necessity of selecting only such material 
as may have a general interest, and treating it in a free, lively 
maimer. I was a little doubtful, in the first place, of being able 
to do tills as it ought to be done ; I was almost certain that I 
could not keep it up for any length of time. Hence I stipulated 
-—that, of course, yon remember — that I should be at liberty 
to discontinue the eorrespoiidenee whenever it should become too 
serious a task. 

Well, the time has come, and even a little sooner than I an- 
ticipated. After finishing my lecturing engagements outside of 
the city, I siijiposed that I might at least send you irregular re- 
ports of what is going on here. But the exiieriment of giving 
my series of twelve lectures on German Literature here and in 
Brooklyn proved successful. (Whether successful or not, tlie 
nervous wear and tear would have been the same.) ISTow, im- 
agine me giving four lectures a week, doing my daily work on 
the Tribune,” attending to my correspondence, household and 
other private matters, to say nothing of vainly striving to snatch 
an hour now and then for my own chenshed and long-delayed 
literary labor, and judge for yourself what chance there is of my 
doing good, honest, conscientious work for yon and your readers. 
I see my best friends seldom, except when they are kijid enough 
to come to me | I deny myself a great deal of social recreation^ 
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whicli I both heartily enjoy and think necessary to a rational life ; 
I mortally oiffend numbers of unknown iiidi\’i£luals by not an- 
swering their unnecessary letters of inquiiy : yet I still lack the 
needful rest of body and brain. The outgo must be contracted 
somewhere ; if I take oE that for w^hich I am just no^v least 
fitted, and cease to chat with your subscribers, -will you not 
pardon me? 

But, seriously, now, my dear friend, have you any idea of the 
life of a man who has attained a certain amount of name (by 
which I don’t mean fame) in literature ? Have you ever con- 
sidered how many solid claims are made in return for certain 
very intangible fidvantages ? I should like to enlighten you a 
little on this point, for witliiii the last year I have seen the com- 
fortable statement repeated in various newspapers that a man 
kis only to do good literary work in order to be appreciated — 
and rewarded. Nothing could be more untrue in this country at 
this time. The public supposes that the mere knowledge of a 
man’s name is the token of his success. If notoriety were suc- 
cess, this w'ould be true ; but it is sometimes the reverse. How- 
ever, notoriety brings with it the same penalties as genniue fame ; 
and a Imge proportion of the very persons who most worry an 
author imagine that they are cheering him with compliment ! 
When they do not do this, they boldly assert their claims upon 
his time and patience. For instance, nothing is more common 
than for me to receive a package of MSS., accompanied by a 
letter, beginning in this way : I ask of you the same assistance 
which others gave to you when you wei^e young. Will you read 
my manuscripts, and return them to me with your critical judg- 
ment ? ete. The simple fact is, I never had such assistance when 
young. I never sent an article to an author who was not also 
the editor of a periodical j I never asked another’s influence to 
procure admission into a magazine ; and, with all the sympathy 
which I still keep for the hope and uncertainty of beginners, I 
have never yet found that my frank criticism %Yas of any avail, 
except to make me enemies when the ardent young poet subsides 
into the reporter or paragraph-wiiter* 

But I meant to go a little more into particulars. This letter 
k already fearfully long, but I am to-night « i’ the vein,” and 
you must e’en have patience to read it. Applications for auto- 
gi*aphs — when they send me card and an addressed envelope 
-—are easily answered, and I can’t refuse the boys and girls. 
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Then follow qiiesfcioiniig: letters about all sorts of things, for 
which the writers need only coiisiilt a eyclopjetlia. The other 
day I had one from Ohio, insisting that I should decide a bet 
whether the Khedive’s private ineome is greater than the Sul- 
tan’s I Xext come, less frequently, iimtations to deliver orations 
or poems before colleges, college societies, associations of all 
sorts, public meetings or charities, but each i*equmng a careful 
and respectful statement of the reasons for deciinmg. In this 
class I count personal visits from committees or individuals, 
pressing similar requests, and rarely to be satisfied under less 
than half an hour’s argument. I could increase the ILst mate- 
rially, but this will be enough to show you how much mental and 
vital force may be dulled and wearied, and all for nobody’s 
profit. Sometimes, for weeks together, I thus lose an hour or 
two every day. 

If you could in some way help to make people understand 
that no author wTio is not independently rich can possibly respond 
to the claims made upon him, and that ’wealth is never attained 
in this coiuitry, or perhaps any other, by the highest, purest, 
and most permanent form of literary lalior, you will do a real 
service to our guild. Emerson is now seventy-four years old, 
and his last volume is the only one which has approached a re- 
munerative sale. Bryant is in his eighty-third year, and he could 
not buy a modest house with all he ever received in his life from 
his poems. Washington Irving was nearly seventy years old be- 
fore the sale of his works at home met the expenses of his sim- 
ple life at Suimyside, I have had no reason to eornplahi of the 
remuneration formerly derived from those works which I know 
to possess slight literaiy value. But the translation of Faust,” 
to which I gave all my best and freshest leisure during a period 
of six or seven years, has only yielded me about as much as a 
fortnight’s lecturing. I have spent two or three years in collect- 
ing the material and making the preparatory studies for a new 
biography of Goethe, and I liave been waiting two years longer 
for the fitting leisure to begin the work. In order to undertake 
it, I must own my time in advance. Ho matter how suecessM it 
might be considered, it could not possibly bring me more than a 
tithe of the amount which drudgery for the markets of literature 
would return, in the same time. But , the matter of money 
does n’t enter into my plan, I only look forward and yeam for 
the chance. 

TOL. m 
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Don’t inisimclcrstaiid me, tlierefore ; this is not eomplaint, but 
esphuiatiun. It ’s absurd to complain about wliat is inevitable. 
Almost every American author I know has more or less oi the 
same trouble ; but some have a better fortune to balance it. One, 
whom we know, loses much time tliroiigh w'omen who have far 
more time at their command, but who try to pile upon his slioul- 
dcK a good part of the burden of their own charitable interests. 
It is so easy to help, — and get the credit of it, — in this wvay I 
However, wc try to be as coui-teous and considerate as in us lies. 
I think there is only one thing that upsets my eliroiiie patience : 
it is when some one comes with a particularly onerous and un- 
necessary claim, and begins tlius : “ Oh, you are before the pub- 
lic, you know, so I feel that I have the right to call upon you, 
and I am sure you will see that your duty,” etc. . I declare to 
yon I am sometimes so weary with my routine of daily work, so 
dull for lack of the social recreation which I must forego, so dis- 
appointed in not attaining the leisime for my own independent 
and desired labor, that when a demand of this sort comes it re- 
quires a colossal effort to repress all signs of irritation. 

* Here ’s now the seventh page, and I mmt stop. But I could 
write a magazine article on the subject. I foresee that I shall 
finally be obliged to return to Cedarcroft, to write the biography. 
If all this interruption and consequent w'car and tear won’t let 
me alone, I must get out of its wvay. When I happen to speak 
of it, people mnoeently say, “ Why don’t you keep a secretary ? ” 
Great heavens ! I ’d rather take a secretary’s salary and buy up 
two or three months of my own time. Well, the true secret of 
life lies in making the most of one’s eireiimstaiiees ; but I can’t 
quite understand why the fact of one’s name being tolerably well 
known should impose upon him so many hindrances. If one 
could really help 1 — but an experience of several hundred young 
aspirants for literaiy fame has been very discouraging to me. 

I have wTiten ratber Vamblingly, having too much to say to be 
strieily simple and logical. But you will get the drift of my 
letter, I am sure, and will recognize the necessity I am under of 
simplifyiiig my work. Some critics have charged me with at- 
tempting too mucli, — trying too many fitdds. Trying ? — when 
a.j,iiattei',of alieer,. necessity-!. .. I.-.should only, be too.: happy ■ 
' if I were in a condition to give up everything but the one patli 
; .Jif literary labor which I know was designed for me, — if any 
^ waft. Dm. 
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TO T. B. ALDBICH. 

Kew Yoeiv, 7, 1877. ^ 

... I Iiave Iiacl no release from hard work yet. My ieetures, 
alfcliongli very successful, were a di*ain upon my strengtli, as I 
had to do the usual amount of Tribune work at the same time ; 
and since then, the art criticism has been added to my burden. 
Did you sec my article on Temiysoix in the “ International Re- 
view ? ” In addition to that I have written a j>aper on Bismarck ; 
but now the limit of possible work has been reached, and I am 
forced to give up all magazine-writing for a time. I am longing 
fur the 1st of July, for then we shall go to the White Sulphur 
Springs of Virginia for a mouth or two, finishing up with a short 
season at Cedurcroft. 

TO SIDJsT.y LANIER. 

142 East Eigiiteentii StkiuET, 

Mew Youk, J/a^ 0, 1877. 

... I have been forced to write six long art-critieisins on the 
Exhibition, and you *ve no idea how exhausting such work is. In 
fact, it is only witliin two days that I begin to feel a little lifting 
of the strain upon me, and wake up o’ mornings with the sense of 
being moderately refreshed by sleep. All this work has been in- 
evitable, owing to necessity of meeting some unusual expenses 
this spring. But I have laid up enough for two months of sum- 
mer idleness, for which I pant as the hart for the water-brooks, 
and so can only be thankful. ... 

At the end of May Bayard Taylor went to Ithaca 
to delivered his lectures before the University, and a 
month later went to Providence to read a poem, “ Sol- 
diers of Peace,” before the Grand Army of the Poto- 
mac, a task which he had refused the year before and 
now took lip with extreme reluctance. A few days 
afterward he went with his family lor his much-needed 
rest at the White Sulphur Springs, where he had 
taken a cottage. He was asked to- give a poem at a 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the mas- 
sacre at Paoli, September 20tli, but declined in the 
following letter : 
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TO T. BAYARD WOOD. 

142 East Eighteenth Street, 

New Yoriv, Jam 29, 1877. 

Yoiir letter has just reached me here, as we have not yet gone 
to Cedarcroft for the summer. There could he no greater iii- 
clueement to me to perform the duty you request than the circum- 
staiiee that it is a Chester County commemoration. Hence I 
regret the more that I am compelled to decline. I am over- 
worked, and leave on Monday for the White Sulphur Springs 
(Ya.), whore I mean to live for a while without using iny pen. 
The poem I have just delivered in Providence, R. I., was written 
in consequence of a promise made last year, and the experience 
satisfies me that I must undertake np more tasks of the kind for 
some time to come. There is nothing more difficult in literature 
than to write a good poem for a special occasion, and the very 
anticipation of it would rob me of all peace of mind from now 
until the 20th of September. Both last year and this, I have been 
severely tjixed, and feel that I cannot and ought not to undertako 
a new labor. 

Accept my sincere thanks for the compliment contained in 
your invitation. 

At the White Sulphur Springs lie was joined by his 
friends Mr. McEntee and wife, and gave himsei up 
as well as he could to complete relaxation, resuming 
the recreation of painting, and luxuriating in the 
lovely nature and climate of the resort. Eumors had 
now begun to fly about that the new administration 
had it in mind to appoint him to a foreign mission ; 
Eussia was named most prominently, and in one of the 
papers the alternative of Belgium was given. This 
prospect had no charms for him, and he took an early 
opportunity to intimate to the' government that he 
should not accept that appointment. He did, how- 
ever, catch at the possibility of going to Berlin. He 
would not make application for the office, but he saw 
in such a position an opportunity to write Ms life of 
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Goethe and Schiller, and he began eagerly to build 
upon this chance. 

TO T. B. ABDEICH. 

White, Selphtje Sfeihgs, Geeeh.bbier Co., W. Ya.^' 

July o, 1877. 

... I have a lioliday of two moiitbs, during 'whicli I shall only 
l}ut pen to paper in order to mite to a few old friends. Mc- 
Entee will join me here next week, and we are going a-sketeh- 
ing. Talk of your Ponkapog air ! W^e are here two thousand 
feet above the sea, yet with mountains two tliousand feet higher 
all around us ; turf as in England, groves of glorious ancient oaks, 
and an atmosphere like that of heaven. We have a cottage to 
ourselves, two dark retainers, an ex-Governor on one side and a 
coming President promised for the other, the most couiteous and 
relined society, and such an amount of kindness since leaving 
Washington as I have found nowhere else in the United States ! 
Take away your Saratogas and your Long Branches I 

TO SIDNEY' LAKIER, 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., July 11, 1877. 

... As for the mission, I think “ Belgium ” must be a mistake 
for Berlin.” It would be singular to offer the choice of a 
or fourth rate place ! In any case, the German mission is the 
only one I am able to take ; and if it is not oifered, I even 
stay at home. But the matter ought to be decided soon : it dis- 
quiets me a little, in spite of my best will not to think of the 
matter. 

This is the most complete nest of repose I hav.e yet found in 
America. The air, the quiet, the society, are just what I need ; 
I drink the water and bathe, and am feeling like a new man. 
But, oh I how supremely lazy I am ! It ’s an effort even to write 
a letter to a friend. I walk half a mile, sit down under a tree, 
look at the rich colors of the wooded mountains, and am aiiimaliy 
happy. I only write poems in dreams, and here % a line which 
came to me thus, the other night : ■ — - 

Tlie skip sails true, becmise tke semare wide.” 

Let me 'break off here. This indolence (I foresee) will breed 
fresh activity ; hut I don’t want to think of that now* . * . 
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TO WHITELAW EEID. 

WiriTE SuLPiruK Spm^’GS, W. Va., Jultj 13, 1S77, 

I am satisfied that I ha\e found tlie right place. l.he air lierOj, 
the sulphur-water, the baths, and the general quiet are prccLselj 
what I needed. I am gaming in every way, clay after day ; and 
the intluenees seem ecpially good for my vdfe and daughter. The 
Southern society here shows the most courteous and amiable 

temper tow^arcls us : the two Governors, and are men 

of culture and refinement, and there are very pleasant people 
from farther South. I sit under a tree and make sketches with. 
MeEntee in the forenoon, and then loaf until evening, when some 
one generally calls to give us a drive through these charming 
mountain valleys. 

I am a little . unsettled (even with the best will to keep per- 
fectly cool) by ail the newspaper talk about the Kussian and 
Belgian missions. The government has given no hint to me, yet 
I suppose there must bo some basis for the report. Now, as 
I told you, I do not want, and cannot accept, either the Rus- 
sian or the Belgian place ; but I should consider it as a special 
good fortune to have the mission to Germany. It is of the same 
rank as the Russian, hence would involve no higher ambition, and 
I am entirely sure of iny cpialifications for the place. Knowing 
Germany so well, I could live in Berlin on the salary (which I 
could not do in St. Petersburg), and there wmild be leisure 
enough in the course of three or four years to finish my Goethe 
work. The position would at once open to me many archives 
not easily accessible otherwise. I think the fact that I can make 
a speech in German, and the chance I should have of furthering 
commuiiieation in the fields of science and scholarship between 
the two countries, would enable me to be of real service to tlie 
government. 

I only ask you, in ease you hear anything said by those in 
authority in regard to the matter, to present tliis view, I am 
veiy doiihtfiii whether I could get the place, — certainly I shall 
not ask for it, but there may be just a possibility. 


White Sulehitr, W. Ya., July 28 (Saturday), 1877. 

; , . . . We leave for Cedarcroft on Wednesday, August 1st. The 
weather is mw intolerably hot, and daily hot sulphur-baths are 
^ tomewhat debilitating. But at least 1 am having my system 
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tliorougiilj washed out, and shall begin a tonie course on lesiT- * 
ing here. I meant to write a iettei" or two, and still may ; hut 
you have hardly room for such now. Perhaps it may do a week 
lienee. ■ 

hTo . word from ’Washington, and I don’t expect any wliile the 
trouble lasts. But Halstead has mitten to me that he knows that 
Hayes, Evarts, and Scliiu'z are favorable do me ; tliat he him- 
self would WTite immediately to Hayes | and that Judge Force 
of Cineiimati (whom I don’t know) had wiitteu a very strong 
letter. This letter of Halstead’s was in answer to my m<|mry 
whether he, or any one whom he knew, had suggested my name 
in the lii'st place. He says emphatically no : it was voluntary 
on the part of the government, — wdiich is all the more satisfac- 
tory to me. But I don’t allow myself to think of tiie matter as 
more than a possibility : I am able to possess my soul in peace, 
and attend' chieiiy to my body. 

TO JERVIS MCEXTEE. ' 

Cedauceoft, Kexxett Squaee, Pa., August 4, 1877. 

Yesterday we received your very welcome and interesting let- 
ter. Now that the suffering from heat is passing from your 
memory, I hope that you have the same abiding pleasures of 
memory as we have. But I must first tell you of our remainiiig 
days at the White Sulphur. ... 

Stevensons took our cottage, and began to move in before we 
got out. Altogether, we went off feeling satisfied. It was a 
lovely, cool evening ; wc all slept well, and woke np at Alexan- 
dria. At Washmgton we had a capital brcalffast, went on to 
Baltimore, took a carriage and drove all over Druid Hill Park, 
dined, and went hotiie the same afternoon, the weather and 
temperature being suiiply perfect. I was glad to come away 
from the Whit^ Sulphur, yet I feel that I should like to go there 
again. Here we have glorious weather thus far ; I. never knew 
finer, and never saw the country looking so richly and mellowly 
green. L. had her quiet birthday celebration yesterday. I still 
mean to get a cuke and cabbage-cutter and send on to your 
mother. I find that my appetite is undimmished ; it seems that 
the effect of the sulphur is now coming for the first time. 

Nothing has yet turned np about the mission. I had a letter 
of good import from Murat Halstead after you left, hut I cannot 
do anything except quietly wait. A secretary has been appointed, 
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, two or three months, so I stip- 

the place having l^ecu jj,,* I am 

the appointment of a mm . 

trying to give tip all “ j. gge^g desirous of having my 

ehvpscs, the less the 8'“'“ , fortunate chance will doubtless 

services, and what ^ 

vamsh y*;’ . , , » aad that will he the end. 

Wkit a lack i 

CEDArvCKOFT, August 7, 1877. 

1 *11 a’ F ove 1 but omit names / It ought to 

Go ahead with yonr hill o laie, out 

tiius:— , 

SOUP. 

ViolmcelH. 

■FISH. 

striped Bassoon, baked; Cast o’ Net Sauce. 

ente^es. 

rromhonesofBeof. Haiit-hoiled Mutton. 

Stowed Chiekerings, Stemway Siwce. 

Fiddlet of Veal. Kettle Drum btreks. 

tegetables. 

to toot TotootoW- Oyo-Wins. 

Yioliu Stiiiig 

::'i>esseet. ' ; ; 

Cabinet Ofgau Faclding. 

Dulcimers. 


Mandoline Tarts. 


wmES. 

Saekhnt. Brench Horns, 
off for the mad. Good-by ! 

returned with his family to Cer- 
ate went for the sea air to New- 

a run also to Coliasset . 


to a local paper a copy of a 
the White Sulphur. 
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TO SIDNEY LAKIEE. : . 

112 East Eighteenth Street, 

New Yoiuv, t^ieptember G, 1ST7. 

I found yoiiT letter wfiitiug for me on Monday, when imy ]ioli« 
day closed, and we found ourselyes back again in our old quai’- 
ters, I don’t think the Wliite Sulphur helped me much, after 
all, ])iit the sea air and water did, and I feel more like my old 
self now. 

I was (for me) exceedingly nervous and restless while at 
Cedarcroft, and also much occupied with little matters and family 
changes, which made our stay there anything but refreshing. 
Moreover, I was foolishly expecting, from day to day, that de- 
cision of the government which has not yet been made, and will 
probably be delayed another month. I am so accustomed to look 
forward to some lixed point, and work towards it, that I hardly 
know how to manage an uncertainty which includes two such 
radically different fates. . . . Since I am at work again I can 
more easily banish the subject from my mind. . . . Strange that 
you should mention my poem, just when I take it up again ! I 
have written one new scene since Monday. . . • 

Tlie poem referred to was “Prince Deukalion.’^ 
The long period during which he had laid aside the 
poem was one of drudgery, of exhaustion, and of rest, 
but his silence had not been dii*eetly owing to these 
causes. He had reached a point in his poem where 
he hesitated before the problem of the requisite form 
to embody a critical thought. He could not satisfy 
himself, and waited patiently for the cloud to lift. 
Suddenly, early in September, when on an excursion 
in Ik>ston Harbor, the vision of Deukalion occurred to 
him; he saw Ms way clear, and upon his return to 
New York he threw himself with his custommy ardor 
into the work of completing the poem, which ho now 
wrote rapidly. 

During Ms visit to New England he had also ar-. 
ranged to translate SchiEer’s “ Don Carlos ” for Mr. 
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Lawrence Barrett, tie tragedian. In October lie was 
busy witli the delivery, twice a week, of bis twelve 
lectures on German Literature, at the Lowell Institute 
in Boston, — a course which was exceedingly popular. 

TO JAMES T. FIELDS. 

142 East Eighteenth Street, 

New York, Octoheo'S, 1877 . 

Pardon, pardon, pardon ! You knew beforehand that I enjoy 
everything you write, and that I must be glad to get your lovely 
little volume (“ Boskage,” not Underbrush). 

Now, it so liappene.d that, after having >stiick fast for eighteen 
months in the very middle of my lyrical drama, — finding a 
pons asinorma I could not cross, — I at last kited a string over 
the chasm, then a rope, then a tough wire-cable, the which, hav- 
ing become entangled in some distant thicket of the imagination, 
sufficed to bear the weigJit of my conception. The crossing, 
giddy hut fortunate, was made in a basket. There was firm 
ground beyond, over which I ran, breathless, until, on the top of 
a misty hill, I caught hold of the End ! This happened only 
yesterday, and now the crowd of delayed duties rushes hack 
upon my conscience. 

First of all, my hearty thanks ; the volume is charniing, both 
in bodily form and intellectual substance. I knew the most of it 
already, whence it was all the more welcome. 

I think I shall return hither by night-train until after Novem- 
ber 1st, when I shall spend the intermediate days in Boston. I 
want to show Longfellow Acts II.I. and IV. ; he has only seen 
I. and II. You twain have only heard Act I., at Manchester, 
two yeai*s ago ; would you like to hear the rest, jmvatlssime ? 
But we *11 talk of this anon. 

TO SIDNEY 1LA3OT.II. 

142 Bast EiGHTEENTn Street, 

New York, October 1877 . 

. . . Scribners are going to publish your poem on the chest- 
nut-trees and have it illustrated by me I When I was last at 
Oedarcroft I made the necessary sketch of the trees for them. 

Nott, I have a piece of news for you. My Denkalioii ” is 
^ finSrfmd I The conception overcame me like a summer cloud, 
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tliiriiigall my lioliday time; Imt the difficulty wliercin I stuck fast 
more lliiai a- year a^‘o would not be solved. But, little by little, 
I worked out the only possi])le solution — for me. I liiiislied tlie 
lliird act, iny great stiinibliug-biock ; tkeii, as the foiirtk and 
last act was alrcuidy clear in my mind, and I still felt fresh for 
the task, I went on. iNiow all is complete and fairly copied into 
that volume which you will remember. But I shall liardiy pub- 
lish before another year. It is an immense relief, as the delight 
of writing was counterbalanced by the huge difficulties of the 
subject. Well, there ’s more of my life and thought and aspira- 
tion ill this poem than in all else I have written, and if it has no 
vitality nothing of mine can have. 

For a week past I have been giving all my spare time to a 
translation and adaptation to our stage of Schiller^s Don Car- 
los ” for Lawi'ence Barrett. It ’s a new sort of work for me, very 
interesting, and just what I need in order to let myself down 
easily from the heights of " Denkalion.^^ 

. You don’t tell me what you are doing — or going to do — in 
Baltimore. It’s too bad that the government is so slow and 
muddled in the matter of making appointments. I, also, have 
been kept hanging in suspense for over three months, and now 
find that my chances are rapidly sliding down to nothing. I ’ve 
given up all expectation of the place which would help me on in 
my literary plans, and I won’t have any other. 

I begin my course of twelve lectures in Boston on Wednesday 
next. Work, work, work ! but I thank the Lord that my poem 
is finished. 

TO GEORGE H. BOKEE. 

142 East Eigeteehth Street, 

New York, Becember 29, 1877. 

I write, trusting this will catch you before you leave St. Pe- 
tersburg. I must throw myself upon your mercy for not having 
answered your last letter before you ■w’Tote again, but I was 
really waiting for some solution of my own case, and there 
seemed to be a chance that I might be able to learn a few things 
of interest to you, as well as to myself, by waiting a little. I was 
mistaken ; but at least I know how to explain why you, as well 
as myself, have been so treated. 

Meanwhile I am working, I think, harder than ever before in 
my life, I am staggering on the brink of mental and physical 
elhansliom My lyrical drama — ilie work of three years, 




TO GORDON GRANT. 

. 142 East Eighteenth Street, 

New YoEit, December 30, 1877. 

• . . A week ago I went into the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and found 
a nest of politicians, Governor Jewell, McCormick, etc. They 
pounced upon me, saying I must make an effort, gain iiilliience, 
ete., for there was no one asking for the place. They also told 
me that Fred. Seward was exceedingly desirous ol nay appoint- 
ment ; that Schiirz had declared he could not, in any ease, go to 
' &t©snf|,.and added all sorts., of, persuasions., , , I answered that I 
that:,tte.: nommaMonS' ,we,re. made,' hy ' whim ; that 
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tlie government was perfectly well acquainted with my fitness 
(or unfitness) for the place ; that the published rumors already 
proved the favor of the entire American press ; and that I would 
not, personally, do anything but wait for the decision of the 
government. I then made a call of respect upon Hayes, who 
was in the hotel ; he was extremely cordial, and seemed to ex- 
pect that I should say something, but I did not. So the matter 
stands. ... 

I have never before in my life done so much work in four 
months as dining the last four. In fact, I have done far too 
much, and have brought myself to the verge of some physical 
disaster. Notliing but plenty of sleep and heavenly weather 
have pulled me safely through the crisis. We have a purely 
Koman winter, thus far ; until to-day, the greenest turf, dande- 
lions in blossom, cloudless sides, and an air to breathe which cre- 
ates a new life every day. This morning the temperature fell to 
21® for the first time, — but what a day ! And how the perfect 
days succeed each other ! I have fire in my library only about 
twice a week. New York Bay is as smooth and deep line as 
your Mediterranean at Leghorn. ... Of course, all this work 
tells (or will tell) for me, but it also tells upon me. But the best 
rest, as I hinted to President Hayes the other day, comes not 
from indolence, but entire change of occupation, I don’t know 
whether he understood the hint ; probably not. 

I have left some of your questions unanswered, and can send 
you, at best, but a hasty, unsatisfactory letter in reply to your 
many interesting messages. You must have patience with me. 
i do tlie best I can now, and will do better* when I get back 
some of my old vigor. 

It liad been Bayard Taylor’s purpose to keep 
Prince Deukalion ” by him for possible further re- 
vision, but when the drama was completed it became, 
like other of his works, a thing of the past, to be put 
aside, dismissed, and made to give way in his thought 
to other designs. He rarely lingered over the accom- 
plished task ; its completion only left him free for the 
new purposes which had already idsen in Ms mind. 
He was hastened, beside, in Ms intention to publish 
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by tbe discovery, after bis poem was written, of two 
poems, an Englisb and a German, wbicli so ncarl}^ ap- 
proached it in design as to convince him that he was 
in a wide current of thought, and that unless he pub- 
lished now he was in danger of finding his work re- 
ceived as if it were a follower instead of an av(uit~ 
courier. “ Prince Deukalion ’’ was, beyond all this, so 
distinctly a confession of the author’s faith that in this 
earnest hour of his life he felt a strong man's desire to 
declare emphatically how he stood in relation to the 
great ipiestioii of being. Something in a letter from 
Mr. Hayne drew from Bayard Taylor a response in 
which he spoke with less reserve than he was wont. 

‘‘As to wdiat seems to be your most important ques- 
tion,” he writes, “ I will be frank, with the understand- 
ing that this is confidential. A man’s faith is a sacred 
part of his nature, with which the public has no concern, 
and I resist all open attempts to make me reveal mine. 
1 do most entirely believe in the immortality of the 
sold. And perha23S I cannot better sum up my argu- 
ments than by intrusting you wdth some lines from an 
unpublished poem, which I have just finished after 
three years of study and severe consecration. Urania 
(Science) asks, — 

Yet why, to flatter life, wilt thoa repeat 
The unproven solace ? ^ 

The answer is ; — 

Proven by its ncerl ! — 

By fates so largo no fortune can fulflli ; 

By wrong no earthly justice can atone ; 

By promises of love that keep love pure ; 

And all rich instincts powerless of aim, 

; , , Save chance, and time, and aspiration wed 
^ The iratortality of the soul. 
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To freer forces, follow I By tlie trust 
Of tlie chilled Good that at life’s very end 
Puts forth a root, and feels its Mossoin sure ! 

Yea, by thy law 1 ^ — since every being holds 
Its final purpose in the primal ceil, 

And here the radiant destiny o’erfiows 
Its visible hounds, enlarges what it took 
From sources past discoveiy, and predicts 
Xo end, or, if an end, the end of all ! 

Do let tliese lines go out of your bands ! The very 
wisdom and wonder of the universe and its laws prove 
conclusively to me that the mtiiitions of power and 
knowledge in ourselves, which we cannot fulfill here, 
(iS8tiT6 tis of continued being. If those laws are good, 
— as we see they are, — then what is orderetl for us is 
also good. We need not too painfully go into conjunc- 
tures of details. True harmony between natures in 
this life certainly predicts contiiinaiice in the next; 
but how or in what manner it shall be continued is 
beyond us, and I have not felt the least fear. I feel 
none now. I can conceive the Infinite much more 
easily than I can the Finite ; I know (but I cannot 
demonstrate) tliat- my being camiot be annihikted. 
This -feeling is in accordance aE that science 

teaches me ; if I depended on theology alone I should 
have little comfort. ' If the Divine Law manifest in 
matter be good, we shall live on, — we mmt; if there 
is no future for me, a Devil, and not a God, governs 
the universe. Dm ! ’’ 

1 The law'of Science. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


SimSTEB TO GEEMANT. 


Prince Deulalion,, 


The action of the government regarding the mis- 
sion to Germany was still deferred. The delay was 
annoying, for it was impossible to work or plan freely 
with such a decision still impending. But so far as 
Bayard Taylor’s purpose of literary work was con- 
cerned, there was no uncertainty. He had determined 
to enter earnestly upon his life of Goethe and Sehil- 
lei’. It pressed upon him. He had cleared away the 
dramatic poem which stood between him and this task, 
and w'hen once he entered upon a great design he was 
driven by his mental necessity to carry it to comple- 
tion, whatever the obstacles. 

Yet he was almost in despair of securing the requi- 
site leisure for this great work. The pressure of daily 
labor upon him was very great, and if he continued 
in America, engaged upon editorial work, he foresaw 
the extreme difficulty of organizing time for his task. 
Moreover, the longer he delayed the more insecure did 
the wealth of material which he had accumulated ap- 
peal* to him.^ For this material was stored principally 
m his capacious memory; and confident as he ordinar 
rily was of Ms power to hold firmly what he intrusted 
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to it, lie began now to doubt if this treasury might not 
be rendered less impregnable by the countless cares 
and anxieties which were imderminiiig it. 

Herrnaiui Grimm’s Goethe” had recently appeared, 
and: was so near in its scheme to his ow-ii design as to 
make him more eager than ever to achieve his pur- 
pose. If he went to Germany he would uiwiuestioii- 
ably have special advantages for doing the work. If 
he did not go lie meant to cut himself off from all 
other life, bury himself in Cedarcroft, and not emerge 
until the book wns done. 

He completed his translation and adaptation of 
“Don Carlos,” and wrote an ode on the death of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, which was published in the “ Tribune ” 
under the title of “The Obsequies in Kome,” and is 
included thus in the collection of his poems made since 
his death. In this ode he gave expression to that ar- 
dent love of Italy which had been one of his early pas- 
sions, never to grow weak, and renewed both by his 
own life in Italy and by the historic movements of 
that nation, which drew forth his eager interest. It 
was ill the same spirit that he took part in the memo- 
rial meeting held by the Italians in New York, and 
gave a short address in tlie Italian language, upon the 
spur of the moment. 

TO SXDXEY LANIER. 

142 East Eighteenth Street, 

New York, January 20, 1878. 

... I liave fiiiisiied (but not yet Tevised) ScMller’s “ Don 
Carlos ’’ since I saw yon, and have done a good deal of magazine 
work. My only poem is tlie Ode on Victor Eminamiel, wbicb 
you may have seen. . . . For the last few days I have been writ- 
ing as little as possible, in order to rest, having been troubled 
with a sense of groat oppression on the chest. The fact is^ I 
must take more rest than I have been doing. 
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Speaking of tliis, tlxe prospect of a good rest abroad is still 
held out to me ; but after suck long unei‘.rtaiiity I dare not count 
upon it in tlie least. I learn that tbe President favors iny ap- 
pointment, and says nothing against it : still they don’t 

make it, and the post has been vacant nearly six months. I 
think a decision of some kind will he made in a few weeks. 
During the fall, when I gave up all expectation of going, 1 was 
happy, and I would withdraw my name now rather than be so 
unsettled but for the great chance of the Goethe work. 

. . . Friends come in now and then and keep us cheerful. I 
can feel that I am steadily gaining in vaiioiis ways, and am hope- 
ful of the future. Keep up your spirits also, but I think you 
have the blessing of a good natural stock of them. 

At last, late in the evening of February ISth, a dis- 
patch was brought to Bayard Taylor from the Trib- 
une office, where it had just been received from Wash- 
ington, announcing that the President had sent in his 
name to the Senate as Minister to Germany. The 
news was in the morning papers the next day, and im- 
mediately there began a series of dispatches, letters, 
visits, receptions, and dinners which knew no cessa- 
tion until Bayard Taylor sailed, April 11th. If ever 
a nomination was ratified by the people, it was this. 
The newspaper press, quick to act as" spokesman of the 
popular mind, was nearly unanimous in its emphatic 
praise of the appointment. Strong political antipathy, 
displayed stiU in a few instances, was generally laid 
aside in recognition of the fitness of the nomination. 
Something, no doubt, was due to the esprit de cofps 
which made the newspapers proud to be thus repre- 
sented by one of their, own number, but the varied 
forms of expression of pleasure all centred in a hearty 
indorsement of the President’s action, and a strong 
sense of satisfaction that the administration had done 
what the country demanded in appointing to a first- . 
dass mission a man who had won the place by his 
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eminent adaptation to it. The German press, also, at 
once welcomed in anticipation the new minister, for he 
was no stranger to them. 

All this demonstration made a profound impression, 
upon .Bayard Taylor. It was an evidence of good-will 
towai’cl him which came when he was worn in health 
and spirits, ready to despair of accomplishing the work 
which he had in mind and almost ready to thinls: his 
life a failure. It acted upon his impaired nature as 
a powerful stimiiliis, and enabled him to undergo 
a strain which otherwise he could not have borne. 
There was much cheap witticism in the papers upon 
the dinners which Bayard Taylor ate as preparation 
for his work as Minister Plenipotentiary ; but Bayard 
Taylor himself was profoundly sensitive to popular 
recognition. When any one told him he loved him, 
or loved his poetry, his heart responded instantly; and' 
when various nationalities through their clubs, his as- 
sociates through their public receptions and dinners, 
and hosts of friends in more private ways, testified to 
their hearty pleasure in his appointment, it was not in 
him to withhold response to any, great or small. He 
was amazed at the fullness and spontaneity of ex23res- 
sion, but he was solemnized by it also. It swe|;)t him 
off Ms feet at first ; then it gave him a profound sense 
of the debt which he owed, — a debt to be j)aid only 
by the most eom2)lete service. 

TO SAMUEL BilXCROFT, .TH. 

142 East Eigittexotth Stbeet^ 

Kew York, BmiLlay^ Fthruary 17, 1878. 

Croasdiile sent me my first telegraphic congratulation yester- 
day, tliougk many others followed it. I am amazed, yet moved 
and made solemnly happy, by the outburst (I can’t call it any- 
thing else) of good-wili wMch the ajipointinent has produced. 
The press, without exception, so far — everybody here, Demo- 
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erats as well as Kepiiblioaiis — seems to be dcligbtecl. Even 
strangers stopped, me m the street yesterday to shake bands. 
At the Century last night they at once proposed a dinner to ino ; 
but so many responded that they now think of having two I Ery- 
ant himself wrote that delightful notice hi yesterday’s “ Post.” 

Both Bryant and Reid say thixt the confirmation is sure, and I 
can’t help thinking so, too. ... I hope the action will come soon, 
because I want to ari'ange with the government about my tinio 
of leaving. One month is always allowed, but if I can get six 
weeks (tdl April 1st) it will save me much condensed labor. 

Luckily, “ Bon Caidos ” is finished, and there is now nothing 
between me and Goethe 1 The appointment came after all as a 
great surprise. I had it by telegraph at ten P. M., on briday, 
and it rather spoiled M.’s sleep and mine. But how glad I am 
that I have kept quiet all this time ! 

TO GEORGE H. YEWELL. 

142 East Eighteenth Street, 

New York, Fehniarxj 17, 1878. 

Impose upon me stny penance you please, and I will endure it ! 
You liave simply heaped coals of fire, if not melted hriinstoiie, 
on my head liy your second letter, after my long neglect in an- 
swering your first. I have no excuse- to ofter. I ought to htxve 
made time for you ; and yet, when I look hack, I find myself 
somehow pitying myself for all the load of labor heaped upon 
me, and finally performed. The fact is that during the past 
three years I have done fully as much as in any previous six or 
eight years of my life. I have had no single day, no hour; I 
could rightfully call my own ; and some of my severest duties 
were just those wliieh gave me honor, but nothing else, hly 
former income is wholly suspended in these disastrous times ; 
practically I am penniless, and must earn every dollar I spend. 
With L.^s education, a heavy life insurance (but now only 
one more payment to make!), help for my parents, indirect 
claims of all kinds, and the necessity of entertaining many 
friends, you may easily guess wlnit my life lias been. My poetry 
during this time has been stolen from night and sleep. I have 
been several times on the point of giving up from sheer phys- 
ical inability. When your second letter came I was under one of 
these pressures, and was forced to ask Loop to try and explain 
the matter to you, since I could not possibly have written then. 
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Yesterday moniiiig daylight eaxnej and I am i^elievcd from ail 
necessity of work (except my own ciierislied literary labor) for 
tliree years to come. After I had given up ail expectation of 
it, the ■ President suddenly appointed me Minister to G-erniany. 
The way in which the appointment has been received almost 
weighs me donm with amazement and gratitude. There is one 
outburst of satisfaction from press and people. Yesterday I 
swam in congratulations, even strangers stopjjing' me in the 
street, and the Century Club was like a jubilee. We must now 
prepare to leave in four or five weeks, and shall be in Berlin 
early in April. Can’t we meet before you I’etiirn ? I write at 
once, to atone in some measure for my long silence. . . . 

TO SIDNEY LANIEH. 

142 East Eighteenth Stijeet, 

New York, 21), 1878. 

There ’s a rewarding as well as an avenging fate I What a 
payment for all my years of patient and uimecogiiized labor I 
But 1J0U know just what the appointment is to me. It came as 
a surprise, after all, and a greater amazement is the wonderful, 
generous response to it from friends and people. I feel as if 
buried under a huge warm wave of congratulation. . . . 

TO PAUL n. HAYNE. 

Kew York, Fehruary 24, 2878. 

When I tell yon that I have written one hundred and fifty let- 
ters since last Sunday, you will understand how tired I am of 
pen and ink. You have no doubt heard by this time of my ap- 
poiiitment to Germany. It has brought upon me such a flood of 
congratulation as atones for all previous struggles, and preelufles 
me from ever again complaining of Fate. The office will be 
of incalenlable advantage to me in wilting my “ Biograpby of 
Goethe,” and thus comes as a wonderful good fortune. We must 
leave in four or five weeks ; that is, should the Senate eonlirm 
the aj^pointmeiit. I hear, however, that this is certain, every 
Southern senator being favorable. At last I see some of my 
life’s best work standing before me I 
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appointment. His own comment upon the matter, 
wlien acldressiiig tlie Goetlie Club at tbe reception 
given Mm, sets it in a clear light,. 

fact/’ he said, ‘^that for years past I have 
designed writing a new biography of the great Ger- 
man master is generally known ; there was no neces- 
sity for keeping it secret ; it has been specially men- 
tioned hy the press since my appointment, and I need 
not hesitate to say that the favor of our government 
will give me important facilities in the prosecution of 
the work. But the question has also, been asked here 
. and there, and very naturally, Is a minister to a for- 
eign court to be appointed for such a purpose? I 
answer No ! The minister’s duty to his government 
and to the interests of his fellow-citizens is always 
paramount. I shall go to Berlin with the full under- 
standing of the character of the services I am ex- 
pected to render, and the honest determination to ful- 
fill them to the best of my ability. But, as my friends 
know, I have the power and the habit of doing a great 
deal of work ; and I think no one will complain if, 
instead of the recreation which others allow them- 
selves, I should find my own recreation in another 
form of labor. I hope to secure at least two hours 
out of each twenty-four for my own work, without 
detriment to my official duties, and if two hours are 
not practicable one must suffice. I shall he in the 
midst of the material I most need, shall be able to 
make the acquaintance of the men and women who 
can give me the best assistance, and, without looking 
forward positively to the completion of the task, I may 
safely say that this opportunity gives me a cheerful 
hope of being able to complete it.” 

At the Century Club a breakfast was given which 
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broiK-lit around Bayard Taylor the men with whom 
he associated most intimately, on the score of eouiinon 
interests and tastes in literature and art. “ The good- 
fellowship of the Century,” wrote Mr. Ciirtis in one 
of his Easy-Chair papers, when speaking of this break- 
fast, “is famous and traditional, and the breakfast to 
Mr. Taylor assembled some sixty Centurions, with Mr. 
Bryant at their head, to congratidate Brother Bayard . 
on the honors which had naturally fallen upon an as- 
sociate. There were, besides Mr. Biyant, three or 
four of the original members, the patriarchs, the fa- 
thers, the founders, of the Century, who had been 
members of the old Sketch Club, from which it grew, 
and whose presence gives tlie Centoy the true royal 
flavor, like the lump of ambergris in the Sultan’s 

cup.” 

TO E. 0. BTEDMAN. 

March G, 1878, 9 P. M. 

I had a talk with Evarts last night. He grants me a month, 
which enables us to take passage with our good old Captam 
Sehwonsen, commodore of the Hamburg line, April 11th. it 
will be, in every way, more convenient and agreeable to me it 
the dinner 1 comes late, — say the first week in April, any day 
except Saturday. W. and S. showed me the letter, winch is 
simply perfect in expression : I could not wish an additioniU 
word, or a word elaanged. But I pray you, dear old frieiid, 
dm't add this burden to those you stagger under. Consider 
that I have already had enough to make any author satisfied 
with Fate for a long life ; and moi’e is not needed. Since the 
honor is decreed (and irrevoeahly, as it seems), I must gratefully 
take it ; hut I assure you that I hear constantly in mind the 
fact that it may, or at least should, exalt our art in the eyes of 
our muesthetic countrymen, and thus indirectly he a help and an 
honor to all of our guild. 

Tliere is something astounding to me in the response to my 
nomination. I cannot yet rightly apprehend it ; and I am at the 
„ . 1 The public dinner at Delmonico’s, in the arrangements for which Mr. 

' ' Btedman had a conspicuous share* 
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point of being frigiitened ratlxer tlian flattened. I tluiik yon will 
niiderstiiiid tliis feeling, and perhaps you also measure, 

tlirongli your own inborn nobility of nature, the character of a 
gratitude which I cannot express in words. I don^t thank you, 
for that soenis commonplace, hut you know how gratefully I am 
ever ad'cetionately your fitiend. 

TO T. B. ALDRICH. 

142 East Eighteenth Street, 

New Yokk, March 10, 1878. 

I returned from Washington this morning, and find your let- 
ter. The appointment came, at last, as a surprise, hut a most 
welcome one ; for it enables me to write my life of Goethe. 
How could you suppose that I would not accept it with that in 
view ? It comes providentially, also, to save me from break- 
ing down physically ; and I am already beginning to feel like 
another man. 

We sail about April 11th, but must spend ten days at Cedar- 
croft in tlie interim, I must go to Washington again, and I have 
to get through with six dinners and receptions of a large kind, 
here and in Phiiadolpliia. I am sorry to say that my chances of 
going to Boston arc growing faint. We begin packing up to- 
morrow, and my duties are almost alarming. In three w^eeks I 
have written more than two hundred answers to letters of con- 
gratulation, and the visits, from morning till night, interrupt 
us. The German minister gave me a dinner in Washington last 
night (with Evarts, Bancroft, Scliurz, etc.), and I was forced to 
rush away at 0.30 for the night express. This is our last Sun- 
day evening, and a crowd is coming. To-morrow evening the 
Union League of Pliiladelpliia has invited me ; on Saturday the 
Century Club gives a breakfast, — and so the thing goes on. It 
is all amazing and overwhelming, and I shall have no sense of 
rest until I get outside of Sandy Hook. I hn afraid M. will be 
laid up, although she holds out bravely thus far. . . . 

TO PAXIL. H. HAYNE. 

142 East Eighteenth Steeist, 

New York, March 13, 1878. 

« • • As for myself, I am simply overwhelmed by a burst of 
generous good-will, the force, of which I never could have sus- 
pected. Every evening until we sail is preengaged for din- 
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„ers and receptions, mostly by clubs au.l associalious of^promi- 
1 1 It is soiiit'tiuHg so 

neat men, boro and m i bewiklcKHl and cmbar- 

‘in author to receive that i am moie 
Ssed than proud of the honors. If you know bon- many yeans 
I^ti teadily worked, devoted to a high xdoal, which no one 
Je^med to rtinize, and sneered at by cheap eilt.cs as a more 
Sper in htemtime, yon would understand how mereddde 
S ige seems to me. The great comfort is this : I wa^ right 
^my mslinct. The world does appreciate earnest endeavor, m 
the end. I have always had faith, and I have learned to ovei- 
ook opposition, disparagement, misconeeption of my best worl^^ 
believhig that the day of justification would come. But v^liat 
now comes to mo seems too much. I can only .accept it as a ba - 
ance against me, to be met by still better work m the future. 

The cordiality of his neighbors and friends was to 
Bayard Taylor one of the most agreeable features 
of that general acclamation which gi-eetcd him. As 
before, when he returned from Europe, he had felt 
deeply the spontaneous welcome given him near his 
home, so now he was moved by the hasty but abuii- 
dant demonstration at Keimett Square which came 
upon the sudden news that he was to pass through 
the village on his way to Cedareroft. This festivity, 
which was every way successful, was unlike anything 
ever before seen in Kennett. The town seemed to 
have laid aside its traditional Quaker garb, and to 
have come out in the dress of the day. Again he re- 
ceived a public dinner at West Chester, where the 
county which he had not only glorified, hut written of 
with candor and faithfulness to nature, .showed with un- 
mistakable signs that it was proud of its member, and 
knew his sincere attachment to the place of his birth. 

The dinner at Delmonico’s was more formal than 
the other occasions, and was made the opportunity for 
f a recognition by aE the great classes in the community 
I public services of a man, who had been conspie- 
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iioiiSj not by reason of tlie favoi*s wliicli lie bad shown 
political followers, nor of tlie skill by wMcli be bad 
acliieved political position, but by reason of the stead- 
fast devotion to a line of work ■wbicb had a legitimate 
crown in the' end now attained, ■■ The letters of invita- 
tion and acceptance were as follows : — 

Kew York, March 19, 1878. 

Hon. .Bavaud ' , Taylor, ■UmTEB;:' S tates Minister to Gek- 

MANY,:--;.' 

Dear Sir, — Your fellow-citizens, without distinction of party, 
have been prompt to acknowledge the eminent fitness of your 
appointment as the representative of this nation at the court of 
Berlin. They feel that their government has acted most wor- 
thily in thus designating for important service an American whose 
purity of life and character is in keeping with his reputation as a 
scholar, writer, and observer of affairs. 

In recognition of these facts, and as a mark of our personal af- 
fection and esteem, we invite you to accept a piiljlic dinner before 
your departure for that country which has already extended to 
you a welcome, wdth wbieh you are comiected by the closest ties, 
and with whose politics and literature you are so familiar. Be- 
questing you to name a day that will suit your convenience, we 
have tlie honor to he 

Your friends and obedient servants, 

William Cullen Bryant [and others]. 

■ REPLY. ■ ■' ■ ■ 

Gentlemen, — The honor you extend to me is such a rare 
representation of the highest intellectual and material interests of 
this great city, coming, as it does, from gentlemen distinguished 
ill every art and profession, that I should shrink from seeming 
to merit it by acceptance, -were it not accompanied by such gen- 
erous expressions of personal regard. Your kindness leaves me 
no alternative ; but you will allow me to accept the distinction of 
a public dinner as a new obligation laid upon me for the future, 
rather than as having been earned .by any service in the past. 

I suggest Thursday, the 4th of April, the last convenient day 
before iny departure, and remain, with sentiments of the pro- 
foundest gratitude and esteem, 

Your friend and servant, 


Bayarb Taylor. 
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Mr. Bi-yant presided at tlie diiuicr, and literature, 
art, the learned professions, and commerce were repre- 
L^d in the persons of the g^^ests, and by ^ slm 
addresses which followed the dinner. Besides the 
abundant flowers and plants which fiUcd thc hall, tnero 
were upon the tables ingenious decorations in conicc- 
tionery! representing scenes from “Lars,” the “Bedouin 
Sono-” “The Old Pennsylvania Farmer,” “Tim Qua- 
Lr Widow,” and “The Song of the Camp.” Bayaa-d 

Taylor’s address was as follows : — 

“Me. Chaieman and Gentlemen, ^louwill jiar- 
don me for saying that the magnitude of the honor you 
confer upon me increases, in the same proportion, le 
test of my capacity to deserve it. _ 1 am confronted, 
before leaving home, by the most difficult of all diplo- 
matic tasks. If I should try to express what 1 feel 
on being thus accepted as a member of that illustrious 
company, which begins with Homer and counts Bryant 
among its noble masters, t might displease the politi- 
cians • if I dwell too much on the official honor which 
you all welcome, to-night, I may fail to satisfy^ my liL 
erary brethren. I can only say that the beam is level, 
because each scale is filled and heaped with all that it 
can hold. But you are too frank and generous for 
diplomacy, and I dare not use the dialect of diplomacy 
in responding. Let me be equally frank, and declare 
how more than honored, how glad and- happy I am, 
that this God-speed comes not from any party or spe- 
cial class of men, but from the united activi^ and en- 
terprise and intelligence, the scientiflc, artistic, and 
spiritual aspiration, of this great city. I do not go 
abroad as the representative of a party, but of the 
government and the entire people of the nite 
• . gtates, I shall not ask of any one who conies to me 
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for siicli assistance or mfonnation as I may be able to 
micler more than tlie simple question, ^ Are you an 
American citizen ? ’ So far as tlie duties of my posi- 
tion' are concerned, I hope to discharge them faithfully 
and satisfactorily. I am accredited to a court with 
which our government has never had other than 
friendly relations, and cannot anticipate any other ; 
and if an important question should arise, requiring 
the decision of a wiser judgment than mine, I am able 
to communicate instantly with the head of the De- 
partment of State, who, more than any other living 
statesman, has labored to substitute peaceful arbitra- 
tion for war, in settling disputes between nations, I 
may, therefore, without undue estimation of self, look 
forward calmly and confidently to my coming duties. 

‘‘ I feel that I may also claim the right, this evening, 
to magnify mine office. I cannot agree with those of 
our legislators who seem willing to return to the prac- 
tices of semi-civilized races, in the earlier ages of the 
world, and abolish all permanent dijdomatic represen- 
tation abroad. I prefer to recognize the increased, and 
ever-increasing, importance given to such posts, by the 
growth and nearer intex'eourse of all nations. It is 
a mistake to suppose that a minister is merely a polit- 
ical representative, whose duties cease when he has 
negotiated a treaty of commerce, or defended the tech- 
nical lights of his countrymen. Our age requires of 
him larger services than these. He ought also to be a 
permanent agent for the interchange of reciprocal and 
beneficent knowledge, making nations and races better 
acquainted with each other ; an 'usher, to present the 
intelligence, the invention, the progressive energy, of 
each land to the other ; always on hand to correct 
mistaken views, to soften prejudices, and to knit new 
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Tboiids of syinpatliy. Riiallj, as a giiesfc, privileged 
by tlie govemiBent wliicli receives liliu, because elioseii 
by that which sends him, he must newer forget that 
every one of his fellow-citkeiis is honored or dishonored, 
Justly or unjustly judged, by the action of him who rep- 
resents the country ! 

“ If you think my conception of the position a worthy- 
one, you lighten somewhat the burden of my gratitude 
to you ; for I shall do my utmost to make that concep- 
tion a reality. Let me also believe that there is a real 
strength conferred by friendship ; that there is help 
in congratulation, and good omen in good-will ! You 
have given me a farewell cup, brimming over with un- 
mingled cheer and sparkle. The only bitter drop in it 
comes from my own regret at parting, for a time, from 
so many true and noble-hearted friends.” 

Just before midnight the company rose from the 
tables and passed into the parlors adjoining tiie hall. 
From a balcony, the street below was seen to be 
thronged with people. A calcium light made bright- 
ness, and just then a torchlight procession came in 
sight, headed by a band of music. The band halted 
below the balcony, and played a serenade. Then fol- 
lowed a rich chorus of men’s voices. It was the Ger- 
man Liederkranz, which had come to say farewell to 
the American minister. Bayard Taylor, completely 
surprised, and stirred by the occasion, stepped out 
upon the balcony to answer the serenade. Without 
hesitation, and with no other preparation than the 
scene inspired, he gave in German the little speech 
which follows in English : — 

■ ‘^My Geemah ’Fbllow-Citizens, — How shall I 
thank you for coming to crown so beautifully this, to 
ever-memorable evening? For Art is the true 
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croxvTi of Civilization; and yoixr songs In-oatLe upon 
me like a kvceze from tlie German woods, i lioic it 
as a particular honor that you have taken part in this 
festival; now all the elements are muted /• . 

must represent abi-oad, so far as I have the powei to 
do it. You have endeavored, as I have, to comprehend 
the life, the genius, the importance in the world s his- 
tory, of the two great nations, — I through repeated 
resiclence and the studies of years m your first home 
you through the circumstance that you have found in 
mine a second home. I may assume that we have 
reached the same conviction, namely, that the races 
are most fortunately developed thi-ough mutual knowl- 
edge, sympathy, and assimilation of the good which 
belongs to each. The German Empire and the Ameri- 
can Eepiiblic have much to gain, and nothmg to lose, 
by continued relations of friendship. Once iimre my 
hearty thanks : Long live German Song and German 

^'in his accomit of the Thi-ee Hundredth Anniversary 
of the University of Jena,^ Bayard Taylor has given a 
lively picture of the Oommers which closed the three 
days’ festival. It fell to him now. to be the recipient, 
a few evenings before he sailed, of honors paid m a 
Commers of the Deutsche Gesellirj -Wissensdiaft- 
liche Verein of New York, when speech and song 
were given in the multitudinous and Jovial fashion ot 

’the ceremony, .. -i , 

It almost seemed as if time and tide waited to ^ve 
■opportunity for more leave-taking. The Holsatia left 
the pier at Jersey City on the afternoon of Apri 
11th, and a large party accompanied Bayaid lay! 
and his family down the harbor. A tug beaxmg the 
1 At Home and Abvoadx, irst Series* 
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Geniian flag puffed along after the steamer, wliieli was 
most of the time enveloped in fog and raim IVhen 
over the bar at sundown, the tug drew up alongside to 
carry back the friends, who now said their good-bys. 
But so heavy was the swell that it was impossible for 
the tug to come close enough to the Holsatia, and to 
the dismay of some and the entertainment of the rest 
it steamed away, showing at the same moment a liberal 
collation which the German consul-general had pro- 
vided for the returning company. There was nothing 
to be done but to wait for the morning. The steamer 
rode at anchor in the outer bay, and when morning 
came returned through the Narrows to Staten Island, 
where the tug again made its appearance, and carried 
off the constrained passengers. Long before they had 
left the steamer, Bayard Taylor had sought his state- 
room, entirely overcome by the strain under which he 
had been ever since his appointment, — a strain which 
had tightened as the time for departure drew near. 
Only when the voyage had fairly begun was ho able to 
secure the needed rest and quiet. Nor could he have 
this without the aid of sedatives. His brain was ab- 
normally active. As soon as lie composed himself for 
sleep he would begin to prepare speeches in English 
and German, and there seemed for a time imminent 
danger of brain fever. His letters, after arrival in 
England, narrate the new series of social labors upon 
which he now entered. 
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eonia not .loe,. for tl.reo days, aiul only sucocedc< ^ ^ 
bro.ni.lo of potassiunu For four days wo had woudo • ull> hno 
watUor. croLod llu' Hanks within ton miles of (_l.o 
iuohor«-, and hopod for a lino run aoross Ha, -A*!;'’” ^ 

thon .■amo four othor days with a furious squall ol had ami snovv 
ovory Ina.r, and a hi«h soa. 'rim last two days J’ « | 

afialn, and wo. voaohod l‘ljuun.tl. under a " 

tlm downs goldou with lloweriug gorae. Day hefoio y -^ ^ ^ y 
wo caiuo oji horo, and day sifter to-morxow wt go on ^ 

Wo only stop for h.ssinoss and shoppiug, avoiding sooictj, Put 

could not help dining- out last evening, f “""orford 
resisted an invitation to the opening of Keblo College, Oxfo^. 
to-dav, and also Minister Welsh’s plan for a big dinner 
day Tit would be too much. I am a good deid rocrnitod, but 
not wlioliy, and must save my strength for an ofiicial appeaian 
at the opening of the Paris Exposition 

Most cordial and deHghtfnl letters from Berlin nm > 

and we are assured of a generous welcome there. 1 ^ 1 

rive in a week from to-morrow, glad to have a haven oi rest, 

oven if it includes labor. 

It was impossible for Bayard Tayloi- at tliis time to 
renew his Hterary acquaintance m London, bu i 
must needs pay a visit to Carlyle, to whose hox^e he 
went with Mr. Moncure D. Conway, who » 

trodueed him to M^uc Miiller. “ We found Carlyle, 
says Mr. Conway, “in the early afternoon alone, and 
riling. He prLently remembered the previous caU 

which the young author had made upon him, and co - 
. J to r,onntrv which pre- 



ferred to DC represemou 

;-ather than by profession^ diplomatists, 

nqiiired how he was getting on with his life of ^ ’ 

remarking that such a work was needed. Bayard 

rZr tSd him rf a namte oi new 
importance which the Germans had mtrrusted to hu . 

2 two at once entered .pen “ 

tation concerning the knotty points m Goethes his 

VOL. 11. 
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tory. He referred to Bayard Taylor’s traiislatioji of 
^ Faust ; ’ with a good-natured smile, he said, ^ 1 ours 
is the twentieth version of that hook whitdi their aii- 
' thors 'have been -kind enough to place on, my s,lielves», 
You have grappled, I see, with the Second .Fart. My 
belief increasingly has been that when Goethe had got 
through with his “ Faust ” he found himself in posses- 
sion of a vast quantity of classical and inediieval lore, 
demonology, and what not : it was wliat he somewhere 
called his Walpurgis Sack, which he might some day 
empty, and it all got emptied, in his artistic way, in 
Part II. Such is my present impression.’ At last 
Carlyle’s brougham was announced, and he must take 
his customary drive ; but he was evidently sorry to 
give up this interview. He entered upon an impres- 
sive monologue about Goethe, which ended with a rep- 
etition of the first verses of the ‘Freemason’s Song.’ 
His voice trembled a little when he came to the lines 

< Stars silent rest o^er us, 

Graves mider us silent/ 

‘No voice from either of those direction's,’ he said, 
with a sigh. Then Bayard Taylor took up the strain, 
and in warm, earnest tones repeated the remaining 
verses in his i;)erfect German. Carlyle was profoundly 
moved. He grasped Taylor’s hand and said, ‘ Shall I 
see you again?’ The other answered that he must 
immediately leave England, but hoped to return before 
long. Carlyle passed down to his carriage, but just as 
he was about driving off made the driver halt, and 
signaled to us to come near. He said to Bayard 
Taylor, ‘I hope you will do your best at Berlin to 
B^ve us from furtW war in Europe ; ’ and then, after 
; [ iiaotaent’s . siJencB, ‘ Let us shake hands once more ; 



I't' iK.t. tt* ira>ot again, 

ami IiappinoHS.’”* 


WiifTKl-AW UfXtin 

I4WATUKN, muhW, 1878. 

*iit of leburo to report progioss tbas fan 
you froDi lamdou, X 
wlier© I also nmt 
isurrifti^e for Ids after- 
gain, and said, “ I 'oa 
never Bieet agin, and; 
We-Mdltard; 

•ebases;in'tliree::days, 


Amkuioan 

I use Biy tirat inonie 
I don't remember wb 
spoke of my most deli 
b'l'oude. Afte.r tbe old man go 

uoou drive, lie called for me, she 

vcrrasladyou’vceomotoacomc;wemay 

' ' that I desire yer prosperity. 

* through with our puru—- - 

=- Saturday, Apiil 27th, taking Mrs. Smal- 

at the station, having already se- 

trunks and onr exit in advanct 


I want to say to ye 
work in , London to ge 
and then went to Paris, 
ley along. CL W. b. met us 
cured the free entrance of all our 

T h-.d a fearful time hi the offieuil procession, — loi.t my cauia^c, 

x:— , t»,«i u- “ “ “ xxr 

™tion at his palie. I forgot to say t 

1 made the acquaintance of Louis Blanc ® ™y| g ^ 
hft took me to spend an evening with Victor ixu^. 

T^iy gi-eat surprise, I was delighted with V. H. He w^ am^ 
hilitTitself and even hinted at giving me a dimer, ^ I could 
aifi enough. The man is much better than his prepos- 
remaiii long cno^g" are those of an old-school 

heard « 5®, J ^ now. At the opening I met 

Xir«”»x — ^ •>” 

W« »6“ foXi XC 
MiXtoXX taSX lE'irsLo™, 

holla, ex-lving P Gamhetta, Alexandre Du- 
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<retlier ' Tlie etiqaette was curious ; there was no usher or other 
official personage on hand, and I was compelled to introduce my- 
self and family to the Marshal-President. However, ho was -v eiy 
amiable, and aU went oif weU. On Thursdi^^' cvemug, Noyes 
gave a grand dinner-party to Welsh and myself. \\ e bogged oft 
imm-o^olwr to tiie Ug ministeml reception the saiuc eveiiiiig’, lot* 
we ^Yem obliged to get up at five the next nioniing to take tlic 
train for Cologne. On entering Germany, everytlimg seemed to 
have been anticipated. Tbe baggage was instantly passed treu., 
the bead railroad official announced tliat lie bad reserved a specjal 
carriage for iis, and all along tbe road, on Saturday, tbe officials 
came to pay tbeir respects at tbe stations. On reacliing berc, 1 
wxs received by tbe whole diplomatic and consular personnel^ Mr. 
Everett \u‘ote on Sunday evening for an interview with Baron 
Biilow, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and it came off yesterday. 
To-day, with very unusual promptness, tbo Emperor roemved 
me, and I have just come from tbe first dinner, given by Liilow, 
who said, ‘‘You must allow me to offer you tbe first bospitahty 
in Berlin.” Three members of tbe ministry were present ; also 
Cuiiiius and Professor von Sybel. It was a delightful affair. The 
Emperor, it seems, was quite delighted because I made my little 
address in German. He was remarkably cordial and communi- 
cative. To-day I took full charge of tbo legation, read up tbe 
business on liand, and gave niy first official signatures. 

In spite of tliis very sudden assumption of duty, I am gaining 
strength and spirits day by clay ; for I am here at last, and can 
aj*range for the needful rest. My mfe and daughter left me at 
Hannover on Saturday, en route hither, to visit my mothor-in-law, 
who has been ill ; but she is recovering, and they will be here 
day after to-morrow. If the business of the legation docs not 
matemlly increase, I am quite sure of three hours every morn- 
ing for my Uterary work, and this is all I need. My reception 
here has been as cordial (though, of counse, in a more formal 
way) as my departure from home, and I have only to keep the 
groimd thus gained in order to make my position easy and agree- 
able to tbe end. 

1 write thus niucli this evening, because a great round of eere- 
moiiial calls begins to-morrow, and I am not sure of mueh leisure 
for another week. Of course nothing of this must get into print, 
but I hope you'll show it to such friends as may be interested in 
my .progress, 
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* Mr. G. W» Smalley, who was with Bayard Taylor 
raitil ho left Paris, has iworcled the impression which 
ho received from the eompanioiiship, and relates at 
some length, the incident at MacMahoii’s reception 
merely hinted at in tlie^ letter jnst <iiioted. ' 

I last saw Mr. Taylor,’^ he writes to the “ Trib- 
nne'' from London, December 22, 1879, ‘Gn Paris, 
whither he came for the opening of the Exhibition on 
Ills way to Berlin. He had by no means recovered 
from the fatigue imposed upon him by the long series 
of well-meant Idiidnesses which marked liis farewell 
to America. The letters, the public festivals, the din- 
ners, all the manifestations of private friendship and 
public admiration which had been lavished on him, 
had laid a great strain on his alread}" overtaxed sys- 
tem. None the less was he profoundly touched by 
them, and sensible of tlie friendliness whieli prompted 
them. He spoke of them repeatedly and with emo- 
tion as one of tlie most precious experiences of his 
life. He spoke of his appointment to Berlin in the 
tone of a man who was modestly conscious of liis 
worth ; who know that the distinction, biilliant as it 
was, had been fairly earned, but who was none the 
less grateful for it. He knew that he was fit for the 
place, and that the honor bestowed on him was one to 
which he in turn was able to do honor. He had a just 
pride in hearing Ms name associated with the names 
of Irving, of Motley, of Marsh, of Lowell, — one and 
all men who had earned their fame in literature be- 
fore they became diplomatists. He was far too frank 
and open-iiatured to care to Mde his pleasure. With 
all his varied and ample experience, with all his 
knowledge of the world and mastery of social conven- 
tionalities, Mr. Taylor, retained to the last a certain 
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fresliness and candor in expressing Ms inmost feel- 
ings, wliieh belongs only to those souls that have no 
mean secrets to keep, no false pride or false iiiodesty* 
He was pleased, and he was not ashamed of being 
pleased. It is only a man very sure of liimself who 
can venture to take the world into his conlideiicc as 
he did. Then, as often before, I thought it most hon- 
orable to him. It was consistent with great dignity 
of demeanor, and whoever fancied ho could take ad- 
vantage of it soon found out his mistake. He sub- 
mitted readily and generously to all sorts of slight im- 
positions. He gave five francs for some service wliicli 
fifty centimes would have rewarded amply. He would 
never look too closely into matters where only* his 
own interest was at stake, but where others were con- 
cerned, where it was his business to defend interests 
which had been confided to Mm, he could be hard, as- 
tute, immovable. That was one of his peculiar merits 
as a minister. ■ In most points no two men could be 
more unlike than Mr. Taylor and Prince Bismarck, 
but they had this in common: that they told the truth 
fearlessly, and found it serve their purpose where the 
most ingenious mystifications would liavo failed of 
their end, 

A single incident, which I hope I may now relate 
without offense to anybody, will show how thoroughly 
a man of the world he was in the midst of all his 
simplicity. On the night of the 1st of May he went 
to the Marshal’s official reception at the Elys4e. He 
found himself on his arrival absolutely alone. No one 
from the legation in Paris had accompanied Mm, and 
^ no one was at the palace to meet Mm. The official 
arrangements were so meagre that not so much as an 
Ridker was there to announce him. I don’t know what 
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liad become of tliat imposing personage M. Mollartl, 
intmdncteMr ties arnbassacleurs. Mr. Taylor’s col- 
league did not arrive till later. With Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, the President of the French llepiiHic, Mr. 
Taylor had no accpiaintance. In such circumstances, 
most men would have gone away, or would have min- 
gled cpuetly with the crowd. Mr. Taylor made his 
way to the Marshal, introduced himself by his name 
and title, paid his due compliment, and asked leave 
to present his wife and daughter. The Marshal, what- 
ever his political sins, is quick to recognize manly 
frankness. He greeted Mr. Taylor cordially, carried 
off the party, and presented them to the Duchess, 
who in turn received them with marked civility. ‘ I 
thought,’ said Mr. Taylor, in describing the incident 
to me, * that I had no choice. It was known that I 
was ill Paris, and had been asked to this ceremony. 
If I had gone away without making myself known, 
my supposed absence would have been set down as 
a piece of rudeness or carelessness, and I was deter- 
mined that no such charge should he brought against 
a minister of the American republic when he was in 
the capital of a foreign republic.’ He made abso- 
lutely no observation on the singularity of his posi- 
tion, on his being left to do for himself what some- 
body else might have done for him. I don’t think it 
occurred to him that any neglect had been shown him. 
He was concerned with nothing but the discharge of 
his duty. He did it, let me add, after a clay of great 
fatigue, and when he was quite ill enough to have ex- 
cused him for going to bed instead of going to the 
Elys<5e. He had been on foot all the morning and 
afternoon at the opening ceremony, missed his car- 
riage, and walked home, arriving in a state of ex- 
haustion.” 
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And last, yo Forms, witli slirouded fiico 
Hiaing the features of your woe, 

That on the fresh sod of his burial-placo 
Your myrtle, oah, and laurel throw, — 

Whoare'ye.?-. , 

“ I am Germany, 

Drawn sadly nearer now 
By songs of hia and tuiiio that make one strain. 

Though parted by the world-dividing soa ! ” 

Bay ABB Tx\ylob entered upon liis duties as luiiiiB- 
ter at a time when Europe, and Gerinaiiy especially, 
was in an excited condition, and when a foi-eig'u min- 
istex' had need to use iris best knowledge of iiieii and 
affaii‘S. During the summer two attempts wore made 
upon the Emperor’s life, and elsewhere the assassin 
seemed to be striking in the dark at existing powers, 

. The Social Democrats of Germany were making them- 
selves a force in politics* The Berlin Congress for 
; the settlement of the Eastern Question brought to- 
gether a remarkable body of men, and the United 
States was at this time significantly represented in 
Europe in the person of its late President, General 
Grant, who was traveling with his family. 

'f'yi, The American Minister found hiniself, in Ms new 
, r;‘;. •, ‘ ‘ , position, at once among people who knew well his at- 
\ '' ^ l-'j 'teguments. The court which received him gave him a 
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welcome wliicli was beyond the .mere official reception 
of an ambassador from a friendly power. Mr. H. 
Sidney Everett, First Secretary of the Legation, had 
written to Secretary Evarts in March, may add 
here that the appointment of Mr. Bayard Taylor as 
Minister to Berlin has given the greatest satisfaction 
ill official and diplomatic circles here, and is accepted 
as proof of the good-will and good judgment of the 
administration, 

TO ms MOTHER. 

Asiekican Legatioj^, Berlin, Mmj 18 , 1878 . 

I write to you again, intending tins letter to bo read by all. 
We are very busy just now getting settled and paying the round 
of formal visits wliieh is reqiiired of us. I have already used a 
hundred and fifty cards, and ordered three Iniiulred more to be 
printed. The Crown Prince received me last Friday (yesterday 
week, I meaji), with the greatest friendliness. He came up to 
me with ontstrctclied hand, sajdng, in Englisli, ^*^011, I know 
you already ! My wife was talking about your ‘ Faust ^ only a 
few weeks ago.” My hearty reception by the imperial family 
is known, of course, to the diplomatic corps, and hence all the 
other ambassadors are very polite and obliging. ... 

M. and L, nearly saw the attempt to assassinate the Emperor. 
He passed them hardly two minutes before the man fired. I 
went to the palace at once, and was one of the first to offer my 
congratulations. Yesterday I received, officially, the Emperor’s 
thanks. Last night there was a magnificent torchlight proces- 
sion of students. 

We are busy looking out for a residence. We can get a su- 
perb one for about fifteen liimdred dollars a year (adding the 
office-rent, wliicb the government i:>ays), witli a grand ballroom 
and no end of liedrooms, I think we shall take it. Furnished 
apartments can scarcely be had, but furniture is now very cheap, 
and we tliink we can save enough from the salary by October 
1st to buy all that is necessary. So far as I can judge, the ex- 
penses will be just about what I calculated. M. and L. are out 
this afternoon, leaving cards, with Harris (our mulatto man), 
gorgeous in his gold-banded stove-pipe hat. No one else has a 
colored footman except Prince Karl, and Harris adds immensely 
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:>ei*ience in St, Peters^: 
dint to do, and people 
V it. Ail tills tells ill 
. The business of tlie 
secretaries take all 
capital spirits about my 
al ; it is full summer ; all 
.ess skies, day after day. 


to our respectability. I find that our exj 
burg is of great value now. We know w 
are ratber surprised to find that we knov 
suck an artificial society as we move in. 
legation is less than I supposed ; the two 
the bother olf my hands, and I am in 
literary work. The weather is wonder f 
windows open, even at night, and cloud 

A few (lays after tlie date of i 
it advisable to consult a pliysic 
continued disturbance of his system, but the advice 
which he received did not presuppose any serious dif- 
ficulty. 

TO WHITELAW EEID. 

Ameiucax Legation, June 9 , 1878 . 

. . . You know what has happened here since I arrived, and 
can easily guess what an exciting five weeks I have already lived 
through. My reception has been exceptionally cordial and agree- 
able, and I am in every way agreeably surprised by my expe- 
riences. The Crown Prince met me like an old friend, coming 
forward with outstretched hand, and saying, » Oh, I know you 
already;” and yesterday, when I had my first interview with 
Bismarck, he began with, “ I read one of your books through, 
with my wife, during my late illness ” I passed an hour with 
him alone, in the garden behind liis palace, and felt in ten 
nc T Tiflil known him for years. I was astounded at 
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linp wliose counsel Is, substantiiilly : as little work as possible, 
eiglifc or lilne bours’ sleep, one boar’s walking every day, iiglit 
wines with brandy and seltzer, and a stoxnaeli tunic wliieli lias 
already restored my iiorinal appetite. LooJdng bade, now, I see 
bow near I was to utter physical ruin, but, thank God, the 
danger is over. All iiiy functions are coming nearer entire 
liealtlj, day by day, and the oMce business, since I have mastered 
its character, is no particular drain upon my strength. In this 
respect my position here is far better than. I anticipated. My 
books are unpacked, I feel eager for the task, and a fortnight 
will not go ]}y before I write the opening chapter of my biog- 
rapliy of Goethe. 

The congress, wliich meets here next Thursday, will not im- 
pose upon me anything more than a few dispatelies. I suppose 
there will be dinners, etc., and I shall see iny old friend Goid- 
chakolf again. Bismarck showed me the room where the ses- 
sions will be. I advised him to put Beaconsfield at one end of 
the long table and Gortehakoff at the other. He huighed, and 
said, “Yes ; I think I sliall have to do that.” But the thing 
won’t last more than a fortnight, since the main points are all 
cut and dried beforehand. Of course there is a good deal of 
excitement arising from the regency of the Crown Prince just at 
this time, but it seems to me that the worst of the crisis is al- 
ready over. The Social Democrats (American communists) have 
overreached themselves, and what has happened here may pre- 
vent what otherwise might have happened at home. It is a secret 
society, and with international correspondence ; hence I think the 
rabble will be somewhat cautious for the present. 

TO ME. AND MRS. E- H. STODDARD. 

American Legation, Bertan, Jum 10, 1878. 

At last, at last, I feel that I can sit down and write to you 
with somewhat of freedom and freshness of mind. I have really 
suffered, both before leaving home and since. I had too much 
to do, bear, consider, receive, accept, reject, etc., etc. (you know 
what I mean). After sailing I could not sleep for three nights, 
and must have heem on the verge of brain fever, or something of 
tlie sort. The voyage was rough; the short stay in Lt>ndoii filled 
with shopping and business, ditto in Paris, and no chance of rest 
before reaching here. However, I have some rich memories, 
which will stay, when I forgef; the worry and fatigue. 
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. . I reached here May 4th, and have had iny haiids full ever 
since. Besides the busmess of the legation and the pre.seuta- 
tions to the high personages, I have already distrib.dea woio 
than four hundred cards in formal nccessaiy calls. 1 am 

nearly throngh,- only tu'o prances more. On ^ 

an hour's talk rvith Bismarck in the garden behind his palate , 
being accompanied by a huge black dog, and I by a huge brown 
bitch. I tell you he is a great man ! \N e talked only of books, 
birds, and trees, but the man’s deepest nature opened now and 
then, and I .saw his very self. The attempts on the Bmperor s 
life have produced an effect only a little less protouud tkui the 
mm-derof Lincoln. The excitement is all the stronger because 
it is silent, but now it is subsiding, and to-day (the second ien- 
teeost holiday) the people begm to look eheerfid again. 

I have boon most cordially received, and like Berlm much 

better than I expected. . . . E -’s family has gone to h ranee 

for the summer, so we have taken iiis rooms uiitii October, when 
we shall arrange our own househokL We have hired a carnage 

two jet-black horses and coachman in livery — for about one 

hundred dollars a month, and find that the other expenses will be 
very nearly what we calculated, and thus the salary will be quite 

sufficient- ... Ttr i T 

Well, I can't WTite more than this sheet now. M, ami i-i. 

send best love to all three of you. They are very busy, packing 
up to go to the Thuringian Forest for the summer. M.’s mother 
has been very ill, and we just learn that she wuil leave Hamburg 
at once for the mountains, so M. must meet her there. T ain 
under the charge of a good physician here, who says, eight hours 
sleep, as little work as possible, an hour's walk every day, and a 
stomachic medicine. Tliree weeks of this regimen have almost 
restored my old self ; I have not felt so well .for a year. Do 
write, and tell me the news. Henceforth I shall have inoie 
time, and I never lack the will. 

TO SAJHTJEL BANCEOFT, JR. 

Amepucak LEGATioisr, Beiujn, June 18, 1878. 
Last Saturday George von Bunsen (son of the scholar Lunsen) 
gave me a dinner, at which I met Curtins, Mommsen, Lepsiiis, 

_ Helmhob, and Minister Waddington, of France. Think what a 
„ , company that was ! Last night Lord Odo Russell (English am- 
had a reNj^ption^ and I saw Dlznj JBeaconsfield, Count 
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Andrassy, Marquis of Salisbury, and Meheniet Ali Pasiia, one of 
the Tiu'idsk beroes of tbe late war. Tu-inorrow ni^br Count 
Karuiy, ^lustiiau ambassador, has a reception for the coiig’ress ; 
Friday night the Count St. Yallier, French anibassadur ; and on 
Saturday Pelbriiek, ex-minister, and one of the leading men of 
Germany, gives me a dinner. My reception here has been so 
cordial tliat people talk about it in society as something unusual. 
I thank Heaven that I am at least comparatively well, so that 
these social festivals refresh instead of exhausting me- I doidt 
know how nifiny editors of German magazines and papers liave 
written to me for contributions, — all of which I refuse, of 
course. I have already a dozen presentation copies of volumes 
from authors, and have been applied to for pliotographs to-be 
engraved, or biogrEiphical material ! I cannot candidly say that 
I am flattered, or even slightly pleased, by these manifestations, 
because I don’t know how much is owing simply to my position- 
I tell you the whole thing, as if we were sitting face to face in 
the Stuyvesanfc Building, and you must not suppose that the 
writing of all this means more than the telling of it to the ac- 
eompaniinont of laughter and cigar smoke. But I think you 
may care to know just what I am doing, how I hnd myself, and 
what happens to me in Berlin. The conventionalities of the 
office rest on me more lightly than I supposed they would, 
and somehow (I wonder at it myself) the diplomatic business 
interests and agreeably stimulates me. There is something large, 
human or humane, about this business, which comes to me as a 
natural interest, and reconciles me to miieli that is merely me- 
chanieaL After all, there is something inspiring in the feeling 
that one represents a great nation and speaks with the voice of 
that nation. 

M. and L. arc in the mountams near Gotha, settled for the 
STimmer, and I expect to spend half my Sundays witli them : it 
is seven hours by rail from here. They are both quite well and 

elieerfiiL 

In Ills official dispatches, Bayard Taylor convoyed 
to liis g'overiiineiit the impressions which had been 
made upon him, during the visit of General Grant, 
of the attitude which Germany took toward the United 
States* The visit gave occasion to some singular ex- 
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pressions of good-will, and it is scarcely to bo doubted 
that the channel through which they passed was an 
importtint part of tlie expressioB. 

bayard TAYLOR TO W. M. EVARTS. 

Legation of tiik United States, 

Beklin, Juli/ 1, LST8. 

... It liacl been amioixnced in Y«aTions journals tiiat General 
Grant would proceed directly from Aiiisterdam to Copeiiiiag'cn 
witJiout visiting^ Berlin, and my first intiniatioii of liis coming' 
was tbrougli a letter from my colleague, Mr. Birney, United 
States Minister resident at The Hague, received on the 22d ul- 
timo. I communicated immediately with him and with Mr. 
A. M. Simon, the United States Vice-Consul at Hanover, and as- 
eerttiined the day and hour of General and Mrs. Grant s arrival 
here. It was then impossible — since the stay of the distin- 
guished visitoi-s would he brief — to arrange in advance for such 
interviews and honors as might be procured for them at a time 
when both assumed an exceptional iinportanee. The Emperor is 
unable to receive any one, and I was informed by the proper 
ofEcials that the Empress, for this reason, would probably feel 
bound to maintain her privacy in the palace. Prince Frederick 
Charles is absent on a visit to England, and Count Multke is re- 
siding on his estate in Silesia, at some distance from Berlin. 
Fui'thermore, tlie presence of the European Congress, and the 
number of prearranged dinners and social assemblages arising 
tlierefrom, seemed to limit the amount of attention which at 
any other time would have been so freely accorded to the ex- 
President. 

On Wednesday, the 26th ultimo, after having arranged for a 
reception by his Imperial Highness the Crowm Prince and by 
Prince von Bismarck, I traveled as far as Stcndal (about sixty- 
five njiles), there met General and Mrs. Grant, and accompanied 
them to Berlin. The secretaries of this legation, the consular 
oflicials, and a number of the American I'esideiits were at the 
station to welcome the distinguished guests ; the hour was too 
late for any other testimony of respect. 

The following afternoon I accompanied General Grant to the 
palace of the Crown Prince, where he was first received by all 
the adjutants and court officials of the latter, and conducted to 
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tlie audience room. The Crown Prince then entered in his mii- 
form of field marshal, greeted General Grant most cordially, 
and conversed with him for three quarters of an hour. At the 
close of the interview he invited him and Mrs. Grant, together 
with myself, to dine at the new palace in Potsdam the next 
evening. 

On returning home I was surprised to find a letter from Count 
Nesselrode, court marshal of the Empress, informing me that 
her majesty would receive me on Friday afternoon. From the 
absence of certain customary formalities on reaching the palace 
and the quiet manner of ray reception, I suspect that it was 
meant to be private quite as much as official. The Empress 
took occasion to express to me the Emperor’s interest in Gen- 
eral Grant’s liistory, his desire to meet him 2>ersonally, and his 
great regret that this was now impossible. Her words and man- 
ner implied an authorization that I should repeat these expres- 
sions to General Grant. She then spoke very freely and feelingly 
of tbc dLsturhances occasioned by the distress of the laboring 
class, declared her belief that a i)eriod of peace would be the 
best remedy, and finally said, The Emperor knew that I should 
see you to-day. He has the jieaee of the world at heart, and he 
desires nothing so much as the estabiislmient of friendship be- 
tween nations. I ask you to make it your task to promote the 
existing friendship between your country and ours. You cannot 
do a better work, ancl we shall most heartily unite with you in 
doing it. This is the Emperor’s message to you, and he asked 
me to give it to you in his name as well as my own,” She bowed 
and left me. The deep, earnest, pathetic tones of her voice im- 
pressed me profoundly. I kept her words carefully in my mem- 
ory, and have repeated them with only such changes as the 
translation makes necessary. 

The same afternoon I accompanied General and Mrs. Grant to 
Potsdam. The fact that the dinner was given specially in their 
honor was evident on reaching the station. They were ushered 
into the imperial waiting-room, from which a carpet was s]}read 
to the state car. On reaching Potsdam, the first court equipage 
conveyed them, together with Mr. von Schibzer, German Minister 
at Washington, and myself, to the palace, the other guests fol- 
lowing us. Beft)re the dinner General Gi’ant and Mrs. Grant 
and myself were received by the Crown Princess in private au- 
dience. The company numbered about fifty, including the Prince 
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of Holienzollem, Prince Angnstiis of T\' iirtoiiiberg’, the iiicnihers 
of the imperial ministry, and all tlie chief oriieials of the court. 
Mrs. Grant was seated heside the Crown Prince, and (General 
Grant opposite, beside Mr. von Billow, both being the plaet^s of 
honor. I did not consider it consistent with the clignit}^ of the 
governmeut I represent to make any stipulation coneeriiiiig’ eti- 
quette in advance, or even to ask any question, and I am con- 
sequently all the more gratified to find that it woidd. have been 
unnecessary. During the return to another station, by a longer 
drive through the park, General Grant received every mark of 
respect from the people, who crow^ded the streets to see him 
pass. . . . 

When Bayard Taylor returned that night from 
Potsdam he was in excellent humor, though really ex- 
hausted by the continued exertion which he was com- 
pelled to make, when he was far from well. I am 
so happy ! ” he exclaimed. I have won my first dip- 
lomatic batiie. At the close of the dinner, Mr. von 
Billow whispered to me, *Yoii shall have it all your 
own way.’” This was of the Qaiisjennuiller 

case,^ one of the many cases of contested cdtizensliip 
which were constantly arising to perplex the legation. 

TO A. R. MACDONOUGH. 

Friedeiciieoda, m Tiiuiungerwald, Juhj 2G, 1878. 

I can’t say that I am glad of the occasion ^ which has brought 
me a letter from you j but I am very glad to get the letter, and 
will take it as a pledge that the two iinwuitteii ones shall yet be 
written. Of course I’ll do what is asked, and all the more be- 
cause you will read my lines. I would scarcely trust any one else 
to do that. But I cannot undertake to have niy Epieedium ” 
ready before September 1st. I am only just now getting into 
the writing mood again, having been physically and morally mis- 
erable for some weeks, past. There w^as no chance of rest any- 
where on the way to Berlin ; and when by the' end of May I was 
beginning to get back my strength and spirits, there came the 

’ r, 1 See Fordgn Mdations of the United BiaUs^ 1878, pp. 216-231. 
death of 
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attack on the Emperor, the congress, General Grant’s visit, and 
an unusual amount of legation Imsiness. By July 4th I was pos- 
itively ill, and since then have spent more than Iialf my time 
here, to get rest and mountain air. JMy great troiihle has been 
gastric, — - very painful and stuhhorn, — hut it is now very nearly 
overcome, and I am entii'eiy rid of the former mental and ner- 
vous fatigue. So I am gathering liope and courage again, and 
the future looks cheery. 

My position in Berlin is much more agreeable than I antici- 
pated. I was received there with quite unusual warmth and 
kindness. The Emperor, Empress, Crown Prince, and Bismarck 
were so markedly cordial that it gave the tone to all the court 
officials and affected the diplomatic circle. Then Lindaii gave 
mo a dinner to meet the authors and artists of Berlin, Eodenberg 
a journalistic dinner, and at George von Bimsen’s I sat opposite 
Curtins, Mommsen, Lepsius, and Heimholz. Moreover, the lega- 
tion secretaries turn out to be thorough gentlemen, intelligent, 
methodical, safe, and already on the most cordial and confiding 
terms with me. The first establishment in my office is thus most 
auspicious, and it will he easy to hold the ground already gained. 
Last week I received a stately diploma of mj election as Meister 
in the Freie DeiitscTie Hochstift, a national literary guild, w4iicli 
has its headquarters in the Goethekaus at Frankfort. You will 
unclerstfuid why I mention all these tilings, — to show you that 
the change of place is in all respects favorable and fortunate. 

I made the acquaintance of all the members of the congress. 
After Gortchakoif, who greeted me as an old friend, I was most 
impressed by Beaeonsfield. . . . Mehemet AH Pasha interested 
me very much .* he is amazingly strong, simple, and natural, for 
a man with his history. But Bismarck is still a head higher than 
all these. I walked alone with him in his garden for more than 
an ho!ir, since then have dined with him, and now seem to have 
known him for years. . . . 

TO niS MOTHER. 

FiiiEnmcHnoDA, Jw/y 31, 1878. 

It ’s about time that I should write again. I have left the home 
letters to M. and L. for a month past, because I was so behind- 
hand with all my correspondence. I don’t know what M. has 
written about me, but I trust it was nothing to make you uneasy. 
The sunple fact is, I didn’t exactly know what the particular 
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trouble was, and therefore ignorantly did what I should not have 
done. I was getting along finely until just bolbre (:5raiit came, 
lliere waS' a great . quantity of fruit in the market,, espceiiilly 
■inagniheent cherries,, .and, I ate them twice; a .day. , , Besides, the 
weather was very hot and dry, W'e had iinicli woiac in the lega- 
tion, and I drank a good deal of ice-wattn*. Ihe trip to meet 
Grant, in the heat and dust, was very fatiguing, and I had con- 
siderahle fever on the night of his arrival. I imagined I had a 
touch of malaria in my system ; so I took a big dose of quinine 
and a hot lemonade on going to bed, and sweated furiously the 
whole night. In the morning I felt so 'wretched that I sent for 
the doctor, whoso fii'st question was, “Have you been eating 
fruit ? ” and the second, “ Have you been (binking ice- water ? ” 
I had done just the wrong thing in taking quinine and sweating. 
I told him I must keep up during Grant’s visit, so he gave me a 
stomach medicine and prescribed hunger. I went with Grant 
that afternoon to the Crown Prince, and had to stand nearly an 
hour. Next day we dined with the Prince at Potsdam, and I 
took nothing but soup and three stalks of asparagus. On Satur- 
day we had the reception for the Gimits, on Sunday they dined 
with us, and on Mon^y we dineef with Bismarck. There I sat 
between tbe Princess and her daughter, the Countess Marie, and 
they were so charming that I forgot all about the doctor’s orders, 
and ate of all the courses ! Bismarck sat between Mrs. Grant 
and M., opposite. The whole thing was delightful. 

Well, tbe Grants left on the 2d, but I was obliged to stay and 
preside at the American celebration on the 4th. I made two 
sliort speeches, started the toasts at supper, and then got away. 
We came here next day, and I improved so rapidly that in ten 
days I ventured to eat encumber salad. Tins was a great mis- 
take. It brought on an attack of wdiat wotdd be called “acute 
dyspepsia ” in America. For four days I suffered tortures. I felt 
as if my stomach were in a eolfee-inill, and slowly rasped and 
ground to pieces. It slowly passed away. I have since been to 
Berlin, — in fact, I left there yesterday, — and my chief trouble 
now is eontinnal hunger. You must consider that I have been 
l\alf starved for a month, liave become quite thin (for me), and 
Yf:t dare not eat a great deal at a time. I am forbidden to touch 
fr\ilt, acids, or fat, must take a glass’ of mixed champagne and 
seltzer tliree or four times a day, sleep a great deal, and walk 
vcrjrlWc;., My k entirely rested ; I have no bleeding at 
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tlie nose, I sleep like a lo^, do my official work easily, and ana 
perfectly well, with the exception of a slight feeling* of oppres- 
sion in the stomach after meals. Two or three weeks more of 
this healthy monntam life will build me up completely. We 
have hired a carriage from Gotha, and drive out every day, rain 
or shine. M. and L. are quite robust, and Mrs. H. has improved 
wonderfully. There ! — you have the full report of my condi- 
tion. The trouble is so diftereut from what I supposed that I 
made it worse through ignorance. Now that I know exactly 
what it is I am determined to have it radically cured before I 
stop. But the dieting is rather hard on me. 

Sliortly after this letter was written, a remarkable 
improvement suddenly showed itself in Bayard Tay- 
lor’s condition, giving Iiiin confidence of a speedy com- 
plete return to health. 

TO JERVIS MCENTEE. 

American Legation, Beutjn, Aug^tsi 23 , 1878 . 

I have left jwir most welcome and delightful letter two or 
three weeks longer unanswered than I meant, but you gave me 
liberty to wait, and you won’t object when you know the cause of 
my delay. I wjxs thoroughly unwell, from sheer exhaustion, 
when I left home, but I did n’t know how much nor exactly what 
was the matter with me, and it has taken me a long while to find 
out. Instead of getting some rest on reacliiiig here, I was only 
plunged into new excitements. The attacks on the Emperor, the 
meeting of the Euroj^ean Congress, dinners and grand historic re- 
ceptions, General Grant’s visit, and finally a sudden deluge of 
official business, kept me in a state of constant tension ; and then, 
unfortunately, I did the two things which (the doctors say) were 
worst for my condition. I drank ice-water and ate inucli fruit I 
When I went to the mountains, seven weeks ago, I was so 
wretched that all reading and writing was prohibited. I suffered 
from furious muscular cramps, pains in the stomach, spells of 
vomiting, and a persistent feeling of sea^-sickiiess which made 
food repulsive. Until recently I have, been nearly starved, and 
have surely lost twenty or thirty pounds of my weight. But 
complete rest, mountain air, and a rigorous diet have conquered 
the demon, and I now have mj natural appetite and spirits, 



thouo'h I still Htc cliiefly upon oatmenl, l)cet-tea, raw eaip, 
and venison. AU wine was disagi-eoaUe, and I still only tako an 
occasional glass of tlie oldest and best. 

In two respects I am most happily surprised. I likoJB'n-lm 
as a place of residence far better than I e-vpected, and I hud my 
diplomatic duties easier, more, interesting, and more agreea- 
ble This place is very dear, but our knowledge of German 

life saves us much money, and we shall get along easily on tho 
salary. We have taken an apartment of seventeen roomn (in- 
cliidino* four elegant salons and a ball-room fifty feet loiig and 
twenty higli) for about 02,300 a year, but must furnish it our- 
selves, which will be a big outlay at the start. ... ^ 

Well, wliat shall I say of all I have seen and learned, since 
that distracting evening ofE Sandy Hook?^ The time has been 
rich and rare in experience. Think of seeing and talking with 
Bismarck, Gortchakoff, BeaconsMd, Andrassy,^ Waddiiigton, 
Mehemet Ali Pasha, Curtius, Mommsen, Lepsius, Heimholz, 
Grant, etc., etc., the same day ! They are all pleasant and acces- 
sible people, but Bismarck is an amazing man. Bcaconsfiekl was 
very friendly ; he persisted in calling me Sans peur et sans re- 
proche . I shall not begin my literary work until we are 

settled in our own quarters ; but my bi’aiu is thoroughly rested, 
and I am anxious and eager to write. The proofs of Prince 
Deukalioii are coming along. I have a little more tliaii half 
the poem in type, and have also arranged for its simultaneous 
publication in London. I wrote a new short poem the other day, 
and have made four studies in oil while in the moimtaiiis. 1 have 
also met Anton von Werner, who is painting the coiigrcss, and 
shall meet .Richter soon. But we have not yet been able to go to 
the gallery ! 

I must really close, in order to get to the opera (goveriimenh 
invitation, with ticket for proscenium box !) given for the bridal 
couple. To-morrow I am invited to the high and mighty wed- 
ding at Potsdam, and when I tell you that I must stand up for 
five hours in a white choker you will understand that I am pass- 
ably well again, M. has probably written to G. by this time, — 
she meant to. Love to G, and all friends. 
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TO HIS MOTHER. 

American Legation, Berlin, Sepfe 77 ibe 7 ^ 3 , 1878 . 

... I wish I had tune to deseiTbe to you tlie royal wedding- at 
Potsdam. I not only stood out the whole performance, hut ate 
lobster sj'dad at the supper. It was a superb sight, — seventy or 
eighty pages in scarlet and silver, giant grenadiers seven feet 
high, eoiirt officials in gorgeous uniforms, a blaze of Jewelry, a 
dance with torches, ilhiniiuation of the palaces and parks, etc., 
ete. I was the only one present in plain evening dress ; and 
j)art of my duty was to march across the grand hall, bow to the 
bridal couple, then to the Iving of Holland, and finally to the 
Cro^vn Prince and Princess. I went out and back in a special 
train, and we were all provided with carriages. But I took my 
German man, Karl, along with me, and he looked out for my in- 
terests in the shrewdest way. I was n’t a bit fatigued the next 
day, but wrote a letter of eleven quarto pages to M., describing 
the whole matter. The same day I rescued a noted Americaix 
manufacturer from prison by going there and threatening the 
police officials. The next day an officer came to rcqxort to me 
that the charge was a mistake. But we have no end of bother 
with unprotected American w^'ornen, who are not fit to go a mile 
from home, they are so utterly helpless, and always come to the 
legation to shed their tears* I generally turn them over to Mr. 
C., upon ’whom falls the first shower, and then, if necessary, I 
see them when they dry up. 

We find a great change in fruit and vegetables since we were 
in Germany before. Tomatoes are plenty at twenty-five cents a 
pound, and we have them sliced or stewed every day. Very 
large, excellent peaches cost six cents apiece, and plums and 
greengages are as cheap as blackberries at home. Wo only miss 
green corn, and must be satisfied with canned. 

The carp here are specially good, and sea-fish come quite fresli 
from the coast. Partridges (oiir pheasants) are only thirty-seven 
cents apiece, and venison is about the same as beef. When we 
get into our new quarters, I think we shall live very pleasantly. 
The stately old door-keeper died there, two weeks ago, and his 
last words were, Frau Excellency’^ (meaning M.), ^Hhe rooms 
are all cleaned.” 
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Althongli the spirit in whieli Bayard wrote home to 
his mother and various friends tiiroughoiit the smu- 
mer was one of cheerfulness and hope, his actual con- 
dition was far from inspiring confidence in those 
about him. With his strong aversion from every 
form of sickness, he refused to admit to himself the 
low tone of his system, and the constant acute attacks 
which gave warning of his disordered condition were 
met and overcome successively without leaving him 
really aware of his danger. He was bidden to take 
rest in the country. Especially he was advised to 
take the waters at Karlsbad ; but to do this he must 
go beyond the border, and he would not ask permis- 
sion for this from his government so shortly after com- 
ing into office. He so far followed the advice of his 
physicians as to go with his family to Friedrichroda, 
but he could not be persuaded to remain there for any 
length of time. He was extremely conscientious about 
his official work. His efficient and considerate secre- 
taries were entirely willing to relieve him of all bur- 
dens, but he insisted on making repeated visits to 
Berlin and staying there in the heat of summer, at- 
tending to the work of the legation. He had made a 
good beginning, and he had a pride in representing 
the United States with honor and thoroughly business 
faithfulness. Nor was lie wanting in oi)portuiiity. 
There were many cases, especially of naturalized Ger- 
man citizens who had returned to Germany and fallen 
into difficulties, which called for delicate and wise 
management. Bayard Taylor’s course in the Ganzen- 
miiller and other cases did not save him from frequent 
abuse at the hands of intemperate German-American 
journals, hut he had the satisfaction of knowing that 
he maintained the dignity of his country. 
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TO MKS, R. H. STODDARD. 

' AM'EKicA]sr Legation, ■ • 

67 Behkenstrasse, Bekeix, ^ ej^itemhcr 10, 1S78. 

Yonr most welcome and nneN3,)ected letter came yesterday. I 
Lad really almost given up tlie Lope of hearing soon from either 

you or . How mueli you tell us I The whole old life is 

more clearly revived by you than by any one else who has writ- 
ten to me, and both M. and I dipped into your twelve pages as 
into a refreshing bath. 

You will have guessed, from all that has happened, that there 
was no rest for me until about two months ago. General Grant’s 
visit came, the Fourth of July, the hreaking-up of the congress, 
and my final break-down. ... I went to the mountains near 
Gotha and vegetated, suffering horrible tortures from an aifoc- 
tion of the nerves of the stomach, occasioned, the doctor said, 
by long-continued mental and nervous wear and tear. About 
the loth of August the trouble left me, and since then I soar like 
a lark. I have not felt so hriglit and fresh for years. ... I have 
mastered the whole routine of official business, and eveiytliing 
now runs easily and smoothly. Society has left Berlin until Oc- 
tober ; the climate is delicious ; we have an excellent cook ; par- 
tridges are thirty-six cents apiece, large carp fifty cents, plenty of 
tomatoes, and Rhine wine of good quality thirty cents a bottle ! 

We have a job on hand, furnishing our residence, into which 
we move Octolier 1st. We can’t get furnished lodgings here, and 
must buy everything, . , . Our knowledge of German ways and 
prices is an immense advantage ; without it we could not live on 
the salary, big as it seems. There is a great iTish of Americans 
here, and most of them expect some attention ; but so far I have 
only had pleasant experiences. Fiske has Just left, after twelve 
days with us ; Boyesen and wife will be here a month yet. Gov- 
ernor Howard of Rhode Island (one of the two men who know 
all my poems !) left to-day, and others are coming and going all 
the time. 

M. will agi'ee with you about Beaeonsfield. I introduced her 
to him, and she was greatly impressed by his personality. He 
was very complimentary to me, and made himself quite agreea- 
ble. He is what Goethe calls a daimonic (not demoniac I) na- 
ture,” — possessed with a strange, weird spixit. I never before 
saw a man in whom tact was inspiration, . , . 
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Poor Meheinet Ali Pasha ! I had some long talks mth him 
during the congresSj liked Mm imiucnselyj and now he is inur- 
dered in Albania. . . » 

TO SAMUEL BANCROFT, JR. 

Am M ticAN Legation, 

67 Behrensteasse, Berlij?, Si-j>ti-mbcr 15, 1878. 

I wisli all my friends at borne wei’e as considerate as you '! I. 
don’t think they forget me, or grow the least iiiditferent through 
absence, but they don’t recognize how rapidly the days go by, 
and how welcome all home news is to me. Since I last wrote I 
have entirely turned the corner of my physical troubles, and you 
would be surprised to see that twenty-five pounds taken oif my 
weight makes me look almost graceful t I am really better 
than for two years past, and now mean to screw up my upper 
stories (as they did the houses in Chicago, by some hydraulic 
contrivance), and build a new basis under them. I can’t eat 
quite enough yet, but my' misery ” is a thing of the past, and 
my spirits are wholly of the future ; which is as it should be. 
Somebody said the other day that I looked distingui, I should 
tliink so ! One might as well be punched by a pugilist without 
getting a black eye as go through my experience for a year past 
without showing some signs thereof in the “ thunder-scarred ” 
visage ! 

If 3 "ou were to see me now, as I drive down the Linden daily, 
in an equipage preseri]>ed by the effete monarchies of Europe, I 
doubt whether you would recognize mo. I usually wear a stove- 
pipe liai of twice the usual height (which indicates a foreign 
minister), a black velvet coat embroidered with gold, blue satin 
vest, lemon-tinted pantaloons, pearly-gray gloves, patent-leather 
hoots with gilded tips, and a white cravat fastened with a sap- 
phire brooch. I carry a small ebony cane, have my mustache 
waxed into sharp points, and slightly powder my face to give me 
an aristocratic palene.ss. But I am not x)roud. V\^hen tlie 
guards at the Brandenburg Gate rush out to present arms, I 
sliglitly wave my hand, as to say, “ I do not exact it ! ” and tliey 
retire abashed. Of course it is onerous to appear in this man- 
ner ; hut the dignity of our government does not allow me to 
depart from the established rules. (I protest : this will be 
taken as gospel fifty years hence, when autograph dealers get 
hold of it. .M,T.) 
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You see liow I am interrupted, and all my fine dcscriptidit^.# 
snubbed. Siieii is the lot of all married men, as your own M. 
will iidinit. ' Well, to come down to the' gross realism of life, we 
are over head and ears in preparations for completely fiirnlsliing 
our new residence, into which we must move in two weeks. (The 
address is already at the head of this letter.) We have to fur- 
nish seventeen roojns, five of them large state salons ; but I have 
economized carefully, and hope to carry the expense. By going 
ourselves and buying everything directly, instead of engaging* 
the cormorant tribe of fiizaiishers here, we have saved from fifty 
to seventy per cent., and I think we shall make as good a show 
as any legation in Berlin. I am very anxioiis to move, for I long 
to arrange my private library and go straight to work. I have 
Just sent home an “ Epicediiim ” on Bryant, for the eoniing Cen- 
tury Club commemoration, but have idt the slightest idea whether 
it ’s good or not. I have also written another poem, half fable, 
which seems to me good.^ The ‘‘ Prince Deukalion ” is all in 
type, proofs read, and everjdliing ready for your vellum.^ Type 
and general aiTangcmient are lovely, Trlibiier -will bring it out 
simultaneously in Loudon. Since I wrote, I have attended the 
royal wedding in Potsdam, — a sight to see ! — and had to take 
part in the single-file official procession. I saw my Grand-Ducal 
Weimar friends, and had a most cordial greeting : something 
for the Goethe will come o’ that ! The royal people also twice 
gave me tickets for the opera. But society has n’t come back 
yet ; only thei*e ’s a great rush of traveling Americans, nearly 
all reputable people, good specimens, whom I am glad to see. 
Professor Eiske of Cornell was niy guest for twelve days ; 
Boyesen and his wife are here ; and Governor Howard of Khode 
Island, with family, have Just left. The climate now is simply 
delightful ; I like Berlin more and more, — and I more than 
half like my official duties. When I fairly reach my iiteraiy . 
task, I shall and must be happy. I can’t write more now, and 
can’t promise to write very^ regularly, but you ’ll understand. 
We all Join in love to you all. 

1 '^The Village Stork.’’ 

” Mr. Bancroft manufaeturecl the cloth used in binding the volume. 
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TO WHITELAW RKIO. 

A:mekioan Legation, 

67 Beheekstkasse, Beiilin, Scpicmbcr 24, 1S78. 

... Mr. K. called on Saturday with your letter. I reiiiembered 
him, invited him to diimcr last evening, and tried to do what I 
could to make his stay pleasant. It was very short, however ; 
he left to-day. I gave him a few liijits of the trouble whieJi I 
have with naturalized German-Americans, and the abuse which 
I expect to get from the German papers in the United States. 
Ill fact, the abuse has begun, as in the eases of Bancroft and 
Davis. Nineteen twentieths of the business of this legation is 
occasioned by that class of people. They make preposterous 
claims, write insulting letters, never thank me for aid, and yet 
are hacked up at home by every German paper. I foresaw this 
result, and am not greatly surprised. In point of fact, I have 
gone farther to help the Geniian- Americans than any one has 
done since the treaty of ’68. My action is effectual in nine 
cases out of ten. I have taken a strong, clear, decided stand, as 
my dispatches to the State Department will show ; and almost 
every mail brings me a vile, outrageous article iii an envelope, 
evidently sent by the editor 1 Such is life. 

I like Berlin more and more. We shall move into our owm 
quarters in four or five days, and be linally at home here. The 
society is very intelligent and agreeable, and luy official duties, 
though sometimes onerous, are not repellent to my taste. On 
the contrary, it is a kind of business which I like, because it deals 
with laws and principles ; and even the minor routine of legation 
work possesses a certain amount of interest. I am now sure of 
securing two to three hours a day for myself, winch is ail I need, 
and I have the most delightful and generous offei’s of assistance 
(in regard to the Life of Goethe) from all sides. Count Usedoin 
the other day presented me with a cast taken from Goethe’s liv- 
ing face, — a most rare and precious gift. . . . 

TO HIS FATHER ANB MOTHER. 

67 BEHiiENSTRAssE, BERLIN, OctoUr 1, 1878. 

I ought to have written two days ago, when I had more time. 
We moved yesterday, and are still in a perfect chaos. None of 
,tha people keep their promises, the rooms are all upside down, 
h^ve scareely a place to receive a visitor. 
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But I must at least say liow sorry we all are not to be present 
at tbo sixtietli anniversary. It is a wonderfully rare one, and we 
hope it will be made pleasant to you in every possible way. I 
am giad to liear that, exeept your rheiiiiiatic troubles, you keep 
so well and elieerfuL Yoiu* lives bare been laborious and event- 
ful, but not unsatisfaetory, and you may enjoy your years of rest 
witli a clear conscience. We sball all remember you on tlie lofcb, 
and shall be present m spirit. 

The month of comparative restoration to health was 
followed by a sudden change for the worse, and the 
anxiety regarding Bayard Taylor’s condition now led 
to a consultation of physicians on October 12th5 and 
the result was a decision that the disease under which 
he w'as suffering was constipation of the liver. As a 
last chance of recovexy he was ordered to go to Karls- 
bad at once. He was not, howevei’, at first informed 
of tlie very critical condition in which the doetoi’s 
found him, and wu-ote home with his usual cheerful- 
ness and confidence. 

TO HIS MOTHEE. 

Ameiucan Legation, Beklin, October 15 , 1878 . 

It is a lovely day here for your diamond wedding’, and I hope 
it’s as ])leasaiit at Cedareroft. We shall all be tlihildng of you, 
and wondering w'hat is going on, and who all are there, etc., etc. 
I am very sorry we can’t be present with the rest, but hope that 
we shall not be much missed in person, since we have sent repre- 
sentatives, and also mean to speak three words by telegraph, 
which I hope will reach you at breakfast or soon after. 

M. tells me she has written to you about our going to Karlsbad. 
I am greatly relieved to know at last the exact cause of my trou- 
ble, and to have a certain cure for it. I have been drinking the 
water here for two days past, and feel already very differently. 
The two doctors say that if it were spring instead of fall I need 
not go ; blit I shall get well so, much more rapidly by going now 
that they advise it strongly. I don’t suppose that I need stay 
longer than three weeks, I can now see that my trouble in the 
stomach came mostly from the liver. ... The fact that I was so 
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to write to his mother. He was already in great pain 
when writing’ it, and later, on the same day, another 
consultation wns held, when it was decided that it 
would be useless for him to go to Karlsbad, and that 
the removal would only hasten the progress of the 
disease ; for dropsy had developed, and a week later 
an operation was performed for the sufferer’s relief. 
From this time forward the fatal disease made steady 
inroads upon his vitality. Ilis indomitable will still 
struggled against the inevitable. He rose and was 
dressed each day, and went to his library. There were 
the materials for the work to which he had looked for- 
ward so eagerly, but he could not touch them. Once 
in the summer he had made a faint attempt, but 
he was already too ill to make any real beginning. 
Since so large i^art of his material ’was stored in liis 
memory alone, to w^ork on tlie Life was not to make 
an industrious compilation from published or written 
papers, but to construct in a harmonious wdiole a 
work which already lay in his mind. To do this, 
however, was to bend all the energies of his nature 
to a great task. This he could no longer do. He 
had w^ritten two poems since coming to Germany. 
When driving from Gotha to Friedrichroda he used 
to pass through the little village of Wahlwinkel, -where 
lie saw in the gable of a peasant’s house a stork's nest 
, which had been there from time immemorial. Out of 
that grew Hs poem “ The Village Stork.” The reader 
who looks between the lines can easily follow the 
thought which must have been dwelling in the poet’s 
— his own wanderings in Egypt and Greece^ 
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Ms long struggle with untoward fate, the slow recog- 
nition of his power, and even now the imcertaiii hold 
which lie had upon the populai^ mind in his own most 
cherished vocation. The last . verses which he wrote 
were those of his Ej)ieediuni,’Svritteii in Septeiiiher 
to he read at the Century Memorial to William Cul- 
len Bryant. 

From time to time in the early weeks of his last 
illness he drove out in pleasant weather, but for the 
most part he kept his room, seeing few people, but 
going tliroiigh the necessary work of the legation. As 
the office was in his house, this duty was made easier 
for him ; and his secretaries visited him for instruction 
or his signature, as circumstances might require. 

It was after tlie disease had set in, but before its 
fatal nature had declared itself, that he had a visit 
from Mr. H. II. Boyesen, who has recorded in his 
‘‘ Eeminiscences of Bayard Ta^dor”^ a conversation 
which he had with him. The talk turned upon 
Goethe, and Bayard Taylor, recurring to a thought 
which always strongly affected him, said, — 

It is odd how deeply rooted the idea is among our 
people that becauvse a man is a good novelist lie must 
necessarily be a bad poet or dramatist, and if he is 
a good poet his novels or his dramas deserve only 
censure. A man like Goethe, whose rich nature de- 
manded such manifold and various expression, would 
never be comprehended by our reviewers. They 
would damn ^ Faust’ beeamse ‘ Werther ’ had been a 
success. ‘ Now you made sufih a hit with your novel, 
they would say, ‘ why don’t you stick to that in which 
you have excelled, instead of trying your unskilled 
hand on something which you don’t understand?’ 

1 LiJ^pi7lCQWs Magazimi August, 1879. 
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Novel-writing, poetry, travels, tlie drama, are con- 
ceived to be each a separate trade, and to be a poet 
and a novelist at the same time is in the e}es of oiir 
critics about as anomalous as it would be to combine 
the practice of law and medicine, or to profess equal 
skill in carpentry and shoemaldng. The Germans 
have a much nobler conception of the vocation of a 
man of letters. If he be an imaginative writer, no 
matter of what kind, they call him iJkliter, and they 
leave the whole field of imaginative writing at his dis- 
^se, who began as a novelist, writes a 
the least' .disturb ' them.' 


posaL If Paul Iley 
drama or a poem, it does not in 
So also Gustav Freytag has gained an equal success 
on the stage and as a writer of romances. Goethe and 
Schiller would have been at a loss to define their 
proper specialty. Their vocation was that of DieJiter^ 
and they selected the form which suited best the idea 
they wished to develop. Their occasional hesitation 
between two literary forms thus becomes perfectly in- 
telligible.” 

liis own latest work, “ Prince Deukalion,” was pub- 
lished in November, and he held a copy of the book in 
his hands. He had not thought to receive imicli pop- 
ular applause from a poem so serious in its plan, so 
weighty in its poetic thought, but he knew that there 
were some, the poets whom he knew and loved, ’who 
would share with him its high purpose. Two such 
wrote him from America, and their letters, among the 
last which he received, were witnesses to that steadfast 
purpose which he had kept through life, of reaching 
after the highest .expression of his highest nature. 

It is a great poem,” writes Mr. Whittier, — how 
' I hardly dare venture to say. To me it recalls 
gmnd dramas oi the immortal Greeks, not so 
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miieli in resemblance as in its solemnity and power, 
I rejoice that sncli a poem is tbine.’’ 

So strong was Bayai’d Taylor’s own spirit of liope 
tliat those who were about him shared it so long as they 
dared. The disease had taken a fatal turn about the 
middle of hfovember, and from that time on his suffer- 
ings were intense. They were borne with an heroic 
patience which called forth admiration from all ai’ound 
him, especially from his faitlifiil attendant physician, 
Dr. Lowe. No word of complaint ewer escaped the 
sufferer’s lips. About the middle of December one of 
those delusive appearances of improvement which be- 
long to the disease occurred, and seemed at the time to 
puzzle even the attendant physicians. On the 14th 
he felt so much better that he called for pai:)er and 
pencil to draft a dispatch to the foreign office in re].>ly 
to a message of sympathy which had been conveyed 
to him from the Emperor. 

On the 17th a rapid change began, which was cru- 
elly deceptive in its first form ; for though his attend- 
ants knew the contrary, a sudden relief conveyed to 
Bayard Taylor the delusive hope that he had passed 
through a crisis and was now to get well. It was in 
reality a premonition of the immediate end. It was 
followed by extreme pain, which brought with it a 
bitter disappointment. On the 19tli, after restless- 
ness ami wandering of mind, he was in his chair, 
where he now spent most of his time. His will flamed 
out in one final burst. I want,” — he began, and 
found it impossible to make his want known or 
guessed until suddenly he broke forth, I want, oh, you 
know what I mean, that Btvff of life I ” It wns like 
Goethe’s cry, the despair of one groping for that which 
had always been his in large measme. At two in 
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the afteriiopn lie fell asleep, and at four o clock gently 
breathed liis last* 


On the 22d of December the Americans then in 
Berlin, representatives of literature, science, and art 
ill Germany, the diplomatic corps, and the .hnipeioi b 
special mcKSsengers gathered at the American Dinbassy 
to pay the last honors to the dead poet. The Eev. J. P. 
Thompson, D. D., addressed the assembly, using largely 
the expressions of ‘‘ Prince Deiikalion*'’ Then one of 
Bayard Taylor’s own ■ fraternity, Berthold Auerbach, 
spoke as a poet, turning to his friend and fellow-poet: 

Here, under flowers that grew in German soil, 
lies the mortal frame tenanted for fifty-three years by 
the richly-endowed genius whom men knew as Bayard 
Taylor. Thy name will be spolten by coming generii- 
tions, who never looked into thy Icindly, winning face, 
never grasped thy faithful hand, never heard a word 
from thy eloquent lips. Yet no : the breath of the 
mouth is exhaled and lost, but thy word, tliy poet- 
word, is abiding* On behalf of those whom thou 
hast left behind, urged by my affection as tliy oldest 
friend in the Old World, as thou didst often call me, 
and as a representative of German literature, I send 
after thee loving words of farewell. What thou Ixast 
become and shalt continue to be in tlie realms of 
mind after ages will determine. To-day our hearts 
are thrilled with grief and himentation, and yet with 
exaltation too. Thou wast born in the fatherland of 
Benjamin. Frankliii ; and, like him, thou didst work 
thy way upward from a condition of lowdy labor to 
be an apostle of the spirit of purity and freedom, and 
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a representative of tliy people among forei^i peo- 
'pie. No, not among a foreign people: tlioii art as 
one of ourselves; tliou hast died in the- country of 
Goethe, to whose lofty spirit thou didst ever turn with 
devotion ; thou hast erected a monument to him be- 
fore thy people, and wouldst erect before all peoples 
another, which, alas! is lost with thee. But thou 
thyself wast and art one of those whom he foretold, a 
disciple of a universal literature, in which, high above 
all bounds of nationality, in the free, limitless ether, 
the purely human soars on daring pinions sunwards in 
ever new poetic forms. As from one power to another, 
so wast thou the accredited envoy from one realm of 
mind to another; and even in thy latest work thou 
dost show that thou livedst in that religion which em- 
braces all confessions, and takes not the name of one 
to the exclusion of the rest. Nature gave thee a form 
full of grace and power, a spirit full of clearness and 
chaste cheerfulness, and the grace of melodious speech 
to set forth the movements and emotions springing 
from the eternal and never-fathomed source of being, 
as well as from the fleeting and never-exhausted joys 
of wedded and paternal love, of friendship, of the in- 
spiration of nature, of patriotism, and of the ever- 
ascending revelations of human history. Born in the 
New World, ripened in the old, — and alas! severed 
so early from the tree of life ! Thou didst teach thy 
people the history of the German people, that they, 
being brothers, should know one another ; we bear 
that in our memories. Thou didst put into words of 
song thy people’s outburst of joy at their centennial 
festival ; when it returns again, and our own mortal 
frames lie motionless like thine here before us, then 
from millions of lips yet unborn ^vill resound again 
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the name of*BATAED Tatloe. Tliy memory sliall 
be blessed!” 


The sarcophagus was deposited m the tieriisaieiii 
cemetery whence it was removed in March. It arrived 
in America March 13, 1879. It was a Thursday, the 
day on which he had died ; and at the hour, in the af- 
ternoon when he breathed his last in Germany, the 
remains of Bayard Taylor were brought from the ship 
to his native shore, as if no interval had elapsed. 
Even here his second country followed him, for the 
remains were escorted to the City Hall in New York 
by members of German singing societies and by dele- 
gations from other associations. At the City Hall the 
cof&n was taken from the funeral car#nd a dirge sung 
over it by the German societies. Thousands of per- 
sons had gathered on news of the arrival, and stood 
attendant upon the solemnities. It was Germany giv- 
ing back to America in sorrow the son whom America 
had sent forth with rejpicing. An oration was deliv- 
ered by the Hon. Algernon S. Sullivan, and the re- 
mains were placed in state in the Governor’s room of 
the City Hall, where they were in the custody of a 
guard of honor from the Koltes Post, Grand Army of 
the Eepublic, The same guard escorted them to the 
railway station the next day, when they were removed 
to Cedarcroft. 

The poet lay in the house which he had built until 
the day following, when, after addresses by Ecv. Dr. 
Furness and Dr. Frank Taylor at the house, he 
was borne by a funeral procession for three miles to 
the cemetery at Longwood. The pall-bearers were se- 
',froin,, M$ Hterafy associates and his earliest 
"Hie country side his old friends and 
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neighbors, to the number of four thonsaiicl, stood and 
listened to the funeral service, which was read bj the 
Eev, Di\ H. N. Powers, and to a few words from the 
Eev. Dr. W. H. Furness and Mr. E. C. Stedman, A 
burial ode was sung by a Kennett chorus. 

Bayard Taylor lies buried in the country he loved 
so well, amongst his own kinsfolk to whom he had 
been so loyal. A wider fame and the meaning of his 
life are symbolized in the monument above him and in 
the plants which guard his grave. A Greek altar of 
the Doric order bears upon its frieze the words He 
being dead yet speaketh.’’ Upon the face of the cir- 
cular stone is a bronze medallion of his head by Lauht 
Thompson, surmounted by a carven wreath of oak 
leaves and bay, — emblematic of civic and poetic hon- 
ors, Upon the reverse are the lines from “ Prince 
Deukalion ” : — 

For Life, whose soaree not here began, 

Must fill the utmost sphere of Man, 

And, so expanding, lifted be 
Along the line of God’s decree, 

To find in endless growth all good, — 

In endless toil, beatitude. 

When the sarcophagus was brought to the steamer 
at Hamburg, some evergreens in pots were found at its 
side. It was not known and never has been learned 
whence they came. They followed the body to its last 
resting-place, and there were set out in the sod. They 
came from unknown hands. They stand by the grave, 
witnessing to that affection and veneration which were 
paid to Bayard Taylor by numberless persons whom 
he never Imew or saw ; their living green is a sign of 
that unfading memory which will be renewed with 
every fresh generation of lovers of poetry and honor- 
era ,of noble aspiration. 
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AcmrET, B. T.’s dragoman on the Nile ; 
good qualities of, 2‘23; his belief in 
B. T.’s gOi>d luck, 220 ; welcomes B. 
T. again, 245 ; B. T. meets him again 
in a daguerreotype, 309; B. T. meets 
him again in Egypt, (‘48. 

Adams, Charles Francis, <;orre8pondence 
with B. T., 409. 

Adams, Jolm Quincy, funeral of, 123. 

Agatha, St., festival of, in Sicily, 238, 

Agnew, Idary, a chUd-compaiiion of B. 
T., 22 ; in his mind wlien he publishes 
his first volume of poetry, 32 ; engage- 
ment to B. T., 72 ; her personal ap' 
pearance and influence over B. T. , 73 
the value of her correspondence with 
■ B. T., 74 ; her frail constitution, 81 ; 
her closeness of sympathy with B. T.. 
91 ; her Iiopes of new strength, 93 
her impressions of George Sand, 124 , 
marriage postponed, 171 ; her danger- 
ous illness, 172; seeks health in a 
change of scene, 180 ; her condition 
after medical examination, 181 ; re- 
turns to Kennett, 183; is married, 
190 ; fails steadily, 195, 196 ; her death, 
197 ; its effect on B. T., 198. 

letters from B. T, to, 74, 81, 92, 

94, 96, 99, 102, 105, 109, 110, 115, 117- 
119, 121, 123, 124, 12G-12S, 135, 138, 
141-145, 147, 149, 152, 153, 150, IGl- 
103, 108-172, 174, 175, 177, 187, 191, 
194. 

letters to B. T. from, 91, 93, 97, 

99, 117, 120, 124, 150, 178. 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey, as a musician, 
354. 

letters from B. T. to, 421, 439, 

458, 500, 525, 535, 575, 582, 583, 588, 
509, 015, 020, 034, 037, 640, 657, 694, 
607, 705,707,727. 

** American Legend, The,” B. T.’s poem 
before the Piii Beta Kappa, 173. ■ 

Americaii Literature, B. T.’s German 
lecture on, 604, G1.2, 613, 642. 

Angei o’f the Soul, The,” 112; suggest- 
ive of Shelley’s “ Alastor,” 114, 131. 

Animal magnetism, entertained at Ken- 
nett Square, 19 ; B. T.’s confidence in, 
234. 

“Animal Man, Tiie,” B. T.’s lecture on, 

197. 


“Anne Boleyn,” Mr. Boker’s tragedy 
of, 168. 

Antioch College, B. T. occupies the pul- 
pit at, 297. 

Anti-slavery jirinciples at Kennett 
Square, 3, 19. 

Argyll, Duke of, 473. 

Arnold, Matthew, B. T.’s impressions of, 
473. 

Asshton, Tliomas B., 57. 

“Atherton,” Miss Mitford’s novel, 279; 
its success, 2SvS. 

“At Home and Abroad,” first series, 
quoted, 33, 37, 65 ; published, 353. 

“At Home and Abroad,” second series, 
quoted, 6, 252, 253, 357. 

“ Atlantic Monthly, The,” criticised, 
393 ; B. T.’s cominents on, 424. 

Auerbach, Bertlioid, 320; his words at 
funeral of B. T., 76(5, 707. 

“Autumnal Vespers,” 191. 

Bancroft, George, on B. T.’s tran.slation 
of “ Faust ” and its reception in Ger- 
many, 562. 

Bancroft, Samuel, Jr., letters from B. T. 
to, 721, 734, 740, 758. 

Barton, Bernard, B. T. makes the ac- 
quaintance of, 60 ; writes a letter to 
B. T., 89 ; sends Mm a copy of his 
poems, 95. 

Bayard, James A., B. T. a namesake of, 
5. 

Beale, Lieut. Edward F., B. T.’s travel- 
ing companion in California, 202. 

Beginner in poetry, letter to a, from B. 
T., t%0. 

Belcher, Sir Edward, ISS, 

Benedict, Jules, sets B. T.’s song to mu- 
sic, 184 ; B. T. meets him, 185. 

Bennoch, Francis, B. T. meets, in Lon- 
don, 241. 

“Betrothal, The,” G. H. Boker’s play 
of, 194,190. 

Bismarck, Prince, comparison of B, T. 
with, 740 ; B. T. meets, 744-T4G. 

Blank verse, on tlie readiiig of, 606. 

Bloede, Dr. Gustav, 425. 

Blocde, Mrs. Marie, 423 ; letters from B. 
T. to, 423, 510, 511. 

Blunt, George, aims to secure a place for 
B* T. on the expedition to Japan, 235. 
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Boker, George Henry, an early friend of 
B. T., 132; hia “Culaynos,” 136; Ms 
“ Aune Boleyn,” 168 ; liis poem before 
the Phi Beta Kappa, 173; his “Be- 
trothal,” 104, 106 ; aids B. T. in cele- 
brating his parents’ golden wedding, 
500. 

letters from B. T. to, 14G, 15D, 

1G8, 173, 185, 188, 195, 201, 206, 200, 
211-213, 215, 217, 227, 236, 238, 255, 
208, 276, 2S1, 2S5, 287, 296, 305, 312, 
317, 327, 350, 355, 418, 441, 570, CSS, 
713, 724. 

Bolmar’s academy at West Chester, 16. 

“ Book of liomauces, Ballads, and Lyr- 
ics, A,” offered to Ticknor, Reed & 
i’ields, 208; accepted, 209; its title 
discussed, 210 ; contents discussed with 
his friends, 212 ; published, 217 ; B. T. 
doubts its success, 272 ; but is reas- 
sured, 273 ; is still uneasy, 274, 276. 

Boyesen, Hjalmar Hjorth, on B. T.’s 
memory, 556 ; on Ms views regarding 
an author’s function, 763, 764. 

Braisted, John, a sailor whom B. T. 
engages to accompany Mm on Ms 
travels, 315. 

Brandywine Creek, the, contij^ious to 
Taylor possessions, 4; description of 
battle of, B. T.’s first contribution to 
Jommlism, 20. 

“Brandyvsrine, To the,” published in 
** Saturday Evening Post,” 26. 

Brinton, John H., advises B. T. regard- 
ing Ms newspaper enterprise, 78. 

Brooks, Cliarles Timothy, B. T. in refer- 
ence to, 533, 534, 538 ; letter from, to 
B. T., 554. 

Brosius, Edwin, description of Mary Ag- 

: new by, 73. 

Brown, E. Lakin, letter from B, T. to, 

066 , 

Brovming, Robert, his “ Pauline ” cited 
in illustration of youthful poetry, 113 ; 
his experience an encouragement to 
belated poetical reputation, 314 ; B. T. 
meets him iii London, 321, 473 ; to B. 
T. regarding liis poem “Casa Guidi 
Windows,” 482 ; his freedom in poetic 
comproition, 508; upon the “Echo 
Club,” 620; Ms “Inn Album” re- 
viewed in a parody by B. T.', 690. 

Bryant, William Cullen, B. T.’s early ad- 
miration of, 24 ; in Florence during B. 
T.’s stay, 57 ; B. T, copies one of his 
poems into the Phcenixviile “Pio- 
neer,” 80; character of, 101; advises 
B. T, as to his removal to Kew York, 
105; upon “The Picture of St. John,” 
467 ; heads the list of persojis inviting 
B. T. to a dinner at Belmonico’s, 729 ; 
jH'esides at the diimer, 730; B. T. 
writes aij Epieedium on, 769, 763. 

Bud^ian, Captain, of the Susquehanna, 

Bufleb, August, B. T.’s companion on 
the File, 222 ; his affection and fidel- 
• w* ludgment of B, 22A j 


makes B. T. a present of an estate in 
Gotha, 307 ; his hospitality, 323, 324 ; 
aecoiupanies I>. T. to Forway, 334; 
Ms lufc'lanoholy condition, 5t>2, 
Bushnell, Horace, gives B. T. a piece of 
advice, which is followed, GO. 
“By-Ways of Europe,” quoted, 9, 15, 
16, 266, 496. 


“Calaynos,” G. H. Boker’s tragedy of, 
136. 

California, the fever of adventure for, 
138; the “Tribune” sends B. T. to 
report, 148; B. T.’s experience in, 
156-164; makes a lecturing tour in 
1859 in, 350-352; B. T.’s hopes for, 
353; an unsuccessful lecture tour in, 

■ 527. ■' 


“ California, on leaving,” 352. 

Calif (irnian ballads, 114 ; their character 
as outlined by the author, 138 ; a new 
one added, 166. 

Cameron, Simon, invites B. T. to join 
the Russian mission as secretary, 383 ; 
offers him special inducements, 384; 
goes to St. Petersburg with B. T., 387 ; 
leaves B. T. in charge, 389. 

“ Canelo, El,” 116. 

Carlyle, Thomas, B. T.’s interview with, 
736. 

Casa Guidi windows, 482. 

Cats, B. T.’s fondness for, 271. 

Cedarcroft, purchase of the farm after- 
ward named, 252; its original condi- 
tion, 252, 253 ; its tug at B. T.’s heart- 
strings, 267; work begim upon the 
house, 348 ; corner-stone of the tower 
laid, 349 ; described by B. T., 357-301 ; 
the grounds at, 362-365 ; B. T. makes 
his permanent home at, 376; recom- 
mended as a castle, 376 ; its attractions 
as a place of residence, 380 ; its de- 
mands upon the owner, 419 ; as a place 
for literary work, 497 ; annoyances in- 
cident to, 514; B. T.’s growing dis- 
content with, r>iJG ; the estate put into 
the hands of an agent, 572. 

Cedarcroft Theatre, 368. 

Central America, proposal for B. T. to 
visit, 200, 207. 

Chambers, Ruth Ann, B. T.’s first teach- 
er, 10 ; liis indebtedness to her, 11. 

Chandler, Joseph R., editor of the 
“G'nited States Gazette,” 37. 

Ohanuing, William Ellei'y, quoted, 31. 

Chester County, PermsyiVania, character 
of, 1 ; traditions of its inhabitants, 2. 

Chittenden, R. H., letters from BrT. to, 
517, 619 ; letter to B. T, from, 518. 

“Christian Inquirer, The,” B. T. invited 
to edit, 122. 

Clairvoyance, a case of, 299. 

Clay, Cassius M., 387. 

Clay, Henry, seen by B. T., 123. 

College education, the advantages of, 


Colorado, visited by B. T., 459. 

“ Confessions of a Medium, The,” 372. 
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Conway, Monciire Daniel, reminiscences 
by, of B. T,’s interview with Carlyle, 
735 - 737 . . ■ 

Oopyriglit treaty, 2S2. 

Cornwall, Barry, 241 ; B. T. breakfasts 
with, 321 ; calls on, 473. 

Curtis, George William, likes B. T.’s 
‘‘•Africa,” 285; mobbed in Plnladel- 
phia, 373; B, T. consults about lec- 
turing, 3S2 ; ' his comments on the 
breakfast given to B. T. at the Century 
Club, 72G. 

“ Cyclopjedia of Literature and the Fine 
Arts,” B. T, edits a, 201, 210. 

“ Cyclopicdia of Travel,” undertaken by 
B. T., 292, 298 ; his expectations from 
it, 310 ; publislied, 317 ; revised, 349. 

Barley, Felix O. C. ; his “ Margaret ” 
drawings, 115. 

Darlington, Hannah M., letters from 
B. T. to, 021, G3S. 

Delta Kappa Epsilon, B. T.’s address 
before the, 001. 

Dennett, William H., 62. 

Dickens, Charles, kindles B. T.’s ambi- 
tion, 20 ; notices ‘‘ Eldorado ” in 
“ Household. Words,” 174. 

“ Didaskalia ” quoted, 51. 

“Divine Tragedy, The,” of Longfellow, 
announced and reviewed in “ The Tri- 
bune,” 507-570. 

“ Don Carlos,” translated and adapted 
by B. T. for Lawrence Barrett, 711. 

Dubourjal, 115, 120. 

“ Echo Club, Diversions of the,” as first 
planned, 504 ; as carried out, 505, 666 ; 
R Browning upon, C20; published, 
690, 

“ Egypt and Iceland,” prepared, 666. 

Egypt, the charm of its air, 219 ; safety 
of travel in, 221. 

“ Eldorado ; or Adventures in the Path 
of Empire,” published, ICG ; its suc- 
cess, 171 ; three reprints in London, 
173; its popularity in England, 240; 
introduces B. T. in India, 240. 

Ellet, Mrs. E. F., 110. 

Embury, Mrs. Emma, 120, 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, praises B. T.*s 
Phi Beta Kappa poem, 176 ; to J. T. 
Fields on B. T.’s “ Faust,” 642. 

“ Epicedium,” B. T.’s last verses, 75D, 
703. 

“Euphorion,” 386. 

Evans, Henry E., a printer to whom 
B. T. is apprenticed, 23 ; releases B. T. 
from apprenticeship, 30. 

Evaits, William M., letters from B. T. 
to, 748 . ■ , . 

Everett, H. Sidney, secretary of legation 
at Berlin, 738*; his account of B. T.’s 
reception at Berlin, 743. 

“ Ewigw’-eibliche, Das,” discussion upon 
the meaning of, 518, 519. 


ambition regarding, 464 ; collects ma- 
terials for, 493; the cooperation of 
scholars, 498 ; on the qualifications of 
a translator of, 500; the “Classisclie 
Walpurgisnacht ” of, 510 ; lateral stud- 
ies on, 512 ; the “ Mystic Chorus ” in, 
518 ; the question of other trarisiators, 
534, 538 ; the prospect of the transla- 
tion, 640; the work in its effect on 
B. T.’s habits of mind, 541 ; the First 
Part published, 542; comments upon 
it by R. W. Emerson, 5-12 ; by J. <4. 
Whittier, 543 ; the Second Part in pop- 
ular opinion, M7 ; the reception of the 
translation of the First Part, 548, 552 ; 
Second Part published, 554 ; publica- 
tion of, abroad, 565 ; its reception in 
Germany, 662. 

Field, Cyrus, B. T. accompanies to Ice- 
land, 652, 654. 

Fields, Janies Thomas, recalls B. T.’s 
first visit to Boston, 75 ; his service to 
B. T.’s fame, 241 ; wishes to imblish 
“Palms of the Orient,” 273. 

letters from B. T. to, 80, 140, 170, 

179, 184, 193, 207, 210, 214-216, 229, 
231, 241, 209, 272, 274, 277, 304, 305, 
312, 315, 318, 370-372, 378, 391, 404, 
400, 419, 422, 423, 425, 426, 402, 465, 
477, 492, 494, 498, 499, 504, 505, 507, 
508, 528, 532, 533, 538, 539, 662, 684, 
CS5, 712, 724. 

letters to B. T. from, 139, 230 i 

273, 509, 

Fields, Mrs. Annie, letters from B. T* 
to, 313, 430, 500, 509, 724. 

Fire Island, B. T. visits, to report Mar- 
garet Fuller’s shipwreck, 177. 

Florence, B. T.’s first visit to, 55. 

Foster, Frederic E., joins B. T. in a 
newspaper enterprise, 77, 

Frankenstein, the painter, 118. 

Frankfurt, life at, 49-51 ; B. T.’s attach- 
ment to, 62. 

Freiligrath, seen by B, T., 65 ; his po- 
ems translated by B. T., 79, 80, 

Freytagj Gustav, B. T.i>ropos6s to trans- 
late his “Pictures of Life in Germany,” 
370 ; as an author, 764. 

Friedrichroda, B. T.’s stay at, 379, 760. 

Friends, Society of, as seen in Chester 
County, Pa., 2 ; the religious home of 
B. T.’s ancestry, 4 ; innuence of, on, 
B. T.’s education, 11 ; their suscepti- 
bility, 19, 

“ Frithiof ’s Saga,” B. T. discovers, and 
sends to Mary Agnew, 153. 

Fronde, James Anthony, 474. 

Furness, William Howard, a friendly 
critic of “Faust,” 498; letter from 
B. T. on translating “Faust,” 506; 
conducts the services at the grave of 
B. T., 769. 

Ganzenmuller case, the, 756. 

Gause, Jonathan, principal of TJmonviHe 
academy, IS. 

German language and literature, B. TJa 


“Faust,” B. T, at work on, 418; his 
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iirst acquaintance with, 14; studied 
in eai’uest, 48. 

German Me, poetic side of, seen by 
B. T,, 41), iK) ; early impressions of, 
51 ; subject o-f letters to “ 2!f. Y. Tri- 
bune,” 1)2. . 

Germany, minister to, rumors that B. T. 
is to be appointed, 707 ; long delay 

, in the appointment, 718 ; the appoint- 
ment finally made, 720 ; the applause 
of the people, 720, 721 ; B. T.’s appre- 
ciation of this recognition, 721, 728. 

Germany, School History of, byB. T., 
arranged for, 585); worked on, 021; 
jBlnished, C28 ; a waste of labor, 021) ; a 
source of disappointment, CaO. 

Ger.stjmcker, Frederic, asks B. T-’s inter- 
est in a novel, 88 ; B. T. visits, 320. 

Gettysburg ode, 513. 

Gibbon’s “Eonic,” a solace in B. T.’s 
boyhood, 9, 

Gleicheu, Baron von, Schiller’s grandson, 
041, 542, 053. 

Godwin, Farko, 110. 

Goethe, death of, in B. T.’s childish 
memory, 7. 

Goethe and Schiller, B. T.’s proposed 
life of, first hinted at, 544 ; proposed 
by H. W. Longfellow, S-iS ; outlined in 
a letter from B. T. to his mother, 550 ; 
studies for, 593; outlined in a letter 
to A. R. Macdonoiigh, C02 ; the 
abmidance of material for, 030 ; com- 
pletion of studies for, 652; deter- 
mination to take up the work, 718; 
the opportunity afforded by the Ger- 
man mission, 723; the view which 
B. T. takes of the matter, 725 ; final 
attempt to work upon the Life, 762. 

Goethe, Wolfgang von, at Weimar, 641. 

“Golden Lf5gend, Tlie,” of Longfellow, 
its success, 230, 231. 

Golden wedding of B. T.’s parents, 500, 
503. 

Gortchakoff, Prince, 392 ; dealings with, 
394, 395, 397, 398. 

Gould, Mias Emily Bliss, G71. 

Graham, George R., buys poems from 
B. T. at the right time, 37. 

Graham, James Lorimer, Jr., 386, 473. 

Graham’s Magazine, 26; proposition to 
B. T. to become editor of, 125. 

Grant,, Gordon, letter from B. T. to, 714. 

Grant, Ulysses Simpson, B. T. entertains 
at Berlin, 747-750. 

Greece, B. T.’s strong desire to visit, 35 ; 
his disappointment at missing, 63 ; his 
stay in, 337-3-40.. 

“ Greece and Russia, Travels in,” 348 ; 
published, 353 ; approved by the Rus- 
sian censor, 388. 

Greek Irnguage, study of the, taken up 
by B. T. when lecturing, 663. 

Greeley, Horace, his first connection with 

' B. T., 38; advises E. T. regarding his 
removal to New York, 103 ; gives him 

• employment on “The Tribune,” 114, 
115; advises B, T, to accept offer from 


“Graham’s Magazine,” 126 ; praises 
B. T.’s work ou “ The Tribune,” 141 ; 
is pleased with his California letters, 
166 ; his boy sends a message from the 
spirit- world to B. T., 194; visits Lon- 
don to report the World’s Fair, 201 ; 
his jjartncrship with 8e wan’d and 
Weed, 390 ; at B. T.’s entortuinment, 
449 ; nominated for the pre.sidency, 
589; death of, 605; B. T.’s comments 
on, 606, 613. 

letters to B. T. from 141, IGG. 

Green, Miss, gives B. T. occiii)ation in 
her school, 107. 

Greenwood, Grace, describes Mary Ag- 
new, 73 ; at Willis’s with B. T., 110; 
repeats “ Ariadne ” at Anne Lynch’s 
conversazione, 110 ; in London, 241. 

Grinnell, Joseph, cares for B. T. wMen 
ho is ill, 311. 

Griswold, Rufus Wilniot, presents B. T. 
with an entire Christian name, 5 ; ed- 
itor of “ Saturday Evening Post ” and 
“Graham’.s .Magazine,” 26; encour- 
ages B. T., 26 ; his position in litera- 
ture, 26, 27 ; advises B. T. to publi,sh 
a volurnp of poems, 27 ; is rewarded 
by a dedication, 30 ; takes charge of 
the venture, 30 ; offers B. T. a place 
in his American Pantheon, 39 ; goes 
with B. T. to see Powers’s “ Greek 
Slave,” 100 ; advises B. T. about his 
removal to New York, and makes him 
an offer, 104 ; attacked by the Califor- 
nia fever, 139. 

Hale, Mrs. Sarah Josepha invites B. T. to 
<‘Ontributo to the “ Opal,” 88 ; reviews 
“ View.s Afoot” in Godey’s “Lady’s 
Book,” 95. 

Halstead, Murat, letter from B. T. to, 
upon literary work and its compensa- 
tion, 701 ; his interest in B. T.’s ap- 
pointment to Berlin, 709. 

“ Hannah Tlmrstou ” begun, 374 ; pub- 
lished, 415; its salient points, 416,417 ; 
its succes,s, 418 ; Miss Thackeray’s lik- 
ing for it, 474. 

Hansen, Slarie, B. T. betrothed to, 333 ; 
married to, 336, 

“ Hassau’s Teni})tation,” 297. 

Hawley, Joseph R,, invites B. T. to write 
a hymn for the Centennial Exhibition, 
676 ; wi’ites to B. T. regarding Ms 
achievement, GS9- 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, “ The Blithedale 
Romance ” of, 251 ; \vrites to B. T. re- 
garding “ Hannah Thurston,” 417. 

Hayes, President, B. T. calls on, 175. 

Hayne, Paul Hamilton, letters from B. T. 
to, 510, 560, 577, 664, 667, 683, 691, 716, 
723, 727. 

Hayward, Abraham, translator of 
“ Faust,” B. T.’s comments on, 538. 

“ Hearth and Home,” contributions by 
B. T. to, 361. 

Heavysege, Charles, author of “ Saul,” 
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Heljel, the German Burns, article on by 

B. T., ;j7y. 

Hedge, Frederic Henry, accomplish- 
rneuts of, asi a transilator of German, 

“HelriLet, The,” in vai-ious poetical 
forms, 284, 2SG. 

Hewitt, Sirs, ^hiry E., 120. 

Hexameter, B. T. on the use of the, 51G, 
517, 520. 

Hicks, Thomas, paints B. T.’s portrait, 
JJU8, 500, 

Hill, Dr. and Mrs., American mission- 
aries at Athens, 338. 

Hir 2 el, Dr., aid.s B. T. in his studies for 
“ Faust,” 403. 

Hoifman, Charles Fenno, 100 ; goes with 
i>. T. to see Powers’s “Greek Slave,” 
100 ; advises B. T. about removal to 
New York, and makes Imn an otter, 
104 ; a fellow-tenant, 112. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Ids “ My Hunt 
for the Captain,” 407 ; upon “ The 
Picture of St. John,” 4CS ; upon B. T.’s 
“ Home Pastorals,” 673 ; and Goethe 
Ode, 674. 

Holteendortt, Madame von, , on B. T.’s 
translation of “ Faust,” 562. 

“ Home Pastorals,” quoted, 3, 4 ; growth 
of the, 515, 510. 

“Home Pastorals, Ballads and Lyrics,” 
published, 673 ; comments on by O. W. 
Holmes, 673 ; and H. W. Longfellow, 
G74. 

Houghton, Lord, B. T. breakfasts with, 

.■ 473. 

Howells, ■William Dean, upon “The 
vStory of Keimett,” 457. 

Howitt, Marj% cultivates B. T.*s ac- 
quaintance, 87. 

Howitt, William, his “Rural Life in Ger- 
many,” encourages B. T. to travel 
abroad, 34. 

Hugo’s, Victor, “La L<5gende des Si6" 
cies,” reviewed and partially trans- 
lated by B. T. in “ The Tribime ” 
against time, 699. 

Humboldt, Alexander von, 325 ; influence 
of, on B, T., 327. 

Hunt, Leigh, 241. 

“ Hylas,” the mood in which it is writ- 
ten, IGG. 

Iceland, B. T. visits, to report the Millen- 
nial celebration, 652-655. 

“Independent, The,” B. T. contributes 
to, 370, 371. 

“ India, China, and Japan, A Visit to,” 
quoted, 247, 248 ; published, 205 ; its 
success, 3(.>8. 

Indiana State College, B. T. a professor 
in, 275. 

“In Memoriam,” B. T.’s opinion of, 
197. 

Irving, Washington, B. T. meets, 12B; 
letter from, to B, T., 287 } B. T. visits* 
287. 

Ives, Mr., American artist, 57. 
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Jacobi, Frau Professor, translates B. T.’s 
poems, 324. 

James, George Pajme Balasford, 

B. X, a compliment, 203. 

Jaxian, B. T.’s visit to, 254-257 ; B. T. 
proposed as commis-sioner to, 300. 

“ John Godfrey’s Fortunes ” quoted, 108 ; 
its reference to Ik T.’s o\%ii nature and 
experience, 109, 114 ; its satire on New 
York literary society, 131 ; work ui>on, 
begun, 418; coin pleted, 423 ; otter for 
ti’anslatioii into German, 425. 

Johmson, Oliver, B. T.’s predecessor on 
“ The Tribune,” 114 ; resumes work on 
the x>ai)er, 208. 

“Journey to Central Africa, A,” pub- 
lished, 2G5, 281 ; its success, 285. 

“Joseph and his Friend” begun, 508; 
published, 546. 

Kane, Elisha Kent, gives B. T. a sketch 
made in the Arctic, 314. 

Keats, George, 209, 

Keats, John, the sjjirit of, transmigrates, 
ISO. 

Kellogg, Mr., an American artist, met 
by B. T., 57. 

Kennett Square, Pa., poetical view of, 3 ; 
birth-place of B. T., 4 ; its )iosx>itality 
to Reformers, 19; its criticism of B. 
T. , 127, 129. 

Kensett, John Frederick, travels with 
B. T., 321 ; death of, 600. 

Khartoum, B. T.’s stay at, 22G, 

Kingsley, Charles ; B. T. admires his 
“ Saint’s Tragedy,” 315. 

Kirkland, Mrs. Caroline Matilda, 100;^ 
hfer character and genius, 101 ; invites’ 
B. T. to take her place as editor during 
her absence in Euroi>e, 122. 

“ Land of the Saracens, The,” T>ublished, 
2C5, 281. 

Landor, 'Walter Savage, proposal from 
B. T. that American authors should 
give him an inkstand, 313. 

Landscape-gardening as an art, 3G2. 

Lanier, Sidney, B. T. makes the acquaint- 
ance of, 608 ; and introduces him to 
H. W. Longfellow, G75 ; invited, at B. 
T.’s suggestion, to write the Cantata 
for the Centennial Exhibition,, 67G ; 
writes “Under the Cedarcroft Chest- 
nut,” G98. 

letters from B, T. to, 609, 072* 

670, C77, (181, G82, G98, 705, 707, 711, 
719,723. 

letters to B. T.^from, 077, 693. 

“Lars,” first suggested in Norway, 335; 
the poem begun, 595 ; offered to J. R. 
Osgood, 698 ; described to T. B. Al- 
drich, 599 ; publication arranged for, 
G08 ; proposal that it should be pufo- 
liahed anonymously, G15 ; discussion 
of its title, 615-017 ; published, 622 
commented upon by B. T. in a letter 
to a Quaker, 038 ; the picnic on the 
scene of the poem, 659. 
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lAtakia tobacco, 437. to, raider disguise, In “John Godfrey’s 

Lecturing, the system of* 2C3; B. T.’s Fortunes,” 131. 
experieuee in, 204, 2C8, 2C9, 271, 273- 

279; it breaks up liis literary work, Macdouougli, A. 11., letters from B. T. 
291 ; exliaustive character of, 291) ; to, 5U3, 1502, 750. 
a chief resource, 344; rhymed de- McEntno, Jervis, letters from B. T, to, 
scription of experiences in, 345 ; not 433, 430, 444, 401 , 404, 4tSi 487, 520, 

B. T.’s calling, 354; a decline in the 558, 503, 570, 580, 583, 584, 580, 587, 

business, 381 ; reasons for the deca- '501, 504, GOO, (512, 018, 030, 052, (558, 

. deuce of, 529. ' 700,753. 

Leslie, Eliisa, encourages B. T., 87 ; her McEntce, Mrs. Jervis, letters from B. T. 

. kindness appreciated, SS. to, 578, 580. 

“ Liberated Titan, The ; an Oregon Hun- Macrcady riots, B. T. reports the, 145. 
ter’s Story,” by B, T., 58 ; its early Mackay, Charles, 241. 
death, 05, (50. MacMahon, Marshal, B. T. at the recep- 

Library of Travel,” B. T. undertakes to tion of, 737-741 . 
edit a, 558, 589. Mann, Horace, 297. 

Lincoln, Abraham, B. T. calls upon with “ Mramela,” 1(50. 
reference to the secrebiryship of tii(5 Marshall, Hmnphrcy, 249. 

Bussian legation, 384 ; is unaware of Martin, Samuel, an early teacher of E. 
Mr. Seward’s treatment of B. T., 414; T., 12. 

B. T.’s rhymed story of, 499. Masque of characters, 600-503. 

Lind, Jenny, the occasion of the Ameri- “ Masque- of the Gods, The,” written, 
can I'arnassus having a land-slide, 183 ; 572 ; and published, 573 ; described by 

prefers B, T.’s song, 184 ; B. T.’s admi- B. T. in a letter to T. B. Aldricli, 675 ; 

ration for, 18G, 214. its reception by other poets, 685, 68C, 

Literary life, conditions of, 701-704. Melville, Herman, 119, 188, 

“Literary World, The,” gives B.T. a sit- Mendelssohn, seen by B. T., 55; cele- 
uatiou, 104 ; publishes the Californian bration in memory of, at New York, 
ballads, IIG. 117. 

Loch Achray, poem written at, by B. T., Mendenhall, a family name, used in 
43- “Lars,” 5. 

Locke, Bichard Adams, author of the “ Mercury, Tim New York,” B. T. con- 
“ Moon Hoax,” 57, G3. tributes to, 348. 

Lockhart, John Gibson, B. T. meets in Mitchell, Donald G., 301 ; letter from B. 

London, 00. T. to, on “ Hannah Thurston,” 420 ; in- 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, B. T.’s vited to “ The Travellers,” 428 ; letter 

early admiration of, 25 ; is met by B. from B, T. to, regarding a description 

T., 77 ; encourages hhn after publica- of Cedarcroft, 503. 

tion of “ Views Afoot,” 77 ; is visited Milford, Mary Bussell, B. T. sends “ EI- 
by B. T., 135, 130 ; begs for one of B. dorado” to, 171 ; her interest in B, T., 

T.’s drawings, 290; upon “The Picture 230; B. T. visits her, 241; wrib^s to 

of St, John,” 400, 407 ; B. T. on his B. T., 278; roceivos a letter in re-jdy, 

“Dante,” 478; his offenses against a 280; and writes again, 288. 

sense of be.auty, 508 ; his “ Divine Mon-da-min, 228. 

Tragedy,” 5(57. Monterey, B. T.’s stay at, 150-103. 

letters from B. T. to, 290, 405, Morgan, Captain, of the Victoria, 123. 

544, 008, 075. ’ Morton, Dr., attendant oir Mary Agnew, 
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in, 105, G30 ; literary life in, of two 
sorts, 13L 

Ni.:,dife Walk, A,»» 37. 

2vile, ii, T.’s journey on the, 221-227. 

Xiles, a rainy day and rhymes at, 315. 

“ iS'orthem Travel,” published, 330. 

ISTorway, artistic use of, by B. T., 335. 

“lifotus It^noto,” criticisms on, 504, 505, 
508, 500. 

O’Brien, Fitz James, B. T.’s rival in 
nonsense verses, 2SJ3, 284. 

“Obsequies in Rome, The,” an ode on 
the death of Victor Emmanuel, 719. 

Osgood, Mrs. Trances Sargent, has a 
valentine encounter with B. T., 120. 

Osgood, James liandall, letters from B. 
T. to, 572-574, 580, 508, G07, G15, G34, , 
64(1, G51, (154. I 

OssoU, Margaret Fuller, shipwreck of, ^ 
reported for “ The Tribune ” by B. T., I 

■: ' 177 - ■ ■ 

Oxford, the ship in which B. T. makes Ms 
first voyage to Emope, 40. 

Page, William, 100. 

“ Palm and the Pine, The,” quote{M155. 

p£issports obtiiined on first principles, 
37. 

Patterson, Mr., publisher of tlie “ Satur- 
day Evening Post, 37 ; oilers B. T, the ; 
editorshm of “Graham’s Magazine,” ' 

126. I 

Peunock, Barclay, accompanies B. T. to 
Europe, 37, 50, 58, G4. 

Permypacker, Dr. I. A., takes an inter- 
est in B. T.’s new,si>aper venture, 77 ; 
letter to, from B. T., 78. 

Perkins, .Thomas Handasyd, benevolent 
wishes regarding B, T. , 84 ; visited by ' 
B, T., 135, 130. 

Perry, Oliver Hazard, Commodore, Ex- 
pedition of, to Japan, 234; is very 
non-committal as to receiving B, T. into , 
the company, 235; accepts him in 
capacity of master’s msyte, 250; gives 
B. T. permission to resign, 2G0 ; pro- 
poses to urge Mm as commissioner to 
Japan, 300. 

Persia, the special mission to, 411-414. 

Peterson, Henry, invites B. T. to con- 
tribute to the “Saturday Evening 
Post,” 122. 

Phi Beta Kappa Society, poem before 
the, 173, 175, 176. 

Phillips, John B., an early friend of B. 
T. ; his career, 30 ; note, B. T, dedi- 
cates to Mm “Ehynie.s of Travel,” 
137 ; criticises the “ Story of Ken- 
nett,” 453-455. 

letters from B. T. to, 34, 39, 69, 

100, 129, 145, 190, 193, 203, 2^5, 200, 
244, 451, 452, 46t5, 53G, 641, 551-553, 
631 , G76, (S4. 

Ph<xmixvilie, B. T. establishes a newspa- 
per in, 7T ; character of the town, 86 ; 
B. T. leaves it to try Ms fortune in. 
Kew York, 106, 
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Phrenology credited at Kennett Square, 

Piatti make.? a bust of B. T., 209. 

Picnic on tiie Brandywine, 431. 

“ Picture of St. Jolm, Tlie,” quoted, IS, 
54 ; first essay in, 1G(>, 179 ; work 
upon, 202, 2U3, 418, 419, 42G, 439 ; fin- 
ished, 441 ; relleetions on, 442, 443 ; 
revised for publication, 456 ; going 
through the press, 457 ; submitted to 
critic£d friends, 458 ; published, 465 ; 
its relation to B. T.’s development, 
465 ; its recognition by other poets, 
4G7, 4CS. 

“Picturesque Ballads of California,” 
116. 

“Pine Forest of Monterey, The,” 162, 
166. 

Poe, ISdgar Allan, criticism by, on Ten- 
nyson, 25. 

“Poems of Home and Travel,” pub- 
lished, 308. 

“Poems of the Orient,” result of East- 
ern travel, 220 ; published by Ticknor 
& Fields, 2G7 ; its reception, 295 ; 
judgment of Lowell, Lou^eUow, and 
Willis, 21XJ ; its truth to nature, 301. 

Poetry, the difficulties of one who as- 
pires to write, 204. 

“Poet’s Journal, The,” B. T. writes, 
307 ; the pleasure which he takes in it, 
3G9; olfei's it for publication, 370; 
published, 389; unx>leasuntly adver- 
tised, 404, 405, 

Poxvers, Hiram, friendly to B. T., 55; 
letter to B. T., 56; his “Eve” fur- 
nishes subject for a poem by B. T., 55- 
57 ; his stories, 57 ; interests himself 
in B. T.’s fortunes, 62, 63 ; his statue 
of Calhoun lost at sea, 177. 

Powers, Horatio Kelson, letters from B, 
T. to, 522, 523, C88; speaks at the 
grave of B. T., 769. 

“Prince Deukalion” begun, 667; laid 
aside and resumed, 711 ; a confession 
of the author’s faith, TIG ; ready for 
publication, 759 ; i>ublishcd, 764 ; com- 
ments on, by J. G. Whittier, 764 ; a 
passage from, on B. T.’s monument, 

■■ 769. : ■ 

“ Professor Extraordinary, A,” not writ- 
ten by B. T. , 672. 

“Prophet, The,” designed, 632; carried 
to completion, 633, 634 ; described by 
B. T., 634-636; proposal to publish 
anonymously, ()46 ; the plan elabo- 
rated, 651 ; but finally abandoned, 
654 ; , the drama published, 650 ; its 
motive defended by B. T., 664, 665. 

Putnam, George P., comes to the rescue 
of B, T. in I*omlon, 65; a generous 
friend, 100; pnblislies with Mr. Wi- 
ley, “Views Afoot,” 69; jjublishes 
“Rhymes of Travel,” 137; publishes 
“Eldorado,” 166; urges the author, 
169; his success with the book, 171; 
one of the judges on the Jenny Lind 
prize, 183 j gives B. T, the task of ed- 
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Bweclifsli cxperi- 
a’vvogian oxperi- 


itinff a “Cyclopaedia of Literature and desire to 
tlie Fine Arts,” liOl ; consents to B. T.’s cnees, 
publisiiiug bis iH>eins elsevvlnsre, ‘JUS; ^ cnee, 
publishes tlie three vohiiues of travels beheiu-k-ku 
which resulted from B. T.’s Euhtern whuui 13. 

journeys, 2b5; publishes “Northern ct-uces of 

Travel,-’ makes a special arrange- JiJL 
ineut with Washington Irving and B. SoluUer, stu 
T., 344; applied to in hot haste for bclnllcr, J 
money for patriotic purposes, 37<5; T.’slcctui 
proposes a Caxton edition of B. T.’s Scutt, altc 
writings, 331 ; I>. T. dedicates ‘ ‘ Han- hood, j . _ 
nah TJmrstou” to, 415; his sense of Sedgwick, C 
the relation winch he held to B. T., Seward, 

410 ; death of, tlOU. to, 3Uo, o 

cavalier t3 

“Quaker Widow', The,” an essay iu a “ Shelley,^ O 
new vein of poetry, 350, 357. Shelley, Pei 

■ ■ . ■ T. with, 1 

Head, Thomas Buchanan, B. T. produces B, T., 131 
him by thinking of him, SI; goes Smalley, Lu 
with ]5. T. to Willis’s, llU ; roads his at Vienna 
“Bards” at Anne Lynch’s, 110; goes Smalley, Gt; 
as Tyrolese minstrel to a faney ball, ent of 
110 ; wanted in California, ICO ; his B. T. to P 
“ New P.istoral,” with its character of tion, 737 ; 
B. T.,2l)8. tlty^occasi 

“ Eecreations of a Eainy Bay,” 345. Smith, Seba 
Redden, Laura C., letters from B. T. to, “ Soldiers < 
521, 540, 5C1. Grand Ar 

Eeid, Whiteia^v, letters from B. T. to, “Soliloquy 
532, 553, 504, 5(50-500, 007, 624-027, first lu-lut 
{>55, (501, 708, 737, 744, 700. “ Sordello,’ 

“ Return of the Goddess, The,” 348. difficulty, 

Reuter, Fritz, B. T. meets, 342. 423. 

“ Rhymes of Travel, Ballads, and Poems,” Spiritualisn 
published, 137 ; the author’s view of Sprenglcr, 1 
it, 137, 138 ; its fair success, 210. Stedman, 3 

Ripley, George, an associate with B. T. wife, at ! 
on “The Tribune,” and one of the net to, L 
Judges iu the case of the Jenny Lind feat in r 

prize, 133; a^s a critic, 507, 50R. takes a 1. 

Ritter, Carl.' 324 ; B. T. visits, 320. for the J> 

“ Rosalie,” B. T.’s first considerable ef- at the gr; 

fort iu poetry, 20, 27. lett< 

Rousseau’s “Confessions,” B, T, discov- 434, 438, 

ers in his own history a parallel to, 481, 488, 

3-41. 55)1, two, 

Ruckert, Friedrich, B. T. visits, 320. 720. 

“ Rural Life in Germany,” by William Stephens, 5 
How-itt, aids B, T. in Ms plan of travel charactei 
in Euroi>e, 34. Stillman, 

Russia, B. T. Joins the embassy to, 384 ; B. I”, at 
the Czar of, 388. to, 030. 

“Russia and her People,” lecture on, Stockholm, 


Sand, George, Mary Agnew’s impressions 
of, 124.- 

“ Saturday Evening Post,” of Philadel- 
phia, first prints B. T.’s poetry, 20, 26 ; 
agrees to receive letters from B. T. 
when he is traveling in Europe, 37. 
“Saul,” B, T. writes a paper on, 438, 
440. 

Saxe-Cohiirg-Gotha, the Duke and Buch- 

fe Of, 379,412. 

Pcandbmvia, B. T.^s interest in, 154; 
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letters from B. T. to, 172, 189, 

192, 197, 297, 290, 271, 278, 292, 209, 
S2f*, .‘MO. :M1, 04.“, 049, 051, 059, 357, 
375 , 370 , 380,' 388, 405, 410, . 422, . -423, 

' 745 ..'"" 

Stoddard, !Mrs. Elizabeth D. Barstow, 
letters froui 11. T. to, 292, 320, 380, 383, 
384, 390, 745, 757. 

“ Story of Kennett, The,” 439, 451, 452 ; 
its reception, 453 ; criticised by J. B. 
Phiilij 2 .s, 453-455; defended by B. T., 

■ 455 , 450 , 

Story, William Wetrnore, 020. 

Strodtmauii, Adolf, translator of Ameri" 
can poetry, 404. 

Sullivan, Aigernoii S., delivers an ora- 
tion Oil B. T., 708. 

“ Smmncr Camp, The,” accuracy of de- 
scription in, 202. 

Sumner, Charles, at Fire Island, 177. 

Sumner, Horace, .shipwrecked, 177. 

“ Sunshine of the Gods,” 499. 

Suwarrow, 380. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, criticism 
of, on one of B. T.’s poems, 499. 

“ Taurus,” 102, IGG. 

Taylor, Bayard, born, 4 ; parentage and 
ancestry, 4 ; his birtli coincident with 
railroads, 5; deris'alion of Christian 
name, 5 ; moves to a fann, 5 ; childish 
life in the country, G ; Ids first glimpse 
of the wide world, 7 ; Ids earliest rec- 
ollection of the world of history, 7 ; 
his childish miseries, 7, 8; his early 
love of reading, 8 ; his out-door life, 
8; the tenacity of his memory of 
books, 0 ; Ids early longing to see the 
Old World, 10 ; ld.s first schooling, 11 ; 
under the iufiueiujc of the Quaker' prin- 
ciples, 11 ; Ins early essays in profanity, 
12 ; Ids out-door school, 12 ; Ids first 
attempts at art, 12 ; his inborn love 
of the artist’s vocation, 13; his fir-st 
essay in poetic composition, 13 ; his 
sources of Inspiration, 13 ; his linguis- 
tic zeal, 14 ; his storage of a language, 
15 ; his academic education, IG ; his 
new love of fanning life, IG ; desires 
larger oiiportunities for study, 17 ; ex- 
patiates on the charm of a New Eng- 
land academy, 18 ; in the society of 
Kennett Square, 19; Ids attitude to- 
ward reform, 19 ; dreams of a name in 
literature, 20 ; his first public essay in 
literature, 20 ; his first contribution to 
journalism, 20 ; his first printed poem, 
20 ; proposes to teach, 23 ; apprenticed 
to H. E. Evans, 23 ; recourse to books 
of poetry, 24 ; Ids American tastes, 24, 
25; Ids* interest in Tennyson, 25; 
“ Kosaiie,” afterward “ Ximena,’? be- 
gun, 2G ; is ambitious to contribute to 
“Graham’s Magazine,” 20; proposes 
to publisli a volume of poems, 27 ; ar- 
ranges for an edition, 28 ; receives the 
warning of his mother and a friend, 
28; publishes the book, 30; effect of 


the publication upon Ids mind, 31 ; is 
eager to get away from Ids surround- 
ings, 32 ; his first Journey, 33 ; Ids pe- 
dostriauisni, 33 ; inquires into the ex- 
pediency of a European trip, 33 ; his 
lucutal struggle, 34 ; buys his time of 
H. E. Evans, 3G ; arranges to meet his 
expenses abroad by letters to jounnls, 
37 ; Ids companions, 37 ; goes with Ida 
cousin to headcpiarter.s iov pas3i:>orts, 
37 ; Ilia experiences in New York be- 
fore sailing, 38 ; Ids kind reception by 
N. P. Willis, 39 ; takes passage in the 
Oxford, 40; his apisearanee in 1314, 
42; the ineanhig of Ids two years 
abroad, 43 ; itinerary of his travels, 
44 ; the record of his experience, 45 ; 
sensation.^ upon approacliiiig the Old 
World, 45, 4G; fir.st glimpse of land, 
47 ; his letters home, 48; domesticated 
in Germany, 48 ; lifci in Frankfurt, 49 ; 
his ap]>earauce .sketched by Herr 
Sclienck-Ilmck, 50 ; his early inipreii- 
sions of Germany, 51 ; eagerness for 
Italy, 52 ; his love of beauty, 53 ; the 
attraction of his companionship, 55 ; 
his life in Florence, 5(>, 57 ; meets 
Kellogg and other artists, 57 ; plans 
publication of poems ami travels, 58 ; 
eager to go to Greece, .^S ; financial 
puzzles, 59 ; plans for return, GO ; 
straits for means, G1 ; literary plans, 
G2; is writing letters on Germany, 
02 ; disapiiointcd at inlssing Greece, 
03 ; goes to London, 04 ; falls in with 
G. r. Putnam, who aids him, t‘>5 ; his 
litetrary ventures in London, 0.5 ; Ids 
formation of literary acquaintance, GO ; 
returns to America, GO ; his fervor on 
going home, 07 ; the last walk of the 
Journey, C8 ; Ids reception by the pub- 
lic, G9 ; arranges for publication of 
“Views Afoot,” C>9; his opinion of 
the work, 70 ; engagement to Mary 
Agnew, 72 ; tlie irdiuence which she 
has upon 1dm, 73 ; visits Boston, 75 ; 
his appearance as described by .J. T. 
Fiehls, 75, 70 ; determines to establish 
a newspaper in Giiester County, 77 ; 
issues the “ Phmnixville Pioneer,” 79 ; 
his reasons for the venture, 80 ; his 
presentiments, 81 ; is puzzled and ex- 
cited by a mysterious letter from N, 
Pl Willis, 83; is eager to get away 
from Phoniixville, 80'; but makes the 
most of the place, 86, 87; increases 
his literary acquaintance, 88 ; drt'ams 
, of Ludwig Uhland, 97 ; takes a short 
Journey and decides to remove to New 
York, 98; seeks advice from various 
people, 103 ; removes to New York, 
lOG; teaches in Miss Green’s school, 
107 ; his reasons for going to New 
York, 108 ; goes to a fancy ball as 
Gobthe’s “ Faust ” 110 ; contemplates 
going to Sweden, 112; writes “The 
Angel of the Soul,” 112 ; at work on 
“The Tribune,” 114; begins Caliior- 
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rdan ballads, 114 ,* becomes acquainted 
with the ballads, dramatists, ami 
Wordsworth, 115 ; perpetrates a poet- 
ical joke, 110; has better prospects, 
118; is enamored of “The Princess,” 
119 ; is asked by Mrs. Kirkland to take 
her place as editor during her absence 
in Europe, 122 ; sees Henry Clay, and 
attends the funeral jjtageant of J. Q. 
Adams, 123 ; attends a monster meet- 
ing in favor of the French, 123; is 
offered the editorsliip of “Graham’s 
Magazine,” 125; accepts and prepares 
to move to Philadelphia, 12G ; but 
changes his uitention, 127 ; writes a 
number of poems, 130 ; his admiration 
of Shelley, 131 ; description of, by 
B. H. Stoddard, 132 ; runs on to Bos- 
ton and Cambridge and visits friends, 
135; publishes “Rhymes of Travel, 
Ballads, and Poems,” 137 ; excited by 
the California fever, 13$ ; his pros- 
perity in 1849, 140 ; makes a trial trip 
on the Erie Railroad, 141 ; his passion 
for change, 142 ; is sent to California 
by “The Tribune,” 140; his plan of 
travel, 148 ; his northern and south- 
ern cljiiiate of nature, 154 ; his Cali- 
foniian experience, 155 ; inspired by 
CallforniSta nature, 157, 160 ; employed 
to examine Spanish documents, IGl ; 
plans for return, 163; is robbed in 
Mexico, 165 ; returns homo, 165 ; pub- 
lishes “Eldorado,” 106; his poetical 
work, 166; liard at work on “The 
Tribune,” 171 ; is alarmed at Mary 
Agnew’s condition, 172 ; gives a poem 
before the Phi Beta Kappa, 173, 175 ; 
visits the scene of Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli’a shipwreck, 177 ; attends Mary 
Agnew in her journey for health, ISO ; 
competes for a prize in connection 
with Jenny Lind’s coming, 183 ; wins 
it, but feels no elation, 185 ; reads a 
’poem before Columbia College socie- 
ties, 189 ; receives a poetic quicken- 
ing, 189 ; is married to Mary Agnew, 
190 ; watches by her bedside, 197 ; his 
reflections after her death, 198; its 
effect on his work, 200 ; resolves to go to 
the East, 201 ; resumes poetical work, 
202; Ins ambition, 203; proposes a 
new volume of verse, 208 ; cannot 
read poetry, 209 ; his mental distress, 
211 ; his physical weakness, 213 ; has 
his poems ready for the printer, 216 ; 
sails for Europe, 217 ; renews ac- 
quaintance with old friends and makes 
new ones, 218 ; goes to Egypt, 219 ; 
goes up the Nile, 220; dons Eastern 
costume, 223 ; Ins mwer of attraction, 
22o ; his return to Cairo, 227 ; his good 
luck, 226, 228 ; travels in Asia Minor, 
231 ; his itinerary, 232 ; has the op- 
portunite of going to Japan, 233 ; his 

a ill Constantinople, 236; sees the 
val of St. Agatha in Sicily, 238; 
visits Mr. Bufleb at Gotha, 238 j is in 


London, 241 leaves England for 
Spain, 243 ; liis Spanish experience, 
244 ; rtsaclies Bombay by way of Alex- 
andria, 245 ; journey to Calcutta, 246 ; 
his catholicity, 247 ; adventures at 
Lucknow^, 248 ; joins the Susquehanna, 
248 ; fails in an attempt at seeing Nan- 
kin, 249 ; accepts position of master’s 
mate in Japan expedition, 259 ; visits 
the Loo-Choo Islands, 251 ; learns of 
the purchase of the Pusey Farm, 252 ; 
goes to Yeddo, 254, 256 ; is at Cuni- 
singmoon, 258 ; resigns his commis- 
sion, 260 ; embarks for home, 261 ; his 
diligence on board, 261 ; reaches New 
York, 262; enters the lecture-field, 
263 ; his success as a lecturer, 264 ; 
sets about preparing records of .his 
travel, 265; the fascination which 
travel has for him, 265, 266; his in- 
terest in Cediircroft and his family, 
267 ; his correspondence, 268 ; his pop- 
ularity as a lecturer, 270 ; Ins geni^ity 
among strangers, 270; his impatience 
at a false reputation, 271 ; proposes 
publication of “Poems of the Ori- 
ent,” 272 ; is elected professor at short 
notice, 275 ; is cheered by the signs of 
his popularity, 276 ; is daguerreotyped 
in Arab di’ess, 277 ; his literary com- 
panionsiiip, 283 ; nonsense verses, 283, 
284 ; visits Wiiahington Irving, 287 ; 
his prosiKJct of pecuniary independ- 
ence, 291 ; agrees to prepare a “ Cy- 
clopjedia of Travel,” 292; ofif on a 
lecturing tour, 293 ; preaches at Anti- 
och College, 297 ; makes an excursion 
with his parents to Mammoth Cave, 
300 ; is proposed as commissioner to 
Japan, 31)0 ;• defends his desire to go 
to Japan, 301 ; is invited to visit New- 
foundland, 304 ; completes preparation 
of a volume of poems, 3(X5 ; goes to 
Newfoundhind, 306 ; is eager to go to 
Scandinavia, 306 ; receives the gift of 
a house in Gotha, 307 ; meets Thack- 
eray, 308 ; gives him a breakfast, 309 ; 
Ins portrait painted by Hicks, 309; 
closes his lectures for the season, 310 ; 
is taken ill, 311 ; takes lessons in wa- 
ter-color painting, 314 ; is imagina- 
tively sketched in a German biogra- 
phy, 316; completes his “ Cyclopmdia 
of Travel ” with relief, 318 ; goes to 
Europe with his sisters and brother, 
319 ; his English experience, 321 ; re- 
visits Frardefurt, 322 ; enjoys his house 
in Gotha, 323 ; goes to Switzerland 
and Italy and returns to Gotha, 324 ; 
visits German authors, 326 ; has new 
conception of travel, 326 ; sets out on 
northern journey, 327 ; his experience 
of cold, 329, 330 ; makes a stay hi 
Stockholm, 331 ; returns to Gotha, 
332 ; is betrothed, 333 ; sends lus sis- 
ters and brother back to America and 
visits England, 333; goes to Norway 
with Mr. Bufleb, 334 ; is married, 336 ; 
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goes to London, and then to Greece, 
33G; settles at Athens and studies 
modern Greek, 337 ; his interest in 
Greeian histt^ry and art, 333 ; makes ex- 
cursioiis to Crete, Morea, and Thessaly, 
33i) ; returns to Gotha, leaves his wife, 
and visits Eussia, 340 ; rejoices over 
tiie birth of a daughter, 341 ; attends 
the three hundredth anniversary of 
the University of Jena and returns to 
America, 342 ; abandons travel, in his 
mind, 343 ; resumes lecturing, 344 ; 
spends a rainy day in writing rhymes, 
345; returns with enthusiasm to po- 
etry, 348 ; is busy with building Cedar- 
croft, 349 ; makes a lecturing tour in 
California, 350 ; publishes “ Travels in 
Greece and Russia,” and “ At Home 
and Abroad, First Series,” 353; his 
Christmas, 354 ; takes nj) poetry with 
new ardor, 350 ; writes “ Tlje Poet’s 
Journal,” 300; is busy with Cedar- 
croft, 307 ; entertains the Bufiebs, 3G7 ; 
has a house-warming, 308 ; takes part 
in the Presidential csinvass, 309 ; pro- 
poses to translate Gustav Freytag's 
“ Pictures of Lifes in Germany,” 370 ; 
sends “ The Poet’s Journal ” to press, 
371 ; writes “ The Confessions of a 
Medium,” 372 ; his political views, 372, 
373 ; his ballad of “ Prayer-Meeting in 
a Storm,” 373 ; his controversy with a 
Richmond lecture-committee, 374 ; his 
desire to write an American novel, 
374 ; begins “ Hannah Thurston,” 374 ; 
gives up his New York house, 373 ; liis 
exertions at the beginning of the war, 
375-377 ; goes to Germany with his 
wife, child, and mother, 378 ; his lit- 
erary activity there, 379 ; is . received 
by the Duke of Saxe-Goburg-Gotha, 
379; returns to America, 379; is in- 
vited to go to Russia as secretary of 
legation, 383 ; accepts the appoint- 
ment, 384; his reasons for going to 
Russia, 38G ; his first experience of 
diplomatic life, 3S7 ; his opinion of the 
Czar, 389 ; resumes work on “ Hannah 
Tiiuraton,” 389 ; is left in cliarge of 
the missiorij 390 ; desires the appoint- 
ment as minister, 390 ; performs im- 
portant service in diplomacy, 394-403 ; 
intercepts Confederate dispatches, 
408; communicates with Mr, .Dayton 
and Mr. Adams, 409 ; resigiis his posi- 
tion, 410 ; is offered a special appoint- 
ment to Persia, 411 ; hears of the 
death of his brother Frederick, and 
returns to America, 413 ; publishes 
“Hannah Thurston,” 415; writes a 
lecture on “ Russia and her People,” 
417 ; prepares a Blue and Gold edition 
of his poems, 417 ; works at “ Picture 
of St. John,” and “Faust,” 418 f and 
begins “John Godfrey’s Fortunes,” , 
418 ; his work and hospitality, 419 ; i 
liis farm-life, 420 ; his enjoyment of ; 
the country, 421, 422 ; celebration of ■ 


his fortieth birthday, 427 ; his Sunday 
evenings at home, 427 ; liis views ujjon 
the compensation of authors, 428-430; 
sets up “ The Story of Kcunett,” 431 ; 
goes to Washington to see the grand 
review, 433 ; addresses the Progressive 
Friends, 435 ; is nearly Idlled by his 
brotiier’s tombstone, 435 ; is irked by 
household cares, 43G ; his farm ex- 
periments, 437 ; fmishes “ The Picture 
of St. John,” 439, 441 ; his rofieetions 
on it, 442, 443 ; makes a visit to Boston 
and neighborhood, 445, 440 ; goes into 
winter quarters in New York, 447 ; is 
consulted about a magazine, 448; his 
social entertainments, 449 ; take.s a 
trip to Colorado, 459 ; the books ha 
read, 4G0 ; takes up painting in oils, 
461 ; plans for work abroad, 4G3 ; his 
ambition regarding “ Faust,” 4(54 ; his 
retrospect m view of “The Picture of 
St. John,” 405; longs for rest, 400; 
goes to Europe, 470 ; visits Tennyson, 
471 ; calls on Matthew Arnold, 473 ; 
breakfasts with Lord Houghton, 473; 
dines with Anne Thackeray, 474 ; at 
Gotlia and Lausanne, 475 ; at the Ex- 
hibition in Paris, 477 ; in the Th'urin- 
gian Forest, 479 ; in Yeniee, 489 ; is 
taken ill, 481 ; and dangerously sick in 
Florence, 482 ; goes to Naples, 4S7 ; 
has a narrow escape, 488; w'orks at 
painting, 400; returns by Floi-enco, 
492 ; to Gotlia, 493 ; returns to Amer- 
ica, 494 ; plans of work at Cedarcroft, 
497 ; labors on “ Faust,” 49S ; is asked 
to write the story of Abraham Lin- 
coln, 499 ; celebrates the golden wed- 
ding of his parents by a masque of 
characters, 5<X)-503 ; writes “ Notus 
Ignoto,” 504 ; and discusses it with 
Mr. Field.s, 605; completes the first 
draft of Part I. of “Faust,” 50G; be- 
gins work on “ Joseph and his Friend,” 
508 ; writes tiie Gettysburg Ode, 513 ; 
is invited to lecture at Cornell, 513 ; 
his work on “Putnam’s” and “The 
Tribune,” 514 ; reports country life in 
“Horae Pastorals,” 51G; moves to 
New York for a while, 524 ; works at 
Faust” and lectures on German lit- 
erature, 526 ; goes to California on a 
lecturing trip, 527 ; his interest in the 
Franco-(5ei*man war, and his literary 
work in connection with it, 531 ; car- 
ries “ Faust ” through the press, 533, 
634; his dissatisfaction with country 
life, 535 ; is given a dinner upon the 
publication of “ Faust,” 542 ; engaged 
upon a Second Part, 547; publishes 
the completion, 654 ; hi.s judgment of 
his own capacity, 655; the powers 
which he brings to the task, B6G ; his 
memory, 557 ; arraitiges to edit a “ Li- 
brary of Travel,” 558 ; visits the East- 
ern shore, 5G1 ; visits Manitoba, 563 ; 
reviews The Divine Tragedy,” 667 ; 
determines to give up Cedarcroft, 671 ; 
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writes The Masque of the Q-ods,” 
572 ; thinks of a “ History of Anieri- 
ciui Literature,” 574 ; collects a voi- 
iiuie of tales, 575 ; writes an ode for 
the dedication of Ward’s “Shake- 
speare,” 587 ; goes to Europe with his 
family, 5Sh;’ plans of work, 5U0; set- 
tles at Gotha, 570; begms “Lars,” 
5t)7 ; writes a lecture in German on 
American literature, Ghl; falls upon 
ill fortune, 005 ; goes to Switzerliiiid, 
015 ; to Italy, 018 ; goes to Vienna to 
Te])ort the Exhibition for “ The Tri- 
bune,” 023 ; coins a new German word, 
025 ; returns to Gotha, 020 ; proposes 
to go to Egypt, 027 ; finishes his Ms- 
toryof Germany, 028; visits Weimar 
on tiie search for material for life of 
Goethe and Schiller, 080 ; reflections 
upon lack of recognition, 081 ; de- 
signs “ The Prophet,” 032 ; carries it 
through to the end, 033, (134 ; is de- 
tained at Gotlia, 040; goes to Italy 
and Egypt, 041 ; meets his old drago- 
man and recovers his Arabic, 048 ; is 
asked to go to Iceland for “ The Tri- 
bune,” 652 ; visits Weimar again, 053 ; | 
goes to Iceland, 054 ; returns and sails j 
for America, 055; is entertained by 
liis neighbors at Ht. • Cuba, 059 ; his 
personal explanation, 050 ; sets out on 
a lecturing tour, ajid moves Ms family 
to New York, 603; btigins “Prince 
Deukalion,” 667 ; gives an ode before 
the Goethe Club, 60S ; invited to write 
the hymn for the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, 070; edits “Picturesque Eu- 
rope,” and takes a desk at “ The Tri- 
bune ” office, 078 ; is called upon to 
write the ode for the centennial cele- 
bration of Fourth of July, GSO ; deliv- 
ers the ode, 086 ; his miscellaneous 
labor, 092 ; Ms exhaustion, 095 ; gives 
hia lectures on German Literature in 
New York and Brooklyn, 097 ; re- 
views Victor Hugo’s “ La L^gende des 
Siedes,” 099; excuses himself, but 
cheerfully recommends his friends for 
a literary job, 099, 700; writes at 
length upon the conditions, of a liter- 
ary life in America, 701-704 ; goes 
with his family to the White Sulphur 
Springs, 705 ; hears rumors of a for- 
eign appointment, 706 ; takes up 
“ Prince Deukalion ” again, 711 ; gives 
his lectures before the Lowell Insti- 
tute, 712 ; resolves to take up hia life 
of Goethe and Schiller, 718 ; writes an 
. ode on Victor Eimnanuel, 719 ; receives 
news of his appointment as minister 
to Germany, 720 ; his view of its rela- 
tion to his work, 725 ; receives a break- 
fast at the Century Club, 726 ; a din- 
ner at WasMngtan, 727 ; receptions in 
West Chester County, 728 ; and a din- 
ner at Delmonico’s, 729; where he 
makes a speech, 730 ; and afterwards 
addresses a company of Germans, 732 ; 


is (Mitortaincd in a Commers, 783 ; sails 
with his family for Europe, 734 ; visits 
Carlyle in London, 735 ; attend, s the 
Presideiids rt*cei>tion in Paris, 737 ; 
enters on his dutie.s at Berlin, 7-12 ; is 
received at court, 743 ; consultH a 
physician, 74 1 ; meets Bismarck, 741, 
745; eulortains Geiu;ral and Mrs. 
Grant, 74-T~75l) ; attacked by illness, 
752 ; is temporarily better, 758 ; at- 
teuils the royal wedding at Potsdam, 
755 ; Ms olheial services, 750 ; the 
rapid progress of the disease which 
has attacked him, 701 ; Ins final liter- 
ary labor, 702; Ins conversation with 
H. H, Boyesen upon tlie fimctlon of 
the author, 703 ; his last days, 705 ; his 
death, 700 ; services at Berlin, 7G0, 
707 ; removal of remains to America 
and reeei)tiou there, 708 ; burial, 709. 

Taylor, Franklin, cousin of B. T., in- 
spires him with xeal for learning, 17 ; 
urges him to accompany him to Eu- 
rope, 33 ; is his companion, 37, 50 ; 
“ Views Afoot ” dedicated to, 70 ; at 
B. T.’s funeral, 708. 

. letters from B. T. to, 50,59-01, 

03. 

Taylor, Frederick, youngest brother of 
B. T., a letter from B. T. to, as to col- 
lege ediuaition, 302 ; goes to Europe at 
B. T.’s invitation, 319 ; goes into the 
army with B. T.’s aid, 370 ; is killed 
at Gettysburg, 413. 

Taylor, Jerejny, coveted as an ancestor 
by B. T., 4, 

Taylor, doseph, father of B. T., 4 ; elect- 
ed sheriff of Chester Comity and 
moves to Westchester, 10 ; B. T. in a 
letter to, 350; celebration of golden 
wedding of, r>(KV508 ; goes to Europe 
for a year, 580. 

Taylor, Joseph, friend of Shakespeare 
and preferred ancestor of B. T., 4. 

Taylor, Lilian Baj%ar<l, born, 341. 

Taylor, Ecbecca, motber of B. T., 4 ; 
teaches B- T. to read, 7 ; shields him 
from uncongenial occupation, 8; her 
attachment to Quaker principles, 11 ; 
debates the wisdom of B. T. in pub- 
lishing “ Ximena,” 28 ; celebration of 
golden wedding of, 500-503; goes to 
Europe for a year, 530. 

letters from B. T. to, 17, 120, 181, 

182, 208, 214, 220, 221-224, 220, 2?>.3, 
240, 250, 254, 209, 278, 275, 297, 299- 
328, 302, 304, 300.-310, 312, 314-310, 322, 
325, 381, 382. 351, 387, 392, 394, 410- 
413, 483, 490, 493, 530, 53,8, 510, 545, 
5-19, 590, 014, 017, 020, 028, GOO, 748, 
751, 755, 700, 701. 

Taylor, Robert, first American ancestor 
of B. T,, 4. 

Taylwr, Willi anp accompanies his brother 
B. T. to Europe, 218. 

Tegner’s “Frithiof’s Saga,” B. TPs fa- 
miliar acquaintance with, 557. 

Tennyson, early influence of, on 
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B. T,, 25 : his “ The Princess ” intoxi- 
cates B. T., 119; his iaureateship and 
“in Meinoriam,” 197; his “Maud,” 
305; 1>, T. visits him, 334; a dilapi- 
dated Jove, 334 ; at home, as described 
by B. T., 471-473 ; article on, by B. T., 
7<i5. . 

“Test, The,” 393. 

Thackeray, Aime, B. T. dines with, 474 ; 
kiiows “ Hannah Thurston ” by heart, 

■ 474 .' , ■ ■ 

Thackeray, William Makepeace, B. T. 
meets, 30S ; and gives him a breakfast, 
309 ; his aliactlon for B. T., 315, note ; 
wants a portrait of B. T. by Law- 
rence, 310; gives B. T. a dinner in 
Loudon, 321 ; introduces liiin to Ten- 
nyson, 333. 

“ Tliaddeiis of Warsaw,” read by candle- 
light, 0. 

“Thanatopsis” admired by B. T., 25. 

Thompson, Joseph P., at funeral of B. 
T., 700. 

Tlioreau, Henry David, 177 ; his articles 
in the “ Atlaiitic Monthly,” 393. 

Thuringian B’orost, B. T.’.s first journey 
in, 23S ; home and excursions in, 323, 

. . 325. 

Ticknor, W. D., B. T.\s regret for, 422. 

Travel, B. T.’s Judgment of himself in 
connection witii, 205 ; new concexJtions 
of the results of, 320 ; gradual aban- 
donment of, 343; leave-taking of, 490. 

“Tribune, The Xew York,” B. T.’s first 
connection with, 3S; letters to, on 
Germany, 50; B. T.’s California, 130; 
B. T. buys into, 140 ; B. T. sent to 
(Tallfoniia in the interest of, 14S ; let- 
ters to, from B. T. in California, 150, 
157 ; sends B. T. to Japan, 234 ; its 
poi>ularity in the West, 203; its mis- 
fortiuies, 005 ; B. T.’s interest in, GOG ; 
sends B. T. to Vienna, G23; and to 
Iceland, G52 ; B. T. talces a position on 
the staff of, G78. 

Trollox)e, Mrs,, G2; kmdles at B. T.’s 
poetry, G3 ; a friend of Miss Mitford, 
2vSS. 

“ Troy Morning Whig,” reminiscende of 
B. T. in the, 270, 271. 

Uhland, Ludwig, appears to B. T. in a 
dream, 97. 

Underground railway in Chester Coimty, 
Fa., 2. 

“ Union Magazine, The,” B. T. invited 
to edit, 122. 

Uniouville academy, resorted to by B. 
T., 16; studies at, 17. 

“ Vale of Aurea, The,” 450. 

Valentine party, a, 115, 120. 

Valldemosa furnishes a key to an unused 
drawer in B. T.’s memory, 15. 

Vioixna Exliibition, B. T.’s work in re- 
' porting the, for “The Tribune,” C24~ 
G26. 

“Views Afoot,” quoted, 10, 34, 41, 55; 
VOL. n. 24 


publication conceived, 5S ; carried out, 
G9 ; B. T.’s oi>inion of the book, 70 ; 
its ehuraeter, 71 ; peiplexity over it.s 
title, 74 : nixn:h editiun xjubliaiied, 136 ; 
foundation of B. T.’.s fame, 227 ; a 
revised edition published, 265. 

“Village Record, The,” of West Ches- 

.■ter, 23. 

“ ViUage Stork, The,” 750, 7G2. 

“ Vittoria Saminski,” by B. T., 5S. 

Voltaire prudently studied by B. T., 17. 

“ Waclit am. Rhein,” B, T.’s translation 
of, 531. 

War for the Union, B. T.’s experiences 
in connection with the, 375-377. 

Warteusee, Sehuyder von, 50. 

“ Weimar, Autumn Days in,” a series of 
pai)ers by B. T., G57. 

Weimar, B. T.’s visits to, G30, C33, G38, 
(Ml, C42 

Weimar, Grand Duke of, G42. 

West Chester “ Register ” receives B, 
T.’s first contribution to journalism, 
20 . 

West Indies, B. T. desires to visit, 28, 
33. 

Wiiipping, wdien one may be proud of a, 
23. 

Wiiii^ple, Edwin Percy, quotes an old 
ballad with corre(.;ted spelling, 76 ; his 
notice of B. T.’s “ Eldorado,” 179. 

Whittier, John Greenieaf, ujxm the 
golden wedding of Longwood, 3; B. 
T.’s early admiration of, 25; invites 
B. T. to visit him, 128 ; notices “ El- 
dorado ” in the “ National Era,” 174 ; 
B. T. visits, 17C ; uix>n “ The Story of 
Kennett,” 457 ; upon “ The Picture of 
St. Jolm,” 4GS; his “Tent on the 
Beach,” and its popularity, 478, 479; 
to J. T. Fields on B, T.’s translation of 
“Faust,” 543; letter from B. T. to, 
on “Lars,” 610; his axqu'cciation oi 
the National Ode, GST ; upon “ Prince 
Deukalion,” 7G4. 

Wieland’s “Oberon,” introduces E. T. 
to the world of German literature, 14. 

Wiley & Putnam publish “ Views Afoot,” 
G9, 70; 

Willis, Nathaniel Parker, his “Pencil- 
lings by the Way,” stimulates B. T.’s 
desire for travel, 10 ; becomes his 
friend, 3S ; described by B. T., 39, 40 ; 
writes preface to “ Views Afoot,” G9, 
70 ; helps to concoct the title of it, 74 ; 
proposes to engage B. T. on the 
“Home Journal,” 81; writes him an 
enigmatical letter, 82 ; raises his hopes, 
83 ; thinks he has f mmd a gold mine 
for B. T., 84 ; advises B. T. regarding 
his removal to New York, 101 ; invites 
him to supper, 110 ; di.scourages him 
from, going to Sweden, 112 ; "ill, but 
not seriously, 118; advises B. T. to 
accept offer from “Graham’s Maga- 
jKine,” 12G ; his kindness and that of 
his wife to Mary Agnew, 182, 
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■Willis, Hatlianiel Parker, letters to B. T. 
from, S3, 84, 101. 

Willis, Richard Storrs, brother of N. P. 
W., 40 ; companioii of B. T. at Frank- 
fiH't, 40, {S3 ; returns to America, 13G. 
Wiuthrop, Theodore, his “ Life in the 
Open Air ” criticised, 303. 

Women’s rights, the doctrine of, upheld 
at Kennett Square, 3, 10. 

Wood, T. Bayard, letter from B. T. to, 

m 

“Xlmena,” a romance in poetry by B. 
T., 27 ; its publication proposed by B. 
T., 27 ; and debated by bis friends, 


28, 29 ; published with other poems, 
30 ; its recef)tion, 31 ; an occasion of 
foot-journeys, 33 ; introduces B. T. to 
N. P. Willis, 38 ; read by Hiram 
Powers, 07. 

Yewell, George H., letters from B. T. 
to, 480, 03(J, 047, 049, 009, 722. 

“Young Author’s Life in London, A,” 
by B. T., 05. 

Yusef, a dragoman, who testifies to the 
accuracy of B. T.’s orientals, 301. 

Ziegler, Friedrich Wilhelm, B. T. visits, 
320. 




Poetical and Dramatic Works 

.OF ■ 

BAYARD TAYLOR. 



Poetical Works. lucludiug all his poetical writings except those 
dramatic iu form, embracing the Poet^s Journal, Poems of the Ori- 
ent, Home Pastorals, Ballads, Lyrics, the Picture of St. John, and 
Lars, besides those contained in earlier volumes, entitled simply 
*'Foems.'’^ Household Edition. 12mo, ^2.00; half calf, 34.00 ; mo- 
rocco, or tree calf, $5.00. 

In it the face and the soul of Bayard Taylor are reflected with per- 
fect clearness and truth — for there is nothing to be concealed or soft- 
ened ; no stain is upon the memory of thi.s man who, having set poetry 
before him. as the means and end of his life, honored equally his art 
and himself. His natural speech was song ; the passion, purity, and 
spontaneous flow of his verse are alike extraordinary. — Portland 
Press. ■ 

Many who are familiar with the productions of one period of his 
life, as presented in a single volume, have no proper conception of his 
power and scope as poet as shown in his work as a whole. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Dramatic Works. Including all of his poems dramatic in form, 
Tiaracly : The Prophet, The Masque of the Gods, and l^rincc Beu- 
kalion. With Notes by Marie Hansex-Taylor. New Edition, 
uniform with the Kennett Edition of Taylor\s “Translation of 
Eaust.’' Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.25 ; half calf, $4.50 ; morocco, 
$ 6 . 00 . 

“Prince Beukalion’^ and “The Masque of the Gods” are the 
works of a large, ripe mind in full command of all the resources of 
poetic writing. They represent years of patient and earnest thought, 
a largo acquaintance with men and life in all its phases, as well as an 
individuality which, although it had come into contact wdth the 
thought and learning of many races, was strongly marked and harmo- 
niously develaped. No one who desires to know Mr. TayloPs genius 
at its best will fail to familiarize himself with these poems ; they are 
an addition to our literature which we will do well to study. — Chris- 
tian Union (New York). 



Poems of the Orient. 16mo, $1.25. 

“Poems of the Orient” hear the stamp throughout of vivid ori- 
ental experience. With the exception of two or three of the more 
ehiborato pieces, it combines greater spoutaueity of expression, a more 
intimate feeling of nature, and a more daring flight of the imagina- 
tion, with a nicer artistic liuisli, than any of iiis former productions. 
•^Neio York Tribune, 

Poems of Home and Travel. 16mo, $1.25. 

In certain particulars he is iinequaled by any of our poets. In 
grace, in the power of producing clear, distinct, and lovely pictures 
of life and nature, in straightforwardness and felicity of expression, 
of humor and tender pathos, in variety of 
and in vigor, naturalness, and maniiness of 
equal among our home-bred poets. —- 
(New York), 


in an exquisite mingling 
sustained poetic power, 
thought and style, he has no 
Christian Intelligencer 

The Masque of the Gods. 16mo, $1.25, 

Wc can give but a faint idea of the sublimity of the conception 
which is wrought out in the drama. In some respects it ajiproaches 
“ Faust ” in its tremendous power and suggestiveness. — Trog Times. 

The Prophet: A Tragedy. 16mo, $2.00. ^ 

Mr. Taylor has drawn his prophet marvelously well. — • Nem York 
Tribune. 

This strikingly original poem. — Philadelphia BnUetln. 

Prince Deukalion. A Lyrical Drama. 8vo, white vellum cloth/ 

ftill gilt, $3.00. 

This dramatic poem contains four acts, — the first reprc.sonting the 
disappearance of Classic Faith, and the dawn of Christianity, — time, 
A. x>. 300; the second, A. n. 1300, depicting the struggle of the Church 
of Borne with the human race; the third, the nineteeiith century, with 
its conflicting Protestantism and Science ; the fourth, the Future, with 
its larger faith and charity. 

The appearance of this noble work is a notable event in the litera- 
ture of our age ; and is doubly important, — first, as the rich fruitage 
and experience of a life whose action makes no cli.scount upon its aim 
and expression; and secondly, as tbe singularly complete and high 
representation of the most illnminated thought, hope, and belief of 
the age. ... It is a work of whicli the very greatness awes, and even 
a little represses, the language of praise. It is a noble poem, which 
crowns the honorable head of Bayard Taylor as a master among 
V ‘poefe. Pmdimd Press. 


The Echo Club, and other Literary Diversions. Little Classic ” 
style, ISmo, $1.25. 

A chariiiiug book of fresh and many-sided criticisms of poetry, with 
exceedingly skillful and good-humored travesties of the characteridtic 
manner of the best known American and Englisli poets, — Tennyson, 
Lowell, Whittier, Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, Stedman, Aldrich, 
Emerson, Browning, Bret Harte, Poe, Mrs, Howe, Keats, Jean Inge- 
low, Joaquin Miller, Wait, Whitman, and many others. 

Wc know of nothing of their order of literature equal in merit to 
this scries of papers. The geniality, humor, and rich fund of ability 
tliey display, no reader of taste can fail to a 2 >preciate. — Boston Trav- 
elkr. ■ ■ ■ ■■■■ ■ '' ■: 

Home Ballads. With beautiful Illustrations, from designs by F. 
S. CiixjKCii, F. Dielman, G. W. Euwaiids, W. II. Gibsox, T. 
Hovenden, H. Boltox Jones, J. N. Marble, F. D. Millet, 
J. F. Muiiriiy, W. L. Taylor, and G. H. Yewell ; engraved by 
George T. Andrew, W. B. Closson, Hexry Gray, E. Heine- 
max, W. J. Linton; and Orr & Co. 8vo, full gilt, $3.00 ; morocco 
or tree calf, $7.50. 

Contents: The Quaker Widow; The Holly-Tree; John Heed; 
Jane Keed ; The Old Pennsylvania Farmer. 

We have no words except those of prai.se and commendation in re- 
spect to this beautiful book. Artist, engraver, and printer have com- 
bined to give an appropriate setting to a choice selection of Taylor^s 
sweetest and teiiderest poems, and the result is a holiday volume 
which to .see is to awaken a desire to possess. The ballads are five in 
number, and are all redolent of rural life and scenery. . . . Each pos- 
sesses a charm that makes it a well-spring of plea.snre to the poetic 
soul. — Chicago JournaL 

The gem of the season thu.s far is the beautiful holiday edition of 
Bayard Taylor’s *^Homc Ballads,” The illustrations are remarkably 
fine. Tlie full-page figures have a life and expression rarely found 
in such illustrations. The smaller illustration.s are all good, and tlie 
delicate half-titles are exquisite in design and execution. The bits of 
landscape, the grapes, the fiowers, the holly, are admirable examples 
of drawing and engraving. — Boston Advertiser, 

Bayard Taylor in poetry and in prose had a 'wonderful eye for the 
picturesque, and it m no surprise to find how fully tlie.se ballads lend 
themselves to 11 lustration. The illustrations are enchanting.— C7im- 
itan Advocate {New York). 



Faust. Bj J, W. VON Goetee. Translated into Englisli Terse by 
Bayaiid Taylor. One-Volume Edition^ i2ino, gilt top, $3.00; 
lialf calf, $5.00 ; morocco, $7.00. 

Kennett Edition. In two volumes, 12mo, gilt top, $4.50; half calf, 
$8.00; morocco, $10.00, 

The Same. Complete in two volumes. Each Tolumc includes a 
Fart. Koval 8vo, gilt top, $4.50; the two volumes, $9.00; half 
calf, $15.00; morocco, $20.00. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor has rendered the whole poem in English won- 
derfully close and wonderfully free from strain and harshness. Line 
for line and metre for metre, he followed Goethe's w'ay, liinching be- 
fore no difficulties, and seldom otherwise than victorious, — a labor so 
great that no man could have hoped for sim.ccss who had not in him- 
self enough of the poetic spirit to undertake it as a labor of love. 
Bayard Taylor’s '‘Faust” is altogether, to our mind, one of the most 
remarkable feats of translation achieved in any modern language. It 
cun he safely maintained that the rich and varied music of “ liaust ” 
has never before been as faithfully presented to English ears. — Eat- 
urdaij Review (Jjmdoxi). „ 

Bayard Taylor’s work is easily ahead of all others in respect of 
critical and laborious examination of all the sources of information 
touching upon the poem or its origin. Ilis notes and comments are 
exhaustive, and rwttst be consulted by any student of the subject who 
wi.shes to go to the bottom of di,s])iitcd point.s. Although a half dozen 
translations have appeared since Taylor’s was completed, wo still pro- 
nounce his the " standard.” — Literary World (Boston). 

It is not only a success, in the common sense of the word ; not only 
a faithful rendering of the sense of the original in pleasing English 
verse, but it is a transfer of the .spirit and the form of that wonderful 
hook into our own tongue to an extent which would have been thought 
impossible had it not been made. — New York Evening Post. 

It combines the excellences of fidelity to the text and of poetic 
expression in so remarkable a degree that it is rightly considered 
a masterpiece of translation, and will be preferred to all previous 
English translations. — Illuslrirte Zeiiung (Loipsic). 

For sale hy all Booksellers, Sent^ post-paid, on receipt of 
price ly the PuMskers, 

HOUGHTOH, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 

4 Fabe Boston; li East ITtii St., New Yoke:. 


